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In the fifth chapter, Schibille turns to Neoplatonic philosophy to refine her understanding of 
some recurrent terms such as divine nature, light and Beaty. Here the problem, as she rightly 
points out from the start, is that there is no concrete link between philosophical word and the art 
of Hagia Sophia. Through a rigorous discussion that includes Plotinus’ Enneads and several 
Platonic works, Pseudo-Dionysius rises as the key writer, who deemed universal beauty as 
encompassing “the opposing concepts of light and darkness” which, in turn, evokes the human 
quest for divine wisdom. 

How could the tangible beauty of Hagia Sophia lead the faithful to God? Seeking to answer 
this question in the sixth chapter of her monograph, Schibille delves again into the written 
record. In dialogue with the works of Plato, Proclus, Gregory of Nyssa and Pseudo-Dionysius, 
she develops the concept of mimesis, defined as the quality contained in all beings and realities. 
Appropriately, Schibille brings the artist/architect to the stage by arguing that through the 
erection and adornment of the Great Church, they introduce the human mind to divinity. Light is 
seen as the formative medium that communicates divine transcendence. 

Schibille’s final chapter reminds us that the metaphysical dimension of Hagia Sophia 
becomes accessible when approached from the perspective of aesthetics. Divine revelation was 
indeed the ultimate objective of the Great Church. In supporting this idea, Schibille’s decision to 
evaluate a new piece of evidence - a Syriac inauguration hymn glorifying the church of Hagia 
Sophia in Edessa - comes too late in the book and, at first reading the scrupulous analysis 
appears somehow out of context. Nevertheless, it is the colourful mosaic decoration to which 
Schibille returns. The aesthetic values evoked by this material lavishness helped the beholders to 
draw direct links to the divinity. 

The important contribution of Schibille’s book lies in its focussed investigation of Byzantine 
aesthetics as evidenced in one of the most important monuments of the world. The author offers 
an aesthetically rich narrative that epitomises a major point in modern art-historical discourse, the 
constant interaction between word and image. Surprising the casual reader who would think that 
Hagia Sophia has been adequately explored, Schibille succeeds in shedding light on significant, yet 
less-known, facets of the Justinianic building. Aesthetics in the early Byzantine world are now 
more fully understood thanks to the stimulating research in Schibille’s monograph. 


Giorgos Makris 
Kog University 


C. Entwistle and L. James (eds), New light on old glass: recent research on Byzantine mosaics and 
glass. London: The British Museum, 2013. Pp351 + xi. 
DOI: 10.1017/byz.2016.15 


Byzantine glass has been the preserve of specialists, little understood even by the art historians who 
study mosaic wall decoration or mosaic icons. The reflective and translucent qualities of glass were 
appreciated by Byzantine authors, and it is indicative of the concerns of modern Byzantine studies 
that their writings have generated more comment than the actual glass itself. The essays collected in 
New light on old glass, edited by Chris Entwistle and Liz James, present a first attempt to introduce 
Byzantine glass into the mainstream of material cultural studies. This foray is not tentative: the 
book is large, lavishly illustrated, and includes 30 chapters devoted to aspects of Byzantine glass 
technology, production and use, with particular emphasis on the use of glass in wall mosaics. The 
papers are a record of a conference sponsored as part of a large Leverhulme research grant awarded 
to Liz James (University of Sussex) on the composition of Byzantine glass mosaic tesserae, and one 
of the longest chapters in the book presents an overview of her findings. Additional individual 
chapters range in content from site studies (glass mosaic tesserae from Amorium, Classe, Damascus, 
Daphni, Milan, Petra, Phokis [Hosios Loukas], Poreč, Ravenna, Rome, Thessaloniki, Thessaly and 
Torcello); to specific objects (the Lycurgus cup, the Genoa mandylion) or types of objects (gold 
glass, glass medallions, window glass); to techniques (silver stain); to contemporary documentation 
concerning glassworkers; to aesthetics (the Euphrasian basilica in Poreč and Hagia Sophia in 
Constantinople, the mosaic decoration of which, as suggested long ago by Robin Cormack and 
demonstrated fairly conclusively here - whether or not one accepts ia aesthetic interpretation - in 
Nadine Schibille’s “A quest for wisdom. The 6"-century mosaics of Hagia Sophia and late antique 
aesthetics’, pp. 53-59, was originally composed entirely of geometric and floral decoration and 
crosses); to fakes; to modern recording of Byzantine mosaics (Dimitra Kotoula, ‘Recording 
Byzantine mosaics in 19™-century Greece. The case of the Byzantine Research Fund (BRF) archive’, 
pp 260-70) and the production of new mosaic interiors (Paul Bentley, “Victorian or Justinianic? 
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Painter practitioner? In situ or reverse? The mosaicing of Westminster Cathedral’, pp 338-49). The 
amount of material covered is extraordinary and, inevitably, the chapters vary considerably in 
quality (and they might have been a little more forcefully edited, to reduce inconsistencies and 
errors in English usage), but the wealth of detail, and information made accessible to a broad 
readership for the first time, is truly wonderful. It is therefore particularly unfortunate that the 
glossary ignores a great number of technical terms that the non-specialist will puzzle over (for 
Sample crown glass, cullet, fluxing agents, frit, high iron manganese titanium [HIMT] glass, 
Levantine I, litharge, natron, opacifier, skimming products, slag); and users of the volume will regret 
that there is no index, particularly since discussions of, for example, the mosaics at Daphni are 
dispersed across several chapters, not all of which are contiguous. An introductory chapter 
summarising Byzantine glass production techniques would have been useful, as would a conclusion 
that signalled the new and significant points made across the volume. This review extracts some of 
this information from the various chapters in the volume, from a distinctly non-specialist standpoint. 
Late Antique and Byzantine glass was apparently made in bulk in only a few locations, largely 
in Syria-Palestine and Egypt. (The presence of natron is an indication of a particular area of primary 
production.) It was then broken into large pieces of ‘raw glass’, which were sold across the 
Mediterranean, on which see the clear discussion in Marianne Stern, ‘Glass producers in late antique 
and Byzantine texts and papyri’, pp. 82-88, a wonderful discussion of the organisation of the glass 
industry, as reconstructed from texts and archaeology, that also manages to establish - for, I think, 
the first time - the presence of women in the glass production workforce. Pieces of unworked raw 
glass have been found at, for example, the Neonian baptistery in Ravenna (on which see Cetty 
Muscolino, “The observation and conservation of mosaics in Ravenna in the 5™ and 6™ centuries’, 
pp 42-52, at p. 44). At ‘secondary sites’ of production, the glass was re-melted, at which point 
colour was added, and the glass was used locally (this process is outlined in Elisabetta Neri, Marco 
Verita and Alberto Conventi, ‘Glass mosaic tesserae from the 5‘ to the 6" century baptistery of San 
Giovanni alle Fonti, Milan, Italy’, pp 1-10). These secondary, local sites of production are elusive, 
but according to Cesare Fiori (‘Mosaic tesserae from the basilica of San Severo and glass production 
in Classe, Ravenna, Italy’, pp 33-41), a secondary source for glass production may have been 
excavated in Classe, though there is no evidence that mosaic tesserae were produced here; Fiori also, 
at pp 36-37, provides a quick overview of HIMT and Levantine I glass sources; and, at p. 40, notes 
that the tesserae at Classe correspond to those in other Ravennate churches, suggesting a single 
source of supply. Old glass was re-used, at which point glass from different places of origin was 
melted together; chemical analysis cannot always, therefore, determine the ultimate source of the 
glass, which makes tracking trading patterns difficult (for a discussion of this issue, see Fatma Marii, 
“Glass tesserae from the Petra church’, pp 11-24 and Rossella Arletti, ‘A study of glass tesserae from 
mosaics in the monasteries of Daphni and Hosios Loukas’, pp. 70-75). Some colours - notably red 
ane black - were particularly difficult to produce, and glass in these colours may have been 
orted separately (Marii, p. 20). Gold and silver glass tesserae require special techniques, and 
diff ferent base colours were used effectively to create different effects, as discussed by several authors, 
elude all those just cited, plus Claudia Tedeschi, ‘Mosaics and materials. Mosaics from the 5" 
and 6" centuries in Ravenna and Poreč > pp- 60- 69; Polytimi Loukopoulou and Antonia 
Moropoulou, ‘Notes on the morphology of the gold glass tesserae from Daphni monastery’, pp. 76- 
81; and Hannah Witte, ‘Studies in Middle Byzantine glass mosaics from Amorium’, pp 25-32. Witte 
also provides a serious revision, based on new testing of the mosaic and fresco fragments, of earlier 
reports on the Lower City Church excavated at Amorium, which dates roughly to the tenth century. 
There is a great deal of technical discussion, much of it focussing on the analysis of the 
chemical composition of glass; these discussions are always accompanied by tables setting details 
out clearly and concisely. Of more immediate interest to non-specialists, however, are discussions 
of how and where glass tesserae were cut for mosaic production (on which see Muscolino, esp. p. 
43, who suggests that some, at least, were actually cut to fit by mosaicists on the scaffolding) and 
of changes in fluxing agents. Though we are not told what, exactly, fluxing agents actually do, 
Arletti notes that they gradually changed from natron to halophytic plant ash across the ninth to 
eleventh century, which is of particular interest to her because the mosaic tesserae at Daphni 
were created by mixing new plant ash glass with recycled natron glass while those at Hosios 
Loukas apparently were imported from a different production site, and show much less re-use of 
natron glass (pp. 73-74). This observation differentiates Hosios Loukas and Daphni from the 
Ravennate churches, with their single supply source (Fiori, as above), and will need to be 
reconciled with arguments that the same mosaic team moved from Hosios Loukas to Daphni, 
and then perhaps to Torcello, outlined by Robin Cormack in ‘Viewing the mosaics of the 
monasteries of Hosios Loukas, Daphni and the Church of Santa Maria Assunta, Torcello’, pp. 
242-53. If Arletti and Cormack are both correct, we need to ask why the team changed glass 
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supplier (or, alternatively, whether the glass supplier’s stock changed, and, if so, what the 
significance of this change is) or, as yet another option, whether the Daphni team had access to 
earlier natron glass, presumably from a fairly large cache of older glass (from an earlier church?), 
with which it augmented its new supply of plant ash glass, either out of necessity (because the 
supply ran dry) or by choice (to conserve resources or because natron glass was considered to be 
higher quality than plant ash glass?). Bringing together the archaeology and the art historical 
raises new and important questions, and that is one of the great contributions of this volume. 

In this vein, several authors note the hierarchy of materials, with glass tesserae increasingly 
replaced by stone as one moves away from the apse (in Rome: Claudia Bolgia, “New light on the 
‘bright ages”. Experiments with mosaics and light in medieval Rome’, pp. 217-28 at p. 217) or 
further toward the ground (at San Vitale, Ravenna: Muscolino, p. 47; Tedeschi, p. 61) and/or as 
shortages occurred during the course of the decorative campaign (at Poreč: Ann Terry, ‘To 
beautify small things”, pp. 199-206, p. 201). Finally, and perhaps most importantly, two authors 
demonstrate that the technical details of mosaic making were often manipulated to create meaning. 
Terry (as above) notes that amber glass and gold tesserae were both used in ways that intentionally 
emphasised the luminosity of the mosaics at Poreč; while Bolgia (as above) argues that even very 
small shifts in the setting of the cubes in the Cosmati work on the confessio at Sta Maria in 
Aracoeli, Rome (1250s) were precisely calibrated to convey particular meanings. 

One chapter is devoted to forgeries. Irina Andreescu-Treadgold’s “The Christ head at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, the apse in the Bode Museum, Berlin, and other fake mosaics’ 
(pp. 271-90) argues that both are fakes, and expands her earlier points on this subject. Andreescu- 
Treadgold is one of our foremost experts on Byzantine mosaics, and she is almost certainly correct in 
her assessment here, but the methodology is problematic. She refuses to explain all of the details that 
prove the mosaics to be modern forgeries - although she explores some of them, clearly and precisely 
- because this would teach potential forgers lessons (see p. 277). This may be true, but it forces the 
reader to rely on some unsupported assertions. Andreescu-Treadgold would be the first to decry this 
practice in other contexts, so, however justified her reticence may be, it is unfortunate to see it here. 

Beyond the realm of mosaics, there are a number of chapters that focus on other uses of 
glass. Two focus on cage cups, or diatreta, with a special emphasis on the Lycurgus cup in the 
British Museum. This is made of dichroic glass, which changes colour in different types of light, 
as explained in a much later chapter (p. 329). Here, Rosemarie Lierke’s ‘On the manufacture of 
diatreta and cage cups from the Pharos Beaker to the Lycurgus Cup’ (pp. 89-102) provides an 
exceptionally clear and convincing explanation of the process that overturns a number of earlier 
suggestions; Jas Elsner (“The Lycurgus Cup’, pp. 103-11) supplies literary references that hint at 
the significance of the technique in the Late Antique world. They disagree about the original use 
of the cup, Lierke opting for its use as a light ahd Elsner arguing that it was a drinking cup; and 
Elsner also suggests that glass here imitates gems (p. 110), a theory taken further in the 
discussions of glass pendants: Chris Entwistle’s ‘Late antique glass pendants in the British 
Museum’, pp. 131-77 (with iconographic entries in the catalogue by Paul Corby Finney) and 
Stefan Réhrs, Andrew Meek and Chris Entwistle, ‘A scientific study of late antique glass 
pendants in the British Museum’, pp. 178-88. Together, these two chapters provide an extremely 
useful catalogue of the 90 pendants i in the British Museum (many of which have never been 
published bela ) along with a scientific study of the glass. The pendants seem to have filled a gap 
in the market for amulets as ‘magic gems’ declined, between roughly 350 and 550 (after which 
they, in turn, were replaced by metal amulets), while retaining the same core iconography as that 
found on gems. Most were apotropaic. The most unusual feature of the glass pendants is their 
colour, which is normally a rather unusual amber. According to Entwistle, amber has no known 
prophylactic value as a colour (pp. 135-36) and he wonders why it was used so extensively and 
unusually for the pendants. As is clear from a display of a selection of these pendants as part of 
the British Museum exhibition ‘Egypt, faith after the pharaohs’ (29.10.15-07.02.16), however, in 
bright light the amber glitters like gold, which was, surely, part of the colour’s attraction. 

Gold glass is considered in two chapters. The first, by Daniel Howells (‘Making late antique 
gold glass’, pp. 112-20), provides a clear and concise overview of the making and use of gold 
plas that supersedes all prey ous discussions of the medium, and concludes that gold glass 

ulfilled the role of silver plate for ‘the middle classes’. Howells wrote his doctoral thesis on gold 
glass as part of James’ Leverhulme project; his death shortly before this book appeared has 
deprived the scholarly world of a sharp and focussed intelligence. Howells’ chapter is followed 
by Andrew Meek’s “Gold glass in late antiquity: scientific analysis of the British Museum 
collection’, pp. 121-30, which is a fine pendant to it, and makes the additional point that gold 
lass shifts from a small scale production base of high m uality objects to a large scale production 
ae of lower quality objects, thus suggesting a shift in the patronage base. 
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Window glass is noted in passing by Anastassios Antonaras (“The production and uses of glass 
in Byzantine Thessaloniki’, pp. 189-98) but treated in detail in Claire Nesbitt’s ‘Experiencing the 
light. Byzantine church window glass and the aesthetics of worship’, pp. 207-16, which presents a 
helpful overview of what we know about Byzantine windows augmented by her own new research 
on glass and the aesthetics of light. Francesca Dell’Acqua (‘Borders of experimentalism. Glass in the 
frame of the Genoa mandylion’, pp. 234-41) provides an excellent study of the unique use of glass 
in the ten enamels of the frame, which picture the history of the mandylion prior to its arrival in 
Constantiniple in 944. Dell’Acqua also argues that the frame was made in Thessaloniki, and 
probably dates to the 1330s or 1340s (pp. 239-40). Finally, Lisa Pilosi and David Whitehouse 
consider ‘Early Islamic and Byzantine silver stain’ (pp. 329-37). Silver stain has long been identified 
in fourteenth-century French and English glassware, and in Arab glassware from the eighth century 
onward, but the connection between these two has been unclear. This important chapter tracks the 
origin and diffusion of silver stain and, for the first time, collects a sequence of examples in Byzantine 
glassware, including the very well known ‘mythological bowl’ in Venice, that may provide the 
missing link - although, as the authors note, the precise relationship between Byzantine and Arabic 
silver stain remains unclear. This is nonetheless a potentially very significant contribution both to 
studies of international cultural exchange in the medieval period and, more prosaically, to our 
understanding of Middle Byzantine decorated glass. 

The only other chapter to deal with glass in the Islamic world is Judith McKenzie’s ‘Alexandria 
on the Barada. The mosaics of the Great Mosque of Damascus’ (pp. 291-309). She sees the famous 
mosaics of the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem (690s) and the Great Mosque in Damascus (ca 715) 
as related through ‘details of workmanship’ (p. 291), and perhaps linked to mosaic wall decoration 
in Egypt, for which she cites three extant examples (unfortunately naming only two of them, and 
referencing only one of these). Her overview of the Dome of the Rock is a bit odd: McKenzie rather 
bizarrely perpetuates the myth that the building was constructed on the site of Mohammad’s night 
journey, a story that appeared far later than the building, and seems to believe that scholars have 
‘often assumed’ a western origin for the architecture, an argument that no credible scholar would 
now make. But her more important points concern the Damascus mosaics. She argues that those at 
the east end of the north arcade are later (she opts for 1089-1090) and, most controversially, 
reiterates her earlier arguments that the influence of all of the architectural mosaics was 
Alexandrian, and Nilotic (although, of course, Alexandria is not on the Nile). I am not convinced by 
this, but the chapter is otherwise extremely stimulating, and will no doubt spur further debate. 

Last but not least is the chapter by Liz James, Eméke Soproni and Bente Bjørnholt, ‘Mosaics by 
numbers. Some preliminary evidence from the Leverhulme database’, pp. 310-28, which presents the 
preliminary results to be gleaned from the Leverhulme database. The key points here are that mosaics 
were not, perhaps, quite the élite medium scholars have long assumed, and there are considerably 
more of them preserved (292, when the volume went to press) than usually recognised, particularly in 
Italy. The diffusion and spread of mosaic wall decoration, as represented by extant examples, is 
visualised in a wonderful set of maps, one for each century between the fourth and the fifteenth. 
Clearly, we will need to rethink the old paradigms about mosaic decoration, both beliefs about is 
exclusivity and about its predominantly Byzantine focus. James has already begun to present further 
thoughts on this at conferences, and a major book in currently in press. New light on old glass is only 
the beginning. 

A quick note on the graphics. Like the maps in James’ chapter, those in Entwistle’s article are 
excellent, and the tables throughout the book are wonderful. Of particular note are the tables 
illustrating the different colour tesserae found at Petra (Marii, table 2), the colours and materials 
and weight of the cubes at Amorium (Witte, tables 1-3), the character, context and date of glass 
fragments from Hagios Polyeuktos (Nesbitt, figs 1-4), and that showing new mosaics by century 
and region (James, fig. 13). Lierke’s diagrams are also extremely helpful. The plates are almost 
universally excellent (though sometimes a bit small), making the one exception - the clearly 
distorted image of the Virgin at Porta Panagia in Thessaly (p. 231 pl. 8, which is also mislabelled 
as Christ) - stand out in contrast. This illustrates a chapter devoted to a glass-less mosaic, Maria 
Vassilaki’s aptly titled “The absence of glass. Talking about the mosaics at Porta Panagia in 
Thessaly, Greece’, pp. 229-33, which I have not considered here. Nor have I considered Nano 
Chapidskic ‘The abbot Philotheos, founder of the katholikon of Hosios Loukas. Old and new 
observations’ (pp. 254-59) because it is, as the author says, a summary of a longer article that 
appeared in Cahiers archéologiques 54 (2011/2) and says little about glass. 

Many issues, of course, still remain to be resolved. For example, there is a persistent query, 
beginning already in the first chapter and running through the volume, about the role and nature of 
glass produced in northern Europe; and it will be clear from the foregoing that questions of glass 
supply remain open. The ordering of the chapters - which, among other oddities, separates the 
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various contributions on Poreč and on Daphni - remains, to me anyway, enigmatic. But New light on 
old glass is, to mix metaphors, a goldmine of information and its editors and authors are to be 
congratulated for raising as many questions as they answer and for presenting hitherto obscure 
material in an accessible and stimulating format. 


Leslie Brubaker 
University of Birmingham 


Elena N. Boeck, Imagining the Byzantine Past: the Perception of History in the Illustrated Manu- 
scripts of Skylitzes and Manasses. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2015. Pp. xviii, 314. 
DOI: 10.1017/byz.2016.16 


Three extensively illustrated manuscripts of Byzantine historical works survive. One, made in 
Sicily in the second quarter of ithe twelfth century, contains the original Greek text of George 
Skylitzes’s Historical Synopsis.' Another resents a Russian translation of George the Monk’s 
Chronicle, copied in Tver ca. 1300.7 A third, produced at Turnovo probably in 1349, has a 
Bulgarian prose rendering of Constantine Manasses’s versified Chronological Synopsis, 
supplemented here and there by short notes dealing mostly with Bulgarian history. 

The first and last of these codices form the subject of Elena Boeck’s recent monograph. It is 
uncertain just who ordered them to be copied and illustrated, but suspicions fall, respectively, on 
Roger II, ing of Sicily from 1130 to 1154 and Ivan Alexander, tsar of Bulgaria from 1331 to 
1371.5 Neither monarch commissioned an original piece of historiography, preferring instead to 
make use of Byzantine texts. € Several scholars have assumed that the pictures in the Madrid and 
Vatican manuscripts may likewise have been based on (now lost) models produced in 
Constantinople, eat Skylitzes and Manasses wrote. 


1 Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, Vitr. 26-2, on-line in the Biblioteca Digital Hispánica (bdh.bne.es). 

2 Moscow, Poccuiicxaa TocynapcrBennas On6smuorexa, cb. 173.1, Ne 100, on-line in the digital library of St. 
Sergius’s Holy Trinity Monastery (old.stsl.ru/manuscripts). 

3 Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. slav. 2. On the manuscript’s dating: J. Andreev, 
Boneapua npes emopama uemeopm na XIV eek (Veliko Turnovo 1993) 206-11, 273-85. 

4 These additions have been translated into English: K. Petkov, The Voices of Medieval Bulgaria, Seventh- 
Fifteenth Century: The Records of a Bygone Culture (Leiden 2008) 450-4. They are based on the Greek 
Historical Epitome by John Zonaras: J. Trifonov, 'benexKu Bbpxy cpeqHoObTapcKMa NpeBom Ha 
Manacuesata xpouuxa', Hseecmua na Boreapckua apxeanoeuuecku uncmumym 2 (1923-4) 137-73, esp. 141-8. 

5 Onthe latter, most recently: A. Alberti, Ivan Aleksandar (1331-1371): splendore e tramonto del secondo 
impero bulgaro (Florence 2010). The Vatican manuscript may have been made for his son Ivan Asen: A. 
Heisenberg, 'Uber den Ursprung der illustrierten Chronik des Konstantinos Manasses', Miinchner Jabrbuch 
der bildenden Kunst N.F. 5 (1928) 291-310, esp. 296-9. - A possible patron for the Madrid Skylitzes is 
George of Antioch: S. Luca, 'Dalle collezioni manoscritte di Spagna: libri originari o provenienti dall' Italia 
greca medievale', RSBN n.s. 44 (2007) 39-96, esp. 81. 

6 The Bulgarian translation of Manasses is so literal that it is sometimes hard to understand without 
recourse to the Greek original. Take, for instance, the first paragraph on f. 155r of Vat. slav. 2 (Boeck, pl. 6): 
IIpbutu xe xora pbk% TIbHHaaro CANIbCTBa, WKe BECbKOMYy GOJIOX*KeHY TIbCTOTOM MPbBTbBHEIA IIJIbTH 
HeMONHO ecTb He IIpbuTH (HanagaeT 6c) eCTBCTBO CKOpoe pasApylenie qErb pocan); cf. Mepav &è péAAov 
TOTALOV TOV TIS PEevotiic ovoiac, / öv ma&vtTa mepikeipevov Ma&xOG BvynTOD capkiov / &pýxyavov pů SieAOEiv 
(éxetyer yàp Å pbotc, / ù taxoupydc nopOpevtpLA, TO ypéos K&nattodca), ed. O. Lampsides, Constantini 
Manassis Breviarium Chronicum (Athens 1996) vv. 4881-4. 

7 E.g. G. Cavallo, 'La cultura italo-greca nella produzione libraria', in I bizantini in Italia (Milan 1982) 
495-612, esp. 559; V. Tsamakda, The Illustrated Chronicle of Ioannes Skylitzes in Madrid (Leiden 2002) 
260-1; Heisenberg, 'Uber den Ursprung', 303-10; H. Belting, Das illuminierte Buch in der 
spdtbyzantinischen Gesellschaft (Heidelberg 1970) 21. 
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various contributions on Poreč and on Daphni - remains, to me anyway, enigmatic. But New light on 
old glass is, to mix metaphors, a goldmine of information and its editors and authors are to be 
congratulated for raising as many questions as they answer and for presenting hitherto obscure 
material in an accessible and stimulating format. 


Leslie Brubaker 
University of Birmingham 


Elena N. Boeck, Imagining the Byzantine Past: the Perception of History in the Illustrated Manu- 
scripts of Skylitzes and Manasses. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2015. Pp. xviii, 314. 
DOI: 10.1017/byz.2016.16 


Three extensively illustrated manuscripts of Byzantine historical works survive. One, made in 
Sicily in the second quarter of ithe twelfth century, contains the original Greek text of George 
Skylitzes’s Historical Synopsis.' Another resents a Russian translation of George the Monk’s 
Chronicle, copied in Tver ca. 1300.7 A third, produced at Turnovo probably in 1349, has a 
Bulgarian prose rendering of Constantine Manasses’s versified Chronological Synopsis, 
supplemented here and there by short notes dealing mostly with Bulgarian history. 

The first and last of these codices form the subject of Elena Boeck’s recent monograph. It is 
uncertain just who ordered them to be copied and illustrated, but suspicions fall, respectively, on 
Roger II, ing of Sicily from 1130 to 1154 and Ivan Alexander, tsar of Bulgaria from 1331 to 
1371.5 Neither monarch commissioned an original piece of historiography, preferring instead to 
make use of Byzantine texts. € Several scholars have assumed that the pictures in the Madrid and 
Vatican manuscripts may likewise have been based on (now lost) models produced in 
Constantinople, eat Skylitzes and Manasses wrote. 


1 Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, Vitr. 26-2, on-line in the Biblioteca Digital Hispánica (bdh.bne.es). 

2 Moscow, Poccuiicxaa TocynapcrBennas On6smuorexa, cb. 173.1, Ne 100, on-line in the digital library of St. 
Sergius’s Holy Trinity Monastery (old.stsl.ru/manuscripts). 

3 Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. slav. 2. On the manuscript’s dating: J. Andreev, 
Boneapua npes emopama uemeopm na XIV eek (Veliko Turnovo 1993) 206-11, 273-85. 

4 These additions have been translated into English: K. Petkov, The Voices of Medieval Bulgaria, Seventh- 
Fifteenth Century: The Records of a Bygone Culture (Leiden 2008) 450-4. They are based on the Greek 
Historical Epitome by John Zonaras: J. Trifonov, 'benexKu Bbpxy cpeqHoObTapcKMa NpeBom Ha 
Manacuesata xpouuxa', Hseecmua na Boreapckua apxeanoeuuecku uncmumym 2 (1923-4) 137-73, esp. 141-8. 

5 Onthe latter, most recently: A. Alberti, Ivan Aleksandar (1331-1371): splendore e tramonto del secondo 
impero bulgaro (Florence 2010). The Vatican manuscript may have been made for his son Ivan Asen: A. 
Heisenberg, 'Uber den Ursprung der illustrierten Chronik des Konstantinos Manasses', Miinchner Jabrbuch 
der bildenden Kunst N.F. 5 (1928) 291-310, esp. 296-9. - A possible patron for the Madrid Skylitzes is 
George of Antioch: S. Luca, 'Dalle collezioni manoscritte di Spagna: libri originari o provenienti dall' Italia 
greca medievale', RSBN n.s. 44 (2007) 39-96, esp. 81. 

6 The Bulgarian translation of Manasses is so literal that it is sometimes hard to understand without 
recourse to the Greek original. Take, for instance, the first paragraph on f. 155r of Vat. slav. 2 (Boeck, pl. 6): 
IIpbutu xe xora pbk% TIbHHaaro CANIbCTBa, WKe BECbKOMYy GOJIOX*KeHY TIbCTOTOM MPbBTbBHEIA IIJIbTH 
HeMONHO ecTb He IIpbuTH (HanagaeT 6c) eCTBCTBO CKOpoe pasApylenie qErb pocan); cf. Mepav &è péAAov 
TOTALOV TOV TIS PEevotiic ovoiac, / öv ma&vtTa mepikeipevov Ma&xOG BvynTOD capkiov / &pýxyavov pů SieAOEiv 
(éxetyer yàp Å pbotc, / ù taxoupydc nopOpevtpLA, TO ypéos K&nattodca), ed. O. Lampsides, Constantini 
Manassis Breviarium Chronicum (Athens 1996) vv. 4881-4. 

7 E.g. G. Cavallo, 'La cultura italo-greca nella produzione libraria', in I bizantini in Italia (Milan 1982) 
495-612, esp. 559; V. Tsamakda, The Illustrated Chronicle of Ioannes Skylitzes in Madrid (Leiden 2002) 
260-1; Heisenberg, 'Uber den Ursprung', 303-10; H. Belting, Das illuminierte Buch in der 
spdtbyzantinischen Gesellschaft (Heidelberg 1970) 21. 
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Boeck has little patience with putative prototypes and resolutely sweeps aside the timeworn 
notions of ‘centre’ and ‘periphery’. ‘I argue throughout this book that message trumps 
materiality,’ she explains (50). ‘[T]he designer of each manuscript dissected, discarded, selectively 
reshaped, and amplified segments of the Byzantine past to suit the interests and preoccupations 
of a non-Byzantine audience’ (88). The two agents must have followed the wishes of their 
sovereigns (89); ‘artists were not expected to read the text and were probably not empowered to 
make ee about what to represent’ (91). Roger II’s approach is characterized as 

erquisitive’ (a newly-coined word), that of Ivan Alexander, as ‘protective’ (69). Miniatures in 
Ae Madrid manuscript frequently stress the emperors’ personal weakness (fols. 63v, 7Or-v, 
80r-v, 84v-85r, 86v-87r, 102r, 157r-159r, 174r-178v, 206v, etc.) and thus highlight the political 
instability of King Roger’s foreign rival, ‘Byzantium. In the Vatican codex, on the other hand, 
Ivan Alexander - rather than the rulers of Constantinople — is cast as rightful successor to the 
Roman emperors of old (fols. 1v, 91v, 123v-124r, 204v-205r). 

Written to the sound of nineteenth-century opera music (xvi), Boeck’s prose is often 
melodious: ‘Consideration of narrative configurations also highlights how the two manuscripts 
opted for opposite strategies of dealing with an imperial decapitation’ (182). Her book is, in the 
author’s own words, ‘the first comparative, cross-cultural study of medieval illustrated histories’ (1). 


Georgi R. Parpulov 
Plovdiv 


Hasan Colak, The Orthodox Church in the Modern Middle East: Relations between the Otto- 
man Central Administration and the Patriarchates of Antioch, Jerusalem and Alexandria. 
Ankara: Türk Tarih Kurumu, 2015. Pp. xiv, 282. 

DOT: 10.1017/byz.2016.17 


This book represents a revision of the author’s doctoral thesis, completed at the University of 
Birmingham. He claims that it offers the first and only study of relations between the Ottoman 
central administration and the Eastern Orthodox Patriarchates of Antioch, Jerusalem, and 
Alexandria. Its chief value lies in the fact that the author has made use of unpublished and 
previously unexplored Ottoman archival documents, notably the Prime Ministerial Ottoman 
Archives in Istanbul which contain the correspondence between the central administration and 
the Eastern Patriarchates. 


Colak begins by quoting a passage from Steven Runciman’s ‘seminal’ book, The Great 
Church in Captivity (1968): 


In the course of the sixteenth century the Sultan acquired dominion over Syria and 
Egypt, thus absorbing the lands of the Orthodox Patriarchates of Alexandria, Antioch 
and Jerusalem. The Sublime Porte wished to centralize everything at Constantinople; 
and the Great Church followed its lead. As a result the Eastern Patriarchates were put 
into a position of inferiority in comparison with that of Constantinople. The Eastern 
Patriarchs lost in theory none of their ecclesiastical rights or autonomy, and they 
continued to administer the Orthodox within their sees. But in practice they found that 
they could only negotiate with the Sublime Porte through their brother in 
Constantinople... (pp. 176-7) 


All scholars since Runciman, says Çolak, have accepted this model without question, which 
is apparently why we still have no history of the Eastern Patriarchates in the early modern 
Ottoman Empire. He proceeds to demonstrate that the Eastern Patriarchates were (sometimes) 
able to operate independently of the Constantinople Patriarchate, that they (sometimes) enjoyed 
a direct line to the central administration, and that the authority of the Ecumenical Patriarchate 
over them was (to some extent) limited. What he omits to say is that Runciman’s agenda was 
different, that his primary focus was on the Great Church, that the Constantinople Patriarchate 
was indis utably the senior throne, and that from that perspective the other patriarchates were 
indeed abara. (for the most part) subservient, relatively impoverished, and the guardians of 
much smaller flocks. 

‘As late as 1964’, writes Çolak, ‘Ware [in his book Eustratios Argenti: A Study of the Greek 
Church under Turkish Rule] did not talk about such a subordination of the Eastern Patriarchates 
to the Great Church even though he referred to the millet system to explain the status of the 
Patriarch of Constantinople under Ottoman rule’ (p. 15). Indeed he had no reason to do so there, 
but in his earlier, much more comprehensive book, The Orthodox Church (1963; 3rd edition 
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Gonda Van Steen, Stage of Emergency: Theater and Public Performance under the Greek 
Military Dictatorship of 1967-1974. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2015. Pp. xviii, 376. 
DOI: 10.1017/byz.2016.19 


Gonda Van Steen has justly made a name for herself as one of the leading experts on the 
performance of ancient Greek drama in modern Greece. In her books Venom in Verse (2000) on 
Aristophanes in modern Greece and Theatre of the Condemned (2011) on the performances of 
ancient tragedy on Greek prison islands during the late 1940s and the 1950s, she showed herself 
to be keenly aware of the political ramifications of drama performances in the Greek state, 
while in Liberating Hellenism from the Ottoman Empire (2010) she demonstrated that these 
ramifications go back at least as far as performances of Sophocles’ Philoctetes and Euripides’ 
Hecuba in Odessa in 1817-18 and a staged reading of Aeschylus’ Persians in Constantinople 
in 1820. 

Although both Theatre of the Condemned and Stage of Emergency are published in the 
OUP’s ‘Classical Presences’ series, in her new book Van Steen focuses on performances of 
contemporary Greek plays rather than ancient drama, building on the excellent unpublished PhD 
thesis by Philip Hager.' She devotes more pages to three contemporary plays performed during 
the extraordinary flowering of Greek theatre between 1970 and 1973, namely Yorgos Skourtis’ 
Ot vravráðeç (1970), Petros Markaris’ Brechtian H iotopia tov AA Pérčo (published in 1965 but 
staged in 1971 and 1972) and Iakovos Kambanellis’ spectacle To peyéAo pac toipKxo (1973) than to 
any other play, while performances of ancient drama make a comparatively rare appearance. 
Thus Van Steen’s book, hard on the heels of Kostis Kornetis’ Children of the Dictatorship 
(2013), takes its place as another in-depth study in English of Greek culture under the farcical 
Colonels’ junta, doing authoritatively for drama what Karen Van Dyck’s Kassandra and the 
Censors (1998) did for poetry. 

The title of Van Steen’s book makes a play on a phrase from the title of the royal decree of 21 
April 1967 Tlepi knpúčews TNG y@pac EIG KATAOTAOIV TMOALOpKias KAL aVvaOTOATIS é&pðpæov Ttov 
Zvvtáéypatoc which, among other things, prohibited the circulation of pedestrians and vehicles in 
the streets of Athens. Van Steen shows how, in a country where open-air gatherings of more than 
five people were forbidden, theatre brought people together to participate in a group activity that 
made them realize that there were other like-minded people in their midst, and for this reason 
theatrical performances could often become covert political demonstrations. She stresses the 
importance of the experimental, the live and the collective nature of theatre as an ongoing process 
ore a rehearsal’), which made it a more effective tool of cultural resistance than other artistic 
media: 


Whereas cinema, literature, and the publishing world of the time still delivered finished 
products, arbitrarily perfected by a fixed point in time, the stage, unencumbered by 
pressure for finality, tried out ideas in group settings, bounced them off on its first, 
somewhat random audiences, then aimed to grow these audiences and to cultivate more 
committed groups of critical theater-goers (p. 25). 


Van Steen rightly devotes a lot of space to the Colonels’ censorship policy and to the various 
ways that authors and directors found of getting round it. She stresses the importance of actors 
freeing themselves from the script and expressing themselves through non-lexical means such as 
gestures and tone of voice. She also shows how, time and again, the literal-minded censors failed 
to see the wood for the trees, censoring individual words and phrases while leaving the overall 
message intact. But she rightly stresses that censorship had plagued the Greek theatre before the 
Colonel’s coup, referring especially to the banning of Karolos Koun’s production of 
Aristophanes’ Birds in 1959 because it included a scene parodying an Orthodox priest, and the 
banning of Vangelis Katasanis’ Orav o1 Atpeidec... in August 1964, under the liberal Papandreou 
government, for making anti-royalist statements. 

Despite the book’s subtitle, Van Steen says nothing about performances of avant-garde 
music. Musical performance during the dictatorship, which was more or less uncensorable 
as long as it did not involve verbal text, is a topic that should be studied while some of 
the composers, performers and audience members are still alive. I attended an unforgettable 
performance of Jani Christou’s Avazapdéotacn III: O maviotac at the Hellenic-American Union in 


1 P. Hager, ‘From the margin to the mainstream: the production of politically-engaged theatre in Greece 
during the dictatorship of the Colonels (1967-1974)’, PhD thesis, Royal Holloway, University of London, 
June 2008. 
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1969, during which the ‘pianist’ (the actor Grigoris Semitekolo) began throttling himself with one 
hand while striking the keys with the other, until his rogue hand forced him off his stool and on 
to the floor, where he groped around in a vain attempt to regain his seat in front of his 
instrument.” To the audience this happening seemed to be an allegory of the way the Colonels 
were curtailing creative freedom and stifling Greek culture. 

Also, despite the fact that the programme of the exhilarating revue ... kai ov yteviCeoan is 
reproduced on the front cover, Van Steen provides little detail of the show itself, which I attended 
in the Adooc Mayxpatiov in the summer of 1973. While Van Steen points to the sexual innuendo 
implicit in the show’s title (something of which I confess I had been previously unaware), she 
doesn’t mention the number entitled ‘To teAevtaio taykó oto Kovpõiotáv’ - a reference to the 
notorious scene in Bertolucci’s 1972 film Last Tango in Paris, which many people in Greece had 
heard about even though it had been banned there. The sketch began with a fictional TV news 
item oe that the price of butter had risen in Kurdistan. (Greece was experiencing galloping 
inflation at the time, whereas until recently the military government had managed artificially 
to keep inflation down.) This was the cue for a song in tango rhythm whose lyrics contained an 
outrageous sexual innuendo: 


Me Povtupai kat pe Atyn papperdda 
eivat o MOTOS GOV OWOTT Carada, 

KL OTav Titota ad Povtupo Sev peivet, 
BoAete óñor oto yopi oas Patedtvn. 


The fact that such innuendoes, which became the talk of the town, managed to avoid being 
banned from the stage is a testament to the blinkered outlook of the censorship authorities. 
Those who took part in this show - writers, performers and audience - were complicit in seeing 
such verses as ridiculing the prudishness and stupidity of the military regime. 

I shall end with a few minor quibbles. First, Van Steen writes that the short stories that were 
compulsorily published in newspapers in 1969 were taken from ‘an interwar anthology compiled 
by Iraklis Apostolidis’ (p. 102). In fact, Apostolidis’ famous anthology, which first appeared in 
1933, was confined to poetry, whereas he began publishing his less well-known anthology of 
stories in 1953. Secondly, she states that the title of the magazine H ovvéyeiæ ‘stressed genuine 
cultural continuity’ (p. 103), whereas in reality it implied that the magazine was continuing the 
struggle for the freedom of speech that had been initiated in the volumes Aexaoyta Keipeva, Néa 
keíueva and Néa xeipeva 2. Thirdly, she presents Romioi and Hellenes as two different kinds of 
Greek (p. 199), whereas Patrick Leigh Fermor and Michael Herzfeld (the second of whom she 
aie = to) conceived of the Romios and the Hellene as two antithetical aspects of each 
individual. 

I should stress that the above caveats in no way alter the fact that Van Steen’s book is a 
masterly analysis of Greek theatre during the Entaetic. 


Peter Mackridge 
St Cross College, Oxford 


2 An amateur video of a modern performance, without the underlying political dimension, can be seen at 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=-Cghw-KvJdo. 
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Boeck has little patience with putative prototypes and resolutely sweeps aside the timeworn 
notions of ‘centre’ and ‘periphery’. ‘I argue throughout this book that message trumps 
materiality,’ she explains (50). ‘[T]he designer of each manuscript dissected, discarded, selectively 
reshaped, and amplified segments of the Byzantine past to suit the interests and preoccupations 
of a non-Byzantine audience’ (88). The two agents must have followed the wishes of their 
sovereigns (89); ‘artists were not expected to read the text and were probably not empowered to 
make ee about what to represent’ (91). Roger II’s approach is characterized as 

erquisitive’ (a newly-coined word), that of Ivan Alexander, as ‘protective’ (69). Miniatures in 
Ae Madrid manuscript frequently stress the emperors’ personal weakness (fols. 63v, 7Or-v, 
80r-v, 84v-85r, 86v-87r, 102r, 157r-159r, 174r-178v, 206v, etc.) and thus highlight the political 
instability of King Roger’s foreign rival, ‘Byzantium. In the Vatican codex, on the other hand, 
Ivan Alexander - rather than the rulers of Constantinople — is cast as rightful successor to the 
Roman emperors of old (fols. 1v, 91v, 123v-124r, 204v-205r). 

Written to the sound of nineteenth-century opera music (xvi), Boeck’s prose is often 
melodious: ‘Consideration of narrative configurations also highlights how the two manuscripts 
opted for opposite strategies of dealing with an imperial decapitation’ (182). Her book is, in the 
author’s own words, ‘the first comparative, cross-cultural study of medieval illustrated histories’ (1). 


Georgi R. Parpulov 
Plovdiv 


Hasan Colak, The Orthodox Church in the Modern Middle East: Relations between the Otto- 
man Central Administration and the Patriarchates of Antioch, Jerusalem and Alexandria. 
Ankara: Türk Tarih Kurumu, 2015. Pp. xiv, 282. 

DOT: 10.1017/byz.2016.17 


This book represents a revision of the author’s doctoral thesis, completed at the University of 
Birmingham. He claims that it offers the first and only study of relations between the Ottoman 
central administration and the Eastern Orthodox Patriarchates of Antioch, Jerusalem, and 
Alexandria. Its chief value lies in the fact that the author has made use of unpublished and 
previously unexplored Ottoman archival documents, notably the Prime Ministerial Ottoman 
Archives in Istanbul which contain the correspondence between the central administration and 
the Eastern Patriarchates. 


Colak begins by quoting a passage from Steven Runciman’s ‘seminal’ book, The Great 
Church in Captivity (1968): 


In the course of the sixteenth century the Sultan acquired dominion over Syria and 
Egypt, thus absorbing the lands of the Orthodox Patriarchates of Alexandria, Antioch 
and Jerusalem. The Sublime Porte wished to centralize everything at Constantinople; 
and the Great Church followed its lead. As a result the Eastern Patriarchates were put 
into a position of inferiority in comparison with that of Constantinople. The Eastern 
Patriarchs lost in theory none of their ecclesiastical rights or autonomy, and they 
continued to administer the Orthodox within their sees. But in practice they found that 
they could only negotiate with the Sublime Porte through their brother in 
Constantinople... (pp. 176-7) 


All scholars since Runciman, says Çolak, have accepted this model without question, which 
is apparently why we still have no history of the Eastern Patriarchates in the early modern 
Ottoman Empire. He proceeds to demonstrate that the Eastern Patriarchates were (sometimes) 
able to operate independently of the Constantinople Patriarchate, that they (sometimes) enjoyed 
a direct line to the central administration, and that the authority of the Ecumenical Patriarchate 
over them was (to some extent) limited. What he omits to say is that Runciman’s agenda was 
different, that his primary focus was on the Great Church, that the Constantinople Patriarchate 
was indis utably the senior throne, and that from that perspective the other patriarchates were 
indeed abara. (for the most part) subservient, relatively impoverished, and the guardians of 
much smaller flocks. 

‘As late as 1964’, writes Çolak, ‘Ware [in his book Eustratios Argenti: A Study of the Greek 
Church under Turkish Rule] did not talk about such a subordination of the Eastern Patriarchates 
to the Great Church even though he referred to the millet system to explain the status of the 
Patriarch of Constantinople under Ottoman rule’ (p. 15). Indeed he had no reason to do so there, 
but in his earlier, much more comprehensive book, The Orthodox Church (1963; 3rd edition 
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2015, pp. 22-5), written incidentally five years before Runciman, he carefully explains how the 
heretical positions adopted by the Churches in Antioch and Alexandria were resolved by a series 
of Ecumenical Councils in the fourth and fifth centuries and that, following their resolution, ‘a 
settled order of precedence was established among them: in order of rank, Rome, Constantinople, 
Alexandria, Antioch, Jerusalem’. And of Constantinople in particular he writes, “The Patriarch of 
Constantinople is known as the “Ecumenical” (or universal) Patriarch, and since the schism 
between east and west he has enjoyed a position of special honour among all the Orthodox 
communities, but he does not have the right to interfere in the internal affairs of other Churches. 
His place resembles that of the Archbishop of Canterbury in the worldwide Anglican communion’ 
(p. 7). Of course all this happened a very long time before the period that Colak is interested in, 
but the Councils bid the fundamental tenets of Christian doctrine, Orthodoxy sets great 
store by tradition, and it is not without reason that Runciman should write as he did. 

That said, Çolak provides some extremely interesting material on patterns of relations 
between the Eastern Patriarchates and the central administration in the early modern period, 
much of which will be new to historians of the Church. He shows that they often did not need 
the mediation of the Constantinople Patriarchate to obtain access to the Sublime Porte. The part 
played by the Catholic missionaries and their access to provincial authorities in the Ottoman 
Levant is analysed, as is the close co-operation between the Phanariots and the Ottoman central 
administration in Istanbul. Especially revealing is the case of the long-reigning Patriarch 
Silvestros of Antioch (1724-66) which is the focus of the author’s study of the Greek Orthodox 
retaliation against Catholic infiltration among the people and clergy of the Patriarchate of 
Antioch. The news that a rival Catholic Patriarch named Kyrillos had been appointed with the 
support of the Jesuit missionaries and the citizens of Damascus (in which city the Patriarch 
resides) was greeted with unholy fury by the Holy Synod in Constantinople: ‘May they [the 
supporters of Kyrillos] be excommunicated by the holy, consubstantial, life-giving and indivisible 
Trinity and may they be cursed, unforgiven and unloosed eternally, after death. The stones and 
iron may be freed but they may never. May they inherit the leprosy of Gehazi and strangling of 
Judea, groaning and enbling on earth, just like Cain, and may their share be with God-fighting 
Judeans, and crucifying the Lord of glory...’ Interestingly, it took the Papacy twenty years to 
ratify Kyrillos’s election. Meanwhile the French ambassador to Damascus argued that ‘putting 
Catholics on patriarchal thrones was not the best way to advance Catholicism there’. 

The second half of the book, which is concerned with the eighteenth century, reads much 
better than the first and appears to have benefited from the attentions of a native English speaker 
(though it would have been better still for being copy-edited). Chapter 1, on the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, clearly received no such attention: sentences are long, syntax goes astray, 
and the meaning is often obscure. Revision of the thesis seems to have been somewhat 
perfunctory and much of the signposting has been left in the text. Nor is it without error. J. M. 
Neale, for example, staunchest of Anglicans, is unaccountably described as ‘a Catholic 
Englishman’. Neale had been two years in his grave before Chrysostomos Papadopoulos 
(Archbishop of Athens, 1923-38) was born, and yet they are treated by Colak as contemporaries. 


Graham Speake 
Oxford 


Natalia Deliyannaki (ed.), T. I. Zappin, Xnpewdoers otov Avpixd Bio tov Ayyedov Lixedsiavov. 
Athens: Ermis 2012. Pp. 304 
DOI: 10.1017/byz.2016.18 


Since 1991 (when I completed my doctoral dissertation on Sikelianos), there have been some 
extremely valuable additions to the Sikelianos bibliography; indeed, many of these could be 
described as essential resources for research on this most unmodish and underrated of Modern 
Greek poets. Most notably, there is the very useful Chronography (Kostas Bournazakis, 
Xpovoypapia AyyeAov Xıkediavoù, Athens: Ikaros 2006), which colle serve as a partial basis for a 
future biography; several volumes of letters (including Kostas Bournazakis [ed.], Ayyedoc 
Likehiavoc, Cpdypata orv Eva ldApep Xıikeñiævoð, Athens: Ikaros 2008) and two excellent studies by 
Athina Voyatzoglou: H MeydAn Idéa tov Avpiopov (Crete: Panepistimiakes Ekdoeseis Kritis 1999) 
and H Téveoņ twv natépwv (Athens: Kastaniotis 2005). In 2003, the very welcome collection of 
short pieces on Sikelianos by G.P. Savidis appeared, gathered together under the title Avyvoorétes 
yia tov Lixediavé and edited by Voyiatzoglou (Athens: Ermis). Quirkier publications, but still of 
some biographical interest, are the slim volume of further reminiscences by the poet’s widow, 
Anna Sikelianou (O Hoirýç Ayyedog SixeMavos, Athens: Ikaros 2002), and the brief off-beat memoir 
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Nadine Schibille, Hagia Sophia and the Byzantine Aesthetic Experience. Farnham: Ashgate, 
2014. Pp. xii, 282. 
DOI: 10.1017/byz.2016.14 


Hagia Sophia in Constantinople has been centre stage in Byzantinist discourse for more than two 
centuries. Considering that numerous Byzantine sites across the eastern Mediterranean still lack 
systematic and detailed documentation, another monograph on the monument above all 
monuments that signifies Byzantium’ might seem out of step. Yet, Nadine Schibille’s book, a 
revised version of her PhD dissertation, proves that the opposite is true. In her study, Schibille is 
concerned with the ‘aesthetic data’ contained in the sixth-century architecture and decorative 
programme of Hagia Sophia. In other words, she analyses the late-antique perceptions and 
polyphonic reception of the building, its mosaics and marble surfaces. The book offers a 
synthetic assessment of how contemporaries (writers and viewers) experienced and understood 
the fundamental components of early Byzantine visual culture through aesthetics. 

The monograph is comprised of seven chapters. In the introduction, Schibille sketches the lines of 
her inquiry by explaining how an investigation of Hagia Sophia from the aesthetic standpoint can 
broaden our picture of monumental art, and its function and perception, in sixth-century Byzantium. 
Crucially, Schibille” s endeavour selects ‘sight’ and ‘vision’ as the key sense in understanding the 
fundamental aesthetic features entailed in the ecclesiastical space of the church, including light. The 
first chapter discusses the two surviving ekphraseis of Hagia Sophia, written by Prokopios and Paul 
the Silentiary respectively, and highlights their significance in re-constructing early Byzantine beliefs 
about E and imagination. The author, then, moves on to the sixth-century anonymous 
hymn for the inauguration of Hagia Sophia (kontakion), and emphasises the predominant role of 
light in the spiritual and intellectual experience of the edifice. Special attention is paid to the differences 
between the ekphrastic accounts and ee kontakion in relation to the audiences they served. 

The second chapter introduces us to the well-known construction history of the Justinianic 
church and indicates the dome’s vitality in the illumination and overall impression of the 
building. At the core of the chapter, light (before and after sunset) is put under the microscope 
and emerges as a profoundly influential element for the creation and optical appreciation of 
Hagia Sophia’s sacred space. Here Schibille also places the building within the context of pre- 
sixth-century developments in ecclesiastical architecture, from St John Stoudios to Hagios 
Polyeuktos, to demonstrate that, despite employing some well-established architectural solutions, 
Hagia Sophia represents a groundbreaking artistic achievement. 

The third chapter analyses the original decorative programme by concentrating on materials, 
stylistic patterns, colour selection, technique and geographical provenance. Schibille argues for an 
intricate interplay between Hagia Sophia’s marble revetments and the ekphrastic descriptions, which 
serves to underscore the luminosity and exceptional brightness of the interior space. As for the non- 
figurative mosaic decoration, the author notes that it constitutes a most effective medium of creating 
a unified monumental entity rather than a disorienting mix of individual compositions. The issue of 
originality plays strongly into the final part of the chapter on how colours and materials were not a 
matter ae ut the result of a scrutinized and meticulous selection process. 

In chapter four, Schibille proceeds to questions of symbol and meaning in the mosaic 
decoration. The cross represents the focal sign in the interior space of the church, the “beginning 
and end of all things”. Similar to her examination of the architecture, the author considers 
affinities and differences of the mosaics with other Justinianic mosaic ensembles surviving in the 
Mediterranean basin. Keeping up with the notion of Hagia Sophia’s exceptional superiority, we 
read that while the mosaics of Saint Vitale in Ravenna or Saint Catherine on Sinai targeted 
specific kinds of beholders, the material beauty of the Great Church essentially surpassed the 
terrestrial sphere by conveying the concept of divine wisdom. 


1 L. James, ‘Book Review of Robert S. Nelson, Hagia Sophia, 1850-1950. Holy Wisdom Modern 
Monument (Chicago and London 2004), Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 31.1 (2007), 117. 
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In the fifth chapter, Schibille turns to Neoplatonic philosophy to refine her understanding of 
some recurrent terms such as divine nature, light and Beaty. Here the problem, as she rightly 
points out from the start, is that there is no concrete link between philosophical word and the art 
of Hagia Sophia. Through a rigorous discussion that includes Plotinus’ Enneads and several 
Platonic works, Pseudo-Dionysius rises as the key writer, who deemed universal beauty as 
encompassing “the opposing concepts of light and darkness” which, in turn, evokes the human 
quest for divine wisdom. 

How could the tangible beauty of Hagia Sophia lead the faithful to God? Seeking to answer 
this question in the sixth chapter of her monograph, Schibille delves again into the written 
record. In dialogue with the works of Plato, Proclus, Gregory of Nyssa and Pseudo-Dionysius, 
she develops the concept of mimesis, defined as the quality contained in all beings and realities. 
Appropriately, Schibille brings the artist/architect to the stage by arguing that through the 
erection and adornment of the Great Church, they introduce the human mind to divinity. Light is 
seen as the formative medium that communicates divine transcendence. 

Schibille’s final chapter reminds us that the metaphysical dimension of Hagia Sophia 
becomes accessible when approached from the perspective of aesthetics. Divine revelation was 
indeed the ultimate objective of the Great Church. In supporting this idea, Schibille’s decision to 
evaluate a new piece of evidence - a Syriac inauguration hymn glorifying the church of Hagia 
Sophia in Edessa - comes too late in the book and, at first reading the scrupulous analysis 
appears somehow out of context. Nevertheless, it is the colourful mosaic decoration to which 
Schibille returns. The aesthetic values evoked by this material lavishness helped the beholders to 
draw direct links to the divinity. 

The important contribution of Schibille’s book lies in its focussed investigation of Byzantine 
aesthetics as evidenced in one of the most important monuments of the world. The author offers 
an aesthetically rich narrative that epitomises a major point in modern art-historical discourse, the 
constant interaction between word and image. Surprising the casual reader who would think that 
Hagia Sophia has been adequately explored, Schibille succeeds in shedding light on significant, yet 
less-known, facets of the Justinianic building. Aesthetics in the early Byzantine world are now 
more fully understood thanks to the stimulating research in Schibille’s monograph. 


Giorgos Makris 
Kog University 


C. Entwistle and L. James (eds), New light on old glass: recent research on Byzantine mosaics and 
glass. London: The British Museum, 2013. Pp351 + xi. 
DOI: 10.1017/byz.2016.15 


Byzantine glass has been the preserve of specialists, little understood even by the art historians who 
study mosaic wall decoration or mosaic icons. The reflective and translucent qualities of glass were 
appreciated by Byzantine authors, and it is indicative of the concerns of modern Byzantine studies 
that their writings have generated more comment than the actual glass itself. The essays collected in 
New light on old glass, edited by Chris Entwistle and Liz James, present a first attempt to introduce 
Byzantine glass into the mainstream of material cultural studies. This foray is not tentative: the 
book is large, lavishly illustrated, and includes 30 chapters devoted to aspects of Byzantine glass 
technology, production and use, with particular emphasis on the use of glass in wall mosaics. The 
papers are a record of a conference sponsored as part of a large Leverhulme research grant awarded 
to Liz James (University of Sussex) on the composition of Byzantine glass mosaic tesserae, and one 
of the longest chapters in the book presents an overview of her findings. Additional individual 
chapters range in content from site studies (glass mosaic tesserae from Amorium, Classe, Damascus, 
Daphni, Milan, Petra, Phokis [Hosios Loukas], Poreč, Ravenna, Rome, Thessaloniki, Thessaly and 
Torcello); to specific objects (the Lycurgus cup, the Genoa mandylion) or types of objects (gold 
glass, glass medallions, window glass); to techniques (silver stain); to contemporary documentation 
concerning glassworkers; to aesthetics (the Euphrasian basilica in Poreč and Hagia Sophia in 
Constantinople, the mosaic decoration of which, as suggested long ago by Robin Cormack and 
demonstrated fairly conclusively here - whether or not one accepts ia aesthetic interpretation - in 
Nadine Schibille’s “A quest for wisdom. The 6"-century mosaics of Hagia Sophia and late antique 
aesthetics’, pp. 53-59, was originally composed entirely of geometric and floral decoration and 
crosses); to fakes; to modern recording of Byzantine mosaics (Dimitra Kotoula, ‘Recording 
Byzantine mosaics in 19™-century Greece. The case of the Byzantine Research Fund (BRF) archive’, 
pp 260-70) and the production of new mosaic interiors (Paul Bentley, “Victorian or Justinianic? 
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2015, pp. 22-5), written incidentally five years before Runciman, he carefully explains how the 
heretical positions adopted by the Churches in Antioch and Alexandria were resolved by a series 
of Ecumenical Councils in the fourth and fifth centuries and that, following their resolution, ‘a 
settled order of precedence was established among them: in order of rank, Rome, Constantinople, 
Alexandria, Antioch, Jerusalem’. And of Constantinople in particular he writes, “The Patriarch of 
Constantinople is known as the “Ecumenical” (or universal) Patriarch, and since the schism 
between east and west he has enjoyed a position of special honour among all the Orthodox 
communities, but he does not have the right to interfere in the internal affairs of other Churches. 
His place resembles that of the Archbishop of Canterbury in the worldwide Anglican communion’ 
(p. 7). Of course all this happened a very long time before the period that Colak is interested in, 
but the Councils bid the fundamental tenets of Christian doctrine, Orthodoxy sets great 
store by tradition, and it is not without reason that Runciman should write as he did. 

That said, Çolak provides some extremely interesting material on patterns of relations 
between the Eastern Patriarchates and the central administration in the early modern period, 
much of which will be new to historians of the Church. He shows that they often did not need 
the mediation of the Constantinople Patriarchate to obtain access to the Sublime Porte. The part 
played by the Catholic missionaries and their access to provincial authorities in the Ottoman 
Levant is analysed, as is the close co-operation between the Phanariots and the Ottoman central 
administration in Istanbul. Especially revealing is the case of the long-reigning Patriarch 
Silvestros of Antioch (1724-66) which is the focus of the author’s study of the Greek Orthodox 
retaliation against Catholic infiltration among the people and clergy of the Patriarchate of 
Antioch. The news that a rival Catholic Patriarch named Kyrillos had been appointed with the 
support of the Jesuit missionaries and the citizens of Damascus (in which city the Patriarch 
resides) was greeted with unholy fury by the Holy Synod in Constantinople: ‘May they [the 
supporters of Kyrillos] be excommunicated by the holy, consubstantial, life-giving and indivisible 
Trinity and may they be cursed, unforgiven and unloosed eternally, after death. The stones and 
iron may be freed but they may never. May they inherit the leprosy of Gehazi and strangling of 
Judea, groaning and enbling on earth, just like Cain, and may their share be with God-fighting 
Judeans, and crucifying the Lord of glory...’ Interestingly, it took the Papacy twenty years to 
ratify Kyrillos’s election. Meanwhile the French ambassador to Damascus argued that ‘putting 
Catholics on patriarchal thrones was not the best way to advance Catholicism there’. 

The second half of the book, which is concerned with the eighteenth century, reads much 
better than the first and appears to have benefited from the attentions of a native English speaker 
(though it would have been better still for being copy-edited). Chapter 1, on the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, clearly received no such attention: sentences are long, syntax goes astray, 
and the meaning is often obscure. Revision of the thesis seems to have been somewhat 
perfunctory and much of the signposting has been left in the text. Nor is it without error. J. M. 
Neale, for example, staunchest of Anglicans, is unaccountably described as ‘a Catholic 
Englishman’. Neale had been two years in his grave before Chrysostomos Papadopoulos 
(Archbishop of Athens, 1923-38) was born, and yet they are treated by Colak as contemporaries. 


Graham Speake 
Oxford 


Natalia Deliyannaki (ed.), T. I. Zappin, Xnpewdoers otov Avpixd Bio tov Ayyedov Lixedsiavov. 
Athens: Ermis 2012. Pp. 304 
DOI: 10.1017/byz.2016.18 


Since 1991 (when I completed my doctoral dissertation on Sikelianos), there have been some 
extremely valuable additions to the Sikelianos bibliography; indeed, many of these could be 
described as essential resources for research on this most unmodish and underrated of Modern 
Greek poets. Most notably, there is the very useful Chronography (Kostas Bournazakis, 
Xpovoypapia AyyeAov Xıkediavoù, Athens: Ikaros 2006), which colle serve as a partial basis for a 
future biography; several volumes of letters (including Kostas Bournazakis [ed.], Ayyedoc 
Likehiavoc, Cpdypata orv Eva ldApep Xıikeñiævoð, Athens: Ikaros 2008) and two excellent studies by 
Athina Voyatzoglou: H MeydAn Idéa tov Avpiopov (Crete: Panepistimiakes Ekdoeseis Kritis 1999) 
and H Téveoņ twv natépwv (Athens: Kastaniotis 2005). In 2003, the very welcome collection of 
short pieces on Sikelianos by G.P. Savidis appeared, gathered together under the title Avyvoorétes 
yia tov Lixediavé and edited by Voyiatzoglou (Athens: Ermis). Quirkier publications, but still of 
some biographical interest, are the slim volume of further reminiscences by the poet’s widow, 
Anna Sikelianou (O Hoirýç Ayyedog SixeMavos, Athens: Ikaros 2002), and the brief off-beat memoir 
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of her drug-addicted father (one of the poet’s grandsons), The Book of Jon, by Eleni Sikelianos 
(San Francisco: City Lights 2004). The present volume, however, is the longest-awaited and 
perhaps the most welcome of all. It has had a very unfortunate publishing history. 

On 26th February 1992, George Savidis expressed the hope, in a letter to Anna Sikelianou 
(copied to me), that she would be able to survive on her pension for long enough to find not only a 
new publisher but also a new editor for a revised edition of Aupixds Bios before the Sikelianos 
copyright expired in 2001 [sic: Savidis is referring to the old 50-year rule]. It was also to be hoped, 
he went on, that this new editor’s experience and care in dealing with the philological and editorial 
problems posed by Sikelianos would be equal to those of the old one. Anna was negotiating at the 
time with three publishers, Ikaros, Kedros and Nepheli, but Savidis assured her that none of them 
was going to produce the 6,000,000 drachmas she was demanding. He was right. 

The context of these somewhat acerbic remarks was a planned new edition of the complete 
works of Sikelianos, edited as before by Savidis, but this time including at the back of each volume 
the relevant bibliographical, historical, metrical and linguistic notes, much in the style of his revised 
edition of the Cavafy Canon (G. P. Savidis, K. II. KoBé&pn, To Moujpata, Athens: Ikaros 1991). 
These notes had ages been planned as part of the sixth volume of the poet’s complete works 
(G. P. Savidis ( choc Lucedvavdc, Avpikóç Bioc, Athens: Ikaros 1968-9), the volume 
containing yeas ad ae ate uncollected poems, but given that this would have more than doubled 
the page count, it was decided to relegate them to a separate seventh volume. To the editor’s intense 
disappointment, the projected (and indeed printer-ready) seventh volume was then dropped b 
Ikaros as not commercially viable. Twenty-three years later, the new 6-volume edition wit 
expanded notes at the back of each volume, for which a preliminary agreement had been made with 
Nepheli, foundered on the rocks of Anna Sikelianou’s excessive demands for copyright payment. 

Another twenty years have passed since these unhappy events. G.P. Savidis (b. 1929) died in 
1995; Anna Sikelianou (b. 1900) died in 2006, and the Sikelianos copyright, which has still not 
expired (he died in 1951), has been acquired by Bournazakis (and, for the record, none of 
Sikelianos’s descendants has ever made a penny from it). It is entirely due to the support of 
Manolis Savidis and the Centre for Modern Greek Studies he founded that we finally have the 
invaluable Notes to Avpixéc Bioc, a volume that has indeed been edited with the care, if not quite 
the experience (given the rather large age difference), of the original editor by Natalia Deliyannaki. 

The volume opens with G. P. Savidis' original Preface from c. 1969, lightly revised in 
the 1990s for the peated new edition (pp.9-10). Savidis notes that the poet himself intended, 
in the early 1930s, to publish his calani works in a series of 4 or 5 volumes, and that the 
3-volume edition that eventually materialised, without the poet’s lengthy Introduction (which 
had already been written), must have represented some sort of compromise between the poet and 
his publishers. One might add that the omission of the Orphic and other mystical symbols that 
accompanied the original, limited (non-commercial) de luxe edition of AAagpoickiwtos, paid for 
by Eva Palmer Sikelianou, probably did not reflect the poet’s wishes either. As he did with 
Cavafy, Savidis attempted to restore most of the poet’s editorial/publishing preferences (though 
not the illustrations) in his magisterial edition of Avpikdc Bioc, which, together with the Savidis 
editions of Cavafy, remains the gold standard for collected works of Modern Greek poetry. In 
1989, Savidis oversaw and edited a new de luxe Adagpoioxwtoc in the original A4 format, hard 
bound with cloth-and-board cover, containing a facsimile of the original text and illustrations, 
accompanied by a reprint of his own extremely useful booklet, Tlos Ynoðéytnkav tov 
Akappoisktto’ (Athens: Morphotiko Idryma Ethnikis Trapezas). 

The ‘old’ editor’s Preface to the Notes is followed by a Foreword by the present editor. 
Deliyannaki deals briefly with the (non-)publication history of the Notes, referring the interested 
reader to a relevant article by Kokolis (p.11, n.1). She explains the organization of the notes and 
the rationale for this, and what they contain: bibliographical information about first (and 
sometimes subsequent) publications, main textual differences between earlier publications of the 
poems and the 3-volume 1946-7 edition, and other ‘individual’ or ‘case-by-case’ notes (of which 
more below). Some new material has been added, based on recent bibliography. The index of 
titles and first lines and the glossary, all prepared by Savidis, have been included and cross- 
referenced to the Savidis edition of Avpikéc Bios. 

Although Savidis had planned to include new metrical notes, as he did in the revised (1991) 
edition of his collected Cavafy, he did not live to complete this work, which was suspended when 
the planned 1990s edition was abandoned. In some ways, it is a pity that Deliyannaki did not 
pursue this, given her acknowledged expertise in Greek metrics, but providing metrical 
descriptions for all the poems would have been a major additional daak and perhaps, 
considering the controversial nature of the ‘free verse’ of TIpéAoyog orn Zar (which occupies an 
entire volume in the series), a thankless task. 
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The main part of the volume is, of course, taken up by the Notes themselves. These are 
followed by an Appendix containing an index of titles and first lines of all the poems, an index of 
names, an index of publications in which the poems appeared and a glossary, which is a 
particularly useful tool. Reading Sikelianos without recourse to a dictionary of Lefkaditika is 
well-nigh impossible. Peter Mackridge, who prepared an (unpublished) glossary for his 
undergraduate students at Oxford, has pointed out certain improvements that could be 
incorporated into a future revised edition. For example, he notes that the definition of 
‘Agouxpapar (or ‘apovxpéCopau’) should probably read ‘axovw mpooexticc’ (e-mail to Natalia 
Deliyannaki, copied to me, 28 June 2013). The volume is usefully cross-referenced to 
Avyvootates yia tov Xıkediævó. 

I will close with three examples in the form of translated excerpts (followed by my own 
comments in italics) from the Notes, to give some indication of the wealth of information that 
has lain buried in their pages for some 40 years and finally sees the light of day in this elegant, 
unassuming and utterly indispensable volume: 


1. B100 Yvos tov Meyc&Aov Nootov (p.72) 


I [G. P. Savidis] have seen the ms used for first publication [in AAeyavépiwy Téxvn, 3, 10-11, 
October-November1929, pp. 585-6]; it is currently in the Cavafy Archive (F 122). 


This reference may surprise Cavafy scholars, as it indicates that the ms in question has been 
photographed onto microfilm also containing Cavafy items. No catalogue of he Cavafy Archive 
has been published but we know that item F 119 is a postcard addressed to Cavafy [the reference 
is given in Lena Savidis (ed.), AevKapa Kapágn, Athens: Ermis 1983: p. 149] and that F 125, f 13 
is Paul Cavafy’s dance card [Ibid., p. 105]. No explanation is provided as to how the Sikelianos 
manuscript arrived in the Cavafy Archive. Here, Savidis may have revealed more than he 
intended, as well as less than might have been useful. 


2. E77 Carmen Occultum (p. 145) 


I saw the ms in the Ioanna Tsatsou Archive, where, under the same title, there are two other ms 
poems later given the titles, Tpéppata I’ and ‘H Kopgrj tov Nioúpov’. The Latin title is in the 
plural [i.e. ‘Carmina Occulta’] which implies that Sikelianos gave this designation to a particular 
sequence of love poems [...] 


This and the notes to several of the other poems in the collection Tpepoi is an important part of the 
evidence for a love affair between Sikelianos and Ioanna Tsatsou (née Seferi). It also provides 
extremely important evidence for how Sikelianos arranged and rearranged his thematic sequences. 


3. XT 123 [Anoxarpetiopos tov KaCavtCaKn] (p. 197) 


A copy of the manuscript in the handwriting of Prevelakis, which was used for first publication 
(in the Christmas 1952 commemorative issue of Néa Eotia) is in the Anghelos Sikelianos Archive, 
Benaki Museum. Prevelakis has added the following note: “The original poem is untitled. I 
surmise that it was written in 1923-5. As far as I know, it is addressed to Nikos Kazantzakis. It 
was given to me by Sikelianos in 1939’. 

One wonders how the original manuscript came to be lost; possibly it was submitted to Néa 
Eotia and never returned, in which case Prevelakis was wise to make a copy. 


Sarah Ekdawi 
University of Oxford 
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This article examines the two extant military speeches attributed to Constantine 
VII Porphyrogennetos for their biblical references and allusions. These speeches 
demonstrate imperial Byzantine exegesis, establish biblical grounds for the 
‘chosen’ status of Byzantine Christians, and reveal that the non-soldierly emperor 
Constantine VII appropriated the role of a mediating priestly figure as a way of 
claiming authority over his fighting forces. In this, he follows in the footsteps of 
his father, the emperor Leo VI (r. 886-912). Both speeches are explicitly 
Christian, and were used to bolster military morale and to reinforce imperial 
authority. 


Key words: military; speeches; Constantine VII; Christianity; religion; morale; 
scripture 


For more than a thousand years, the Byzantine empire was home to people who 
identified themselves as ‘Romans’ or, more frequently after the rise of Islam, simply 
as ‘Christians’. However, the way in which medieval Byzantines understood and 
employed their Christian holy books, especially in political contexts, has not yet 
been systematically studied. In two military orations attributed to the Byzantine 
emperor Constantine VII (r. 913-59)', frequent quotations of the Septuagint (LXX) 
and the New Testament (NT) provide the authoritative basis for the emperor’s 
views of Christian superiority vis-a-vis Muslims in impending military engagements. 
Others have sketched the ways in which these two speeches follow and even inno- 
vate with regard to accepted Byzantine rhetorical practice. However, neither speech 
has received a close examination of its biblical allusions and imagery, nor is such 
analysis commonly seen in scholarly treatment of other similar military 


1 These are the official dates of his reign; Romanos Lekapenos usurped power and was overthrown by 
Constantine VII only in 945. 
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texts.” This oversight has led to a truncated understanding of Byzantine cultural 
priorities, specifically those subject to religious influences.’ 

As Constantine the Great established the eastern empire soon after he legitimised 
Christianity in the early fourth century, closer inspection of the influence of Christian 
scriptures on Byzantine political culture is warranted. When direct appeals to religious 
writings are found in imperial speeches aimed at employing popular cultural beliefs for 
the advantage of the state, they certainly merit deeper analysis. These two speeches illu- 
minate Byzantine practical exegesis in distinct ways. Most noticeably, they provide evi- 
dence of the characteristically Byzantine confidence in the ‘chosen’ status of Byzantine 
Christians. They further reveal that the non-soldierly emperor Constantine VII appro- 
priated the role of a mediating priestly figure as a way of claiming authority over his 
fighting forces, a move first articulated and developed by his equally non-soldierly 
father, the emperor Leo VI (r. 886-912).* 


Byzantine Christian holy books 


Before describing the two speeches, it is important to clarify what is meant by the Chris- 
tian scriptures used by the Byzantines. The Septuagint (LXX) is a Greek translation of 
the Hebrew scriptures traditionally dated to the third century BCE (also some other 
original Greek compositions), and has a complex and difficult history.” Although it 
varies from the later Masoretic text of the Hebrew scriptures in some substantial ways, 


2 For some observations on ideology (but not exegesis) in these two speeches, see A. Markopoulos, “The 
ideology of war in the military harangues of Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos’, in J. Koder and I. 
Stouraitis (eds.), Byzantine War Ideology Between Roman Imperial Concept and Christian Religion, Akten 
des Internationalen Symposiums (Wien, 19.-21. Mai 2011) (Vienna 2012) 47-56. On Constantine VIPs use 
of Syrianos Magister’s Rhetorica militaris, see C. Zuckerman, ‘The military compendium of Syrianus 
Magister’, Jahrbuch der Österreichischen Byzantinistik 40 (1990) 209-24; ‘Syrianos magistros, Navporyia 
Lupiavob payiotpov. ed. and trans., in J. H. Pryor and E. Jeffreys (eds.), The Age of the APOMQN: The 
Byzantine Navy ca 500-1204 (Leiden 2006) 455-81. See also I. Eramo, “Q &vSpec otpatidtoa. Demegorie 
protrettiche nell’Ambrosianus B 119 sup.’, Annali della Facoltà di Lettere e Filosofia dell’Università degli 
Studi di Bari 50 (2007) 127-65, and I. Eramo, ‘Retorica militare fra tradizione protrettica e pensiero 
strategico’, Talia Dixit: Revista Interdisciplinar de Retórica e Historiografía 5 (2010) 25-44. 

3 The argument of this essay falls into a category Catherine Holmes has called ‘political culture’, because it 
excavates biblical exegesis as it was employed to serve political goals. See C. Holmes, ‘Byzantine political 
culture and compilation literature in the tenth and eleventh centuries: some preliminary enquiries’, 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers 64 (2012) 55-80. 

4 See M.L. D. Riedel, Unexpected Emperor: Leo VI and the Transformation of Byzantine Law, Faith, and 
War (Cambridge forthcoming 2016) chapters 2-4. 

5 The key primary source document that purports to describe the origin of the LXX is the Letter of 
Aristeas, which survives in 23 manuscripts. It was known by Josephus (Antiquities, Book 12) and Eusebius 
(Praeparatio Evangelica, Books 8-9), both of whom paraphrase parts of it and appear to have accepted it as 
a legitimate historical document. However, its authenticity has been challenged by modern scholars since the 
sixteenth century. For a more complete discussion, including relevant scholarship, see N. F. Marcos, The 
Septuagint in Context: Introduction to the Greek Version of the Bible (Leiden 2000) chapter 3. 
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there is no doubt that the Byzantines viewed the LXX as inspired and accepted it as the 
orthodox version of the Christian Old Testament and apocrypha. A detailed analysis 
of Byzantine biblical exegesis has yet to be written, but some initial work is in progress.” 
Of particular interest is Claudia Rapp’s work on Old Testament models for Byzantine 
emperors, which identifies the mid-fifth century as ‘the great watershed in the invocation 
of Old Testament models for the emperor’, where the use of OT models changed from 
largely negative to overwhelmingly positive. However, the topic of Byzantine biblical 
exegesis is problematic because, as James Miller has pointed out, the idea of the Bible as 
a unified entity was a concept unknown in Byzantium, not least because it was ‘not lim- 
ited to a textual corpus.” 


The tenth-century military orations 


These two military orations are dated to CE 950 and 958, respectively; the first was 
published by Ahrweiler in 1967, and the second in 1908 by Vari.'° Both speeches (Snpin- 
yopiat) are found in a well-known tenth-century codex, the Ambrosianus gr. 139 (B 119 
sup.).!' This codex includes military manuals, military oratory, and books on naval 
warfare; these two speeches are in the section on military oratory (mpotpentikot Adyou), 


6 E. Tov, ‘The nature of the large-scale differences between the LXX and MT S T V, compared with similar 
evidence in other sources’, in A. Schenker (ed.), The Earliest Text of the Hebrew Bible: The Relationship 
Between the Masoretic Text and the Hebrew Base of the Septuagint Reconsidered (Leiden 2003) 121-44. 
English translations of Old Testament verses referenced in this article are drawn from the scholarly 
translation of the LXX produced in 2007 and sponsored by the International Organization for Septuagint 
and Cognate Studies; English translations of New Testament verses are from the recent English Standard 
Version, first published in 2001. A New English Translation of the Septuagint, ed. A. Pietersma and B. G. 
Wright (Oxford 2007). The Holy Bible: English Standard Version (Wheaton 2001). An ecclesiastical 
translation has also been published recently in English: The Orthodox Study Bible: Ancient Christianity 
Speaks to Today’s World (Englewood 2008). These two versions were chosen because both embrace an 
‘essentially literal’ approach to translation based on the maxim ‘as literal as possible, as free as necessary.’ 

7 The Old Testament in Byzantium, ed. P. Magdalino and R. Nelson (Washington. DC 2010) presents 
eleven essays given by leading Byzantinists at a scholarly conference held at Dumbarton Oaks in 2006. A 
companion volume is due to appear in 2017: D. Krueger and R. S. Nelson (eds.), The New Testament in 
Byzantium (Washington, DC.). 

8 C. Rapp, ‘Old Testament models for emperors in Early Byzantium,’ in, P. Magdalino and R. Nelson 
(eds.), The Old Testament in Byzantium (Washington, DC 2010) 175-197, esp. 189-92. 

9 J. Miller, ‘The Prophetologion. The Old Testament of Byzantine Christianity?’ in P. Magdalino and R. 
Nelson, (eds.), The Old Testament in Byzantium (Washington, DC 2010), 55-76, esp. 75-76. 

10 H. Ahrweiler, ‘Un discours inédit de Constantin VII Porphyrogénéte’, Travaux et Mémoires 2 (1967) 
393-404. R. Vari, ‘Zum historischen exzerptenwerke des Konstantinos Porphyrogennetos’, Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift 17 (1908) 75-85. English translations of both speeches are found in E. McGeer, ‘Two military 
orations of Constantine VII’, in J. W. Nesbitt (ed.), Byzantine Authors, Literary Activities and 
Preoccupations: Texts and Translations Dedicated to the Memory of Nicholas Oikonomides (Leiden 2003) 
111-35. 

11 C. M. Mazzucchi, ‘Dagli anni di Basilio parakimomenos (Cod. Ambr. B119 sup.)’, Aevum 52 (1978) 
267-318. 
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commissioned by the high-ranking palace official Basil Lekapenos between 958 and 
960.” 

The two tenth-century orations included in the codex are attributed to Constantine 
VII and reveal the primary foreign policy concern of his reign: the eastern Arabs.'? 
Katerina Karapli, author of a recent study on the Byzantine army, considers these two 
speeches to be the genuine work of Constantine VII, but she does not consider in any 
detail the impact of the biblical language used in them.'* According to Eric McGeer, the 
speeches ‘bear witness to the changes in Byzantine military policy during the 950s, and 
they shed light on the questions of morale and motivation in the armies of the time.’ "° 
His analysis excludes a consideration of the language or vocabulary, and focuses on 
events and imperial attitudes implicit in the text. More usefully, Markopoulos has iden- 
tified the extensive use of biblical quotations in these speeches as ‘intended to put both 
the harangues and their author in a purely biblical ideological context.’'® But what is 
that context? 

One must consider the problem of Byzantine identity in the face of Muslim claims 
to exclusive divine blessing as the people of God. Of particular interest is the author’s 
choice of biblical quotations and allusions. Not only do these presuppose Christian faith 
on the part of the intended audience, they also reveal the Byzantine worldview that 
claims the status of chosen people and idealizes divine moral standards as defined by 
contemporary exegesis. The speeches are therefore historically useful, rhetorically 
slanted, and culturally significant. This last aspect is most relevant to the question 
of Constantine VII’s use of religious language in propaganda, and sheds light on the 
development of the Byzantine self-image as a consciously Christian military power. 
The historical value of these speeches lies not in their elocution, but in their content.'” 
In particular, their use of Christian scriptures reveals to what extent the early Constanti- 
nian legacy of victoria augusti had changed to a deliberately theological concept of 
victoria Christi some 700 years later. 


The first speech 


This speech is relatively short with five main sections. It begins with praise for recent vic- 
tories and then exhorts the army to even greater feats for the glory of Christ. It dismisses 


12 Mazzuchi ‘Dagli anni di Basilio’, 303-4. 

13 For more on Constantine VII’s awareness of the eastern regions and his diplomatic policies concerning 
them, see J. Shepard, 'Constantine VII, Caucasian openings and the road to Aleppo’, in A. Eastmond, (ed.), 
Eastern Approaches to Byzantium (Aldershot 2001) 19-40. 

14 K. Karapli, Katevddwotg otpatov - H opyavaon Kat n WoxoAoyuKr] Mpoetoiaoia tov PvGavtiwob otpatovb 
npiv oud tov móàepo (610-1081) (Athens 2010) 208. 

15 E. McGeer, ‘Two military orations’, 115. 

16 Markopoulos, ‘The ideology of war’, 53. 

17 For further discussion on style in Byzantine prose, see I. Sevéenko, ‘Levels of style in Byzantine prose’, 
Jabrbuch der Osterreichischen Byzantinistik 31 (1981) 289-312 and 32 (1982) 220-38. 
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Sayf al-Dawla, the emir of Aleppo and famously paradigmatic jihadi warrior, portray- 
ing his words as bluster to cover his fear." Finally, it describes the emperor’s desire to 
be with his soldiers in person and makes a request for accurate records and especially 
the names of men who deserve rewards for their bravery. 

The purpose and context of the speech are a matter of disagreement.'” References 
to ‘recent victories’ provide clues for dating the speech. The army is commended for 
making ‘the fierce soldiers of the Hamdanid the victims of [their] swords, and the others 
whom, like the Egyptians long ago, [they] consigned to the waters.’*° The phrase, ‘con- 
signed to the waters’, refers to a victory over Sayf al-Dawla (‘the Hamdanid’) and the 
drowning of some of his forces, either at Lake Hadat in 950, after being routed by the 
great Byzantine general Leo Phokas, or in the Euphrates in 952. The reference to the 
‘Egyptians of long ago’ recalls the biblical episode of the Exodus, recounted in the Pen- 
tateuch.”’ As Markopoulos also notes, this reference resonates with the well-known 
comparison of Constantine I to Moses, made by Eusebios, and thus links Constantine 
VII to the pre-eminent Byzantine model emperor.”* 

The speech is dated to late 950 by Mazzuchi but Ahrweiler thinks it more likely to 
have been composed two years later just after the battle of Germanikeia.”*> McGeer con- 
siders Mazzuchi’s arguments for 950 more compelling.” The exact date of the speech is 
not crucial for the arguments presented here, but the later date is more convincing 
because the speech sounds more like motivation for an imminent battle, not an end-of- 
year retrospective with some motivational material for next season’s campaigning. 
Moreover, any successes enjoyed by the Byzantines in 952 would have been played up, 
because they were rare, while in 950, the stunning counter-raids of Leo Phokas were so 
effective as not to require more than passing mention. In fact, it is noteworthy that Con- 
stantine VII did not sponsor any triumphal celebrations in 950, preferring to wait until 
several years later.” 

The speech addresses the army during its preparations for an expected clash with 
the emir of Aleppo, who is referred to as ‘the Hamdanid’ once and ‘the foul Hamdanid’ 
(ó papòs XapBSéev) twice.*° At the end of the campaigning season, armies would con- 
duct an inventory of weaponry, the division of plunder, and the granting of rewards 
and promotions. In this speech, the emperor promises rewards to each combatant, with 


18 For more on the source of Sayf al-Dawla’s towering reputation, see A. Hamori, The Composition of 
Mutanabbi’s Panegyrics to Sayf Al-Dawla [Studies in Arabic Literature, 14] (Leiden 1997). 

19 Ahrweiler, ‘Un discours inédit’, 401. 

20 McGeer, ‘Two military orations’, 118. 

21 See Exod. 14, esp. v.28. 

22 Markopoulos, “The ideology of war’, 55-6. 

23 Ahrweiler, ‘Un discours inédit’, 402. Mazzuchi, ‘Dagli anni di Basilio’, 296-8. 

24 McGeer, ‘Two military orations’, 116. 

25 M. McCormick, Eternal Victory. Triumphal rulership in Late Antiquity, Byzantium and the Early 
Medieval West (Cambridge 1986, repr. 1990) 159. 

26 McGeer, ‘Two military orations’, 118-9. 
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the accompanying promotions and fiscal bonuses each deserves, to be given by him per- 
sonally.” For this reason, it seems unlikely that this speech came at the end of the cam- 
paign season. On the contrary, the mention of rewards indicates the possibility of future 
recompense for fighting well and loyally - rewards to be granted by the emperor himself 
to invigorate army morale. Furthermore, there is mention of rewards in the second 
speech as well, and it is clearly a motivational speech for imminent battle, not an end- 
of-year totting up of who earned what during the campaign. 

As an oration, the earlier speech is short and concise; it reads the way a military 
leader would speak, straightforward and to the point. Although the text lacks an initial 
salutation which might allow one to identify the audience with precision, none the less 
it is addressed to the soldiers directly, as from a general, and focuses on the soldiers 
themselves, on their valour and achievements. Peppered with quotes from the LXX, the 
speech praises the successes of the army, encourages the soldiers to continue without 
fear, denigrates the enemy as deceitful and superstitious, asks for continued reports and 
promises rewards for service. 

The author’s choice of scripture suggests he views the Muslims as enemies of God 
as well as Byzantium. Although clearly familiar with the Jewish scriptures, the original 
historical context does not appear to influence his exegesis. He borrows the expressions 
and metaphors, but ignores their Jewish framework, appropriating the message for his 
own time and Christian worldview.** For example, he refers to the bodies of Muslim 
soldiers scattered on the ground ‘like grasses after reaping, ungathered’ (òs xdptoc 
oriow Oepiovtoc Kai 6 ovvéyov ovk Åv). This phrase echoes Jeremiah 9:21 (LXX), a 
prophecy of destruction for unfaithful Israel brought about by their own God. It seems 
an awkward choice, given that Byzantine Christians usually identified themselves with 
the Israelites as the ‘chosen’ of God. Jeremiah was a prophet whose primary message 
was the destruction of Jerusalem at the hands of Cyrus of Persia, and not a prophet who 
foretold pleasant things. One must therefore ask why a Christian emperor seeking to 
bolster the morale of his army would choose to quote from the book of Jeremiah? This 
counterintuitive choice can work only if one examines more closely the exegetical moves 
made by the speechwriter. 

What is the reason for this prophecy of destruction? In the ninth chapter of Jere- 
miah, destruction is foretold because they ‘bent their tongue like a bow; falsehood and 
not faith grew strong in the land; because they proceeded from evil to evil, and me they 
did not know.’ (Jer. 9:3) Ultimately, destruction is visited on them because their 
‘tongue is a wounding arrow; the words of their mouth are deceitful.’ (Jer. 9:6) This 
indictment leads to the ‘ungathered grasses’ later in the same chapter, and is used here 


27 McGeer, ‘Two military orations’, 120. 

28 For more on the dialogic nature of Christian-Jewish relations in Byzantium, see the excellent collection 
edited by Robert Bonfil et. al., Jews in Byzantium: Dialectics of Minority and Majority Cultures (Leiden 
2011). 

29 For the Greek text of this speech, see Ahrweiler, 397-9, here at 398. 13-14. 
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by the speechwriter; it communicates the reminder that those who use deceit are them- 
selves deceived because they do not know God and are therefore doomed. This state- 
ment fits with his earlier comment that the Muslim enemy, long characterized by 
Byzantine writers as followers of a false religion®’, are doomed ‘without the one para- 
mount advantage [which is]... hope in Christ’ (AAN émeimep évdc éotépynvto tod 
peyiotov, tis eis Xp[totov] EAmidoc). 

Having described ‘an opponent now clearly perceived for what he is’, the writer 
goes on to characterize the strength of God as the ally of Christians, who are themselves 
‘avengers and champions not only of Christians but of Christ Himself’ (évducntai cai 
bréEppaxot, GAAG Kai adTOD Xptotod yiveoGe). This God, who ‘will stretch forth His hand 
to those girded for battle against His foes’ (opééet xeipa tois katà TOV EXOPAv tõv éxel- 
vov oACopévotc), is an avenging and powerful deity. The imagery of biblical poetry 
from the psalms as well as the Song of Moses serves to remind the soldiers of God’s 
promise to bring justice for His people (Dt 32:41-42) by breaking the weapons of those 
who stand against His chosen people (Ps 75:3 LXX, Ex 19:5). 

Two psalms of David, the legendary warrior-king of ancient Israel and the peren- 
nial model for all Byzantine emperors, are invoked: Psalm 17 (LXX) is a psalm of praise 
for deliverance from enemies, a deliverance that is given by training one’s hands for war 
and providing a shield of salvation.*' Psalm 23 (LXX) describes God (‘mighty in battle’ 
— Svvatdc év modépotc) and those who may approach Him: those who do not swear 
deceitfully or embrace falsehood. By indicting falsehood and deception, one detects an 
echo of the widely-held Byzantine view of Islam as a false religion. 

For example, in the Taktika of Leo VI, a military manual attributed to the father of 
Constantine VII, one finds a description of the ‘blasphemy of the Saracens disguised as 
piety’ and especially their belief that “God, who scatters the peoples who desire war 
(vn Tà Tod MoAgpoUG HéAovta), Himself loves war’.** Using an oblique reference to 
holy war and an unidentified quotation of Psalm 67, Leo highlighted the differences 
between these two faiths. Psalm 67, also a Davidic psalm, would have been an appropri- 
ate reference here in Constantine’s speech, and it is curious that the writer omitted it. 
Psalm 67 (LXX) begins ‘Let God rise up, and let His enemies be scattered’ and ends ‘the 


30 This view of Islam originated in the De Haeresibus of John of Damascus (d. ca. 754) and was followed 
by apologists and chroniclers thereafter; for example, Theodore Abu Qurra, Niketas Byzantios, Evodios and 
others. 

31 The only emperor to have his portrait on a Byzantine psalter is Basil II, the grandson of Constantine VII; 
he is portrayed in full military regalia with eight captives prostrate at his feet, an unabashed pose of victory. 
Furthermore, this psalter includes a page of six miniature illustrations of the early life of David, the warrior- 
king of Israel and writer of many of the Psalms. Cf. A. Cutler, ‘The psalter of Basil II’, in Imagery and 
Ideology in Byzantine Art (Aldershot 1992) II. 

32 Leonis imperatoris Tactica, J. P. Migne, Patrologia Graeca 107 (Paris, 1863), XVIIL.111 (col. 972C). A 
recent critical edition by G. T. Dennis, The Taktika of Leo VI (Washington, DC 2010) is not used here 
because it is based on the shorter Laurentian recension of the Taktika; citations throughout this article refer 
to the longer Ambrosian recension of the Taktika found in the Patrologia Graeca 107. 
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God of Israel, He will give power and strength to His people.’*? The emphasis is on the 
power of God, not human armies, to scatter enemies, a classic biblical motif. 

The speechwriter also chooses oblique references from the book of Isaiah, quoting 
prophecies of God’s apocalyptic vengeance on Jerusalem for failing to respond in faith 
to the Lord (Is 5:15),** the destruction of the strongholds of the ruthless (Is 25:2),°° and 
the destruction of alien oppressors (Is 13:11).°° All these prophecies serve as reminders 
of God’s moral standard: God will bring justice upon merciless unbelievers, here under- 
stood to be Muslims. 

This speech resonates with the clash of battle, consciously evoking the memory of 
Old Testament warfare between a powerful, militant God, and His powerful but 
doomed enemies. It is a speech designed to lift weary spirits, to remind them that victory 
is inevitable, despite grim setbacks such as the humiliating defeat of the Cretan expedi- 
tion in 949 and the successful raids of Sayf al-Dawla.*’ The soldiers are reminded that 
they possess truth (in the form of Christianity) while the mention of ‘those who rely on 


Beliar or Muhammad’ reassures them that their enemy is ultimately weaker, since Beliar 


238 


(or Belial) is a biblical name for ‘the father of lies? and Muhammad had long been 


characterized by Christian writers as a false prophet.’ Furthermore, the emperor 
exhorts his soldiers ‘let us arm ourselves with His cross’ (t@ otavp@ ppakdpeda).*° This 


33 Psalm 67:1, 35. This reference is identified by Dagron in his discussion of this section of the Taktika; 
Dagron, ‘Byzance et le modéle islamique’, 224. 

34 ‘A person shall be brought low, and a man shall be dishonoured, and the eyes that are high shall be 
brought low.’ This passage is known as the song of the unfaithful vineyard. 

35 ‘Because you have made cities a heap, fortified cities so their foundation might fall; the city of the impious 
will not be built forever.’ 

36 ‘Twill command evils for the whole world, and for the impious, their own sins; I will destroy the pride of 
the lawless and bring low the pride of the arrogant.’ 

37 On the disastrous Cretan expedition of 949, see V. Christides, “The raids of the Moslems of Crete in the 
Aegean Sea: Piracy and conquest’, Byzantion 51 (1981) 76-111. For more background on the Cretan 
expedition as well as Sayf al-Dawla’s raids, see W. Treadgold, A History of the Byzantine State and Society 
(Stanford 1997) 489-93. 

38 This name appears in the Bible only twice. In the OT, it is used to describe the tribe of Benjamin after 
they attack and kill the concubine of a visitor to Gibeah (Judges 20:13). In the NT, it is used to describe the 
one person with whom Christ (and therefore God) can have no fellowship. By parity of reasoning, if God is 
truth (Isaiah 65:16, John 14:6, etc.) then Belial is falsehood. In the Gospel of John, the ‘father of lies’ is 
identified as the devil, that is to say, not-God. Cf. John 8:44: “You are of your father the devil, and you want 
to do the desires of your father. He was a murderer from the beginning, and does not stand in the truth, 
because there is no truth in him. Whenever he speaks a lie, he speaks from his own nature; for he is a liar, 
and the father of lies.’ 

39 In the De administrando imperio, Constantine repeats the commonly held, and in Byzantine eyes not only 
wrong but perverse, view that Muhammad preached that anyone killing or killed by an enemy entered paradise. 
G. Moravesik, (ed.), R. J. H. Jenkins , trans., De administrando imperio (Washington, DC 1967) 14, 78. 

40 For a discussion of the significance of the cross in the tenth century, see J. C. Cheynet, ‘Quelques 
remarques sur le culte de la Croix en Asie Mineure au X° siècle’, in Y. Ledure (ed.), Histoire et culture 
chrétienne. Hommage a Monseigneur Yves Marchasson par les enseignants de la Faculté des Lettres (Paris 
1992) 67-78. 
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is a reference to the otavpdc vikonoldc or victorious cross of Constantine I, which also 
regularly features on tenth-century seals, effectively linking emperor, Christ and victory. 
Oikonomides notes that the stepped cross is particularly common on seals from the 
mid-ninth until the eleventh century, the era of the Macedonian dynasty." The use of 
the first person plural (‘let us arm ourselves...) emphasizes the emperor’s solidarity 
with his men, expressing an equality of status between the emperor and his audience 
which serves to elevate them to a high dignity. 


The second speech 


The second speech is more than twice as long as the first one, and has been securely 
dated to 958.* It declares the emperor’s love for his soldiers and a notice that he is send- 
ing leaders with the authority to reward the bravest men. He then reassures them that 
prayers are being said for the army. The emperor signals his desire to join them on the 
battlefield and urges them to demonstrate their famous courage for the benefit of the 
foreign mercenaries in the army. Finally, the letter indicates that it is accompanied by 
holy water and prayers for their safe return. 

Compared to the first, the second speech is much longer and far more emotional. 
McGeer places it in midsummer of 958 as a second Byzantine army under the command 
of the chief imperial minister, the parakoimomenos Basil Lekapenos, was sent to join 
the one led by the famous general (and future emperor) John Tzimiskes.*” It is addressed 
to the generals of the east (1pd¢ tobe THs &vatoàñs otpatnyovs) and strikes a rather dif- 
ferent tone. It opens with the emperor stating that he enjoys writing these speeches and 
loves the soldiers so much that it is a delight to instruct them in the art of war. 

He expresses his affection for them and announces that he is sending them some 
outstanding leaders, which is slightly odd, since the speech is addressed to the ‘generals 
of the east’ themselves. Who are these leaders sent by the emperor? These envoys are 
described as jyepovac Kai kuBepvytac. The primary meanings of these two words are 
‘guide’ and ‘pilot’, respectively. Secondary meanings include ‘leader’ and ‘commander’, 
but it is curious that the speechwriter chooses not the official titles, but these somewhat 
less specific descriptions. This delicacy of language may indicate that the imperial 
envoys were high-ranking Constantinopolitan officials with some sort of hiring and fir- 
ing authority, able to grant promotions and rewards on behalf of the emperor. As para- 
koimomenos, Basil Lekapenos would be expected to hold this level of imperial trust, 


41 N. Oikonomides, Byzantine Lead Seals (Washington, DC 1985) 12. 

42 The speech refers to two campaigns that took place in 956 (to Tarsos led by Basil Hexamilites, to 
southern Italy led by Marianos Argyros) and one that took place in 958 (to Mesopotamia, led by John 
Tzimiskes). Cf. Theophanes Continuatus, ed. I. Bekker (Bonn 1838) 461.9-462.4; A. A. Vasiliev and M. 
Canard (eds.), Byzance et les arabes (Brussels 1935-68) vol. 2.1, 362-4; McGeer, “Two military orations’, 
123. 

43 McGeer, ‘Two military orations’, 123. 
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and the generic plural (Qepé&movtec) may refer to him.** The speech specifically states 
that their (his) task was to elevate the most courageous soldiers to leadership positions, 
‘so that by their repute alone they will intimidate the adversary.’*° 

Constantine then immediately informs them that not only he but many monks and 
clergy in Constantinople are praying for the success of the army, now that they are pre- 
pared and (it is implied) on their way to battle. He announces his desire to join them on 
campaign and exhorts them to fight well, as befits their widespread reputation for 
incomparable courage. He closes his speech with a reference to the gift of holy water 
which has been in contact with the holiest relics of Christendom, including fragments of 
the True Cross.*° The sources of encouragement in this speech include the emperor’s 
fatherly love of the army, his spiritual care of them by means of the holy water, and 
intercessory prayer. The power of Christian relics is inextricably intertwined here with 
imperial pastoral care. 

The scriptures quoted in this second speech are nearly all from the New Testament 
and the Psalms. Constantine starts with the well-known declaration of God’s love in 
John 3:16. In the emperor’s use of the passage, however, the love of God is less than 
Constantine’s love. Whereas God gives His only begotten son, Constantine gives his 
‘whole being in body and soul, linking and mixing [his] flesh with [their] flesh and [his] 
bones with [their] bones’ (@AX’ Epavtov SAov Kai o@patt Kal yoy bpiv emdidsopr Kai 
TPOOHAG Kai &vapiyvvpı Tas uàs oá&pkas Taig buETEpaic oapéi kai òotă tolg doTEOIGC). 
This intensely personal description of his complete bodily identity with his troops con- 
solidates the emperor’s message of sacrificial love. 

Using the sole Old Testament reference from the Song of Moses,*” he continues the 
father-son metaphor ascribing to himself the divine ability to engender life. He declares, 
‘I want my host assembled to be made animate (Wvyoto8a1) and to be brought alive 
(Cwoyovetaba1) by me (ór guob)’. Moses’ song praising God’s apocalyptic security pro- 
vides the apodosis to the Apostle Paul’s protasis of fatherly love: the emperor (like Paul) 
has ‘begotten [the soldiers] through the gospel’ (Sià tod ebayyeAtov żyò buds Eyévvnou - 
1 Cor 4:14-15) and then (like God) ‘implanted them in the inheritance of God’ (Ex 
15:17). Here the word ‘inheritance’ (kAnpovopia) reminds him further of Psalm 15, 
which praises God for his security and joy in God’s inheritance (kAnpovopica). 

The emperor then queries a lack of informational dispatches from the battle zone, 
reminding the generals that he writes in order to display his affection for them. The rest 
of the speech quotes only from the Psalms, which are used to list the most fortifying of 
God’s personal characteristics: He saves the humble (Ps 17), is enthroned above the 
cherubim (Ps 79, Ps 98), rescues the needy (Ps 112, 137), wears a sword (Ps 44:3) and 


44 Mazzucchi, ‘Dagli anni de Basilio’, 299-303. 

45 McGeer, ‘Two military orations’, 128-9. 

46 The other relics mentioned in this list are the Holy Lance, the Staff, the Reed (x&Aapoc), the blood which 
flowed from the wound in Christ’s side, the Tunic, the swaddling clothes, the shroud (otvSdvoc) and ‘the 
other relics of His undefiled Passion.’ Cf. McGeer, “Two military orations’, 133. 

47 This refers to the poem in Exodus 32:1-43. 
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resists the proud (Prov 3:34). The pious description of the Deity serves perhaps to dissi- 
pate the emperor’s palpable anxiety with his relationship to his generals by reminding 
them of God’s unfailing integrity, and perhaps thereby also his own status as the 
divinely chosen, impeccably legitimate, born-in-the-purple emperor over the whole Byz- 
antine empire, including its army. 


Comparison of the two speeches 


While both speeches contain traditional elements of imperial rhetoric, they are specifi- 
cally targeted toward a military audience. Both exemplify what Nike Koutrakou has 
identified as the two primary themes of imperial propaganda intended for the military. 
The first was the notion that the emperor was the brother, companion in arms, or father 
of the Byzantine soldiers. The second was the concept of the Roman soldier as a 
defender of Christianity against an enemy of another race and another faith.** These 
elements are also praised in the Taktika of Leo VI, when he counsels the use of inspiring 
speeches before battle.*” He recommends reminding the soldiers of ‘the reward of faith 
in God, of the emperor’s benefactions, and of previous successes; that the battle is for 
the sake of God and for the love of Him and for the whole nation...that this struggle is 
against the enemies of God, and that we have God as our ally, Who holds the power to 
decide the outcome.” Constantine’s two military orations exploit both the emperor’s 
role as co-belligerent and the soldiers’ role as explicitly Christian warriors. 

The enemy was of a different religion, and in both speeches, the writer (whether the 
emperor or another author) emphasizes that difference, using the Byzantine army’s 
Christian faith as a rallying cry. The military situation involved the defence of Byzantine 
lands from annual Muslim raiding parties, who would invade perhaps three times a 
year." The De velitatione bellica (epi napadpopric tod Kvupod Nucnpdopov tod 
Baowéwe), a tenth-century military manual concerning warfare in these decades, men- 
tions ‘Arabs’ (ApaBac) as additional to the large invading armies, composed of jihadis 
from ‘Egypt, Palestine, Phoenicia, and southern Syria to Cilicia’ that seasonally gathered 
along the frontier to raid Roman territory.” This is interesting because it combines both 
ethnographic and religious designations. The two military orations of Constantine VII 
illustrate the tenth-century circumstances accordingly. The earlier speech focuses on recent 


48 N. Koutrakou, La propagande impériale byzantine: persuasion et reaction, VIIe-Xe siècles (Paris 1993) 
371. 

49 Taktika XVIII.19 and XVIII133. 

50 Taktika, XII.71. 

51 Arab historian Kudama (ca.873-932) explains that these raids took place in late February, from mid- 
May to mid-June, and from early July to early September. M. J. de Goeje (ed.), Kitab al-Kharadj, 259, 
quoted by E. W. Brooks, ‘Byzantines and Arabs in the time of the early Abbasids’, English Historical Review 
15 (1900) 730. 

52 De vel., chapter 7, line 9, in G. T. Dennis, Three Byzantine Military Treatises (Washington, DC 1985) 
162-3. 
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victories, is congratulatory in tone and employs the imagery of the Old Testament to evoke 
a sense of security based on being a chosen people who belong to an all-powerful God: ‘He 
is our ally, men, Who alone is strong and mighty in battle [Ps 24:8], Whose sword is sharp- 
ened like lightning [Deut 32:41], Whose weapons are drunk with the blood of those set 
against Him [Deut 32:42], Who breaks bows and makes strong cities a heap [Is 25:2], 
Who brings low the eyes of the overweening and teaches the hands of those who hope 
in Him to war [Ps 18:30, 34-35].°* The use of Davidic psalms and Exodus covenant 
vocabulary serve to highlight the battle of the righteous against the unrighteous, a classic 
perspective of those engaged in defensive warfare, just as the Israelites fought against the 
Egyptian oppressor and David against Saul’s immoral pursuit of his death. 

The second speech, by contrast, is significantly longer than the earlier one, and 
exhorts the army to show courage in an imminent battle: ‘Brace your souls, strengthen 
your arms, sharpen your teeth like wild boars, let no one attempt to turn his back to the 
enemy ... Let your heroic deeds be spoken of in foreign lands...’°* The emperor implores 
them not to dishonour his expectations but to fight the enemy courageously as ‘sturdy 
and invincible champions of the Byzantine people.’ It is a speech that acknowledges 
the victory just past, and urges its audience onward toward further triumphs in war. 
The tone is confident, yet not triumphal. It refers to the rumours of the emir’s invincibil- 
ity and attempts to discredit these, indicating that Byzantium had begun to fight back 
but still considered itself on the defensive though gaining momentum. Both speeches 
were composed (and presumably delivered) in the 950s, the period of Sayf al-Dawla’s 
most successful raids and the era in which the tactics of the guerrilla warfare manual, 
De velitatione bellica, were employed. 

Although both orations are attributed to Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos, and 
both are intended to encourage the army to greater valour, each communicates a differ- 
ent message. Both speeches refer to imminent battles, query a lack of information, prom- 
ise rewards for bravery and the presence of the emperor on the battlefield, but each has a 
distinctive tone. The first speech refers to a situation of ongoing warfare in which the 
Byzantines have achieved some successes while acknowledging that the enemy is formi- 
dable. The writer describes the Muslim soldiers as ‘feeble women’ and ‘deeply fright- 
ened’ because they use ‘tricks and ruses’; he denigrates Arab morale while 
simultaneously exaggerating the speed of their horses and the quality of their weaponry. 
He does not lose credibility by playing down the genuine challenge posed by a fast and 
deadly enemy. Rather, by emphasizing the stature of the enemy and simultaneously 
accentuating the power of the divine Byzantine ally, the writer both respects the soldiers’ 
experience and calls them to fight to a higher standard. Although the speech is flooded 
with biblical language, nevertheless the focus is on the soldiers, on their inevitable 


53 McGeer, ‘Two military orations’, 118. 
54 McGeer, ‘Two military orations’, 131. 
55 McGeer, ‘Two military orations’, 132. 
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victory and their formidable reputation. Their faith is bolstered through implicit identifi- 
cation as those allied with the all-powerful God of the Old Testament prophets. 

The main aim of this first speech is clearly motivational; its brevity and succinctness 
attest to the identity of the writer as an experienced military leader, which is at odds 
with the voice of a stay-at-home emperor. The ‘voice’ of this speech is noticeably more 
direct than that of the second, uses far more Old Testament imagery and quotations, 
and reveals little personal information about the writer.°° The somewhat wistful remark 
that the writer longs to don his armour and weapons, and ‘to hear the trumpet calling us 
to battle?” 
a retired general, living in Constantinople but yearning for the glory of his former pro- 


may also indicate that Constantine commissioned the speech to be written by 


fession. This suspicion is further bolstered by a subsequent remark that imperial office 
comes ‘often to those who are not worthy, whereas [military office is] for those only 
who love virtue, who esteem glory before pleasure’.°* 

The second speech, by contrast, is long and rather more centred on the emperor’s 
thoughts, deeds, and intentions. It also emphasizes inevitable victory and the army’s rep- 
utation for courage, but adds the more personal security of the fatherly love and care of 
God and the emperor, through which they also receive the practical help of prayers and 
holy water. This even more religiously-laden imagery of the fatherhood of the emperor 
over his army may reveal a greater ambiguity about the role of the emperor as a leader 
of men. If so, it shows his concern to maintain his imperial authority, particularly with 
regard to the Phokas family, without whom he would not have been able to claim and 
hold sole power. In this period, armies were no longer returning home for the winter, 
but were permanently posted along the frontier, the lands controlled by eastern military 
aristocratic families. The distance may have weakened the emperor’s authority and 
therefore his control over the soldiers, who were loyal to their generals as the more 
immediate authority among them. Thus the second speech may reflect an uncertain 
domestic situation of the emperor vis-a-vis the army. 

Perhaps because he had (and wished to keep) the support of the Phokades, Con- 
stantine was at pains to demonstrate not just spiritual but financial care for Byzantium’s 
fighting forces. He issued his first novel protecting military lands with the words, ‘As 
the head is to the body, so is the army to the state; as their condition varies, so too must 
the whole undergo a similar change’.°’ The Byzantine army in the early tenth century 
had been far from a standing force of professionals deployed in response to specific 


56 Ahrweiler claims the second speech bears the mark of Constantine VII’s style and vocabulary, and sees 
similarities with the earlier speech that indicate that they are both by the same writer, but her arguments are 
not convincing. Her arguments are based on common attributes: lively religious sentiment, the wish of 
Constantine to participate on campaign, and similar arguments to encourage the soldiers. These similarities 
do not constitute sufficient proof. Cf. Ahrweiler, ‘Un discours inédit’, 394, 402. 

57 McGeer, “Two military orations’, 119-120. 

58 McGeer, ‘Two military orations’, 120. 

59 E. McGeer, The Land Legislation of the Macedonian Emperors (Toronto 2000) 71. This novel is dated 
to early in Constantine’s sole reign, no later than 947 or 948. 
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threats, but was rather a dispersed and localized body of soldiers inhabiting areas 
defined by themes which were responsible for supporting them. However, by the middle 
of the tenth century, the theme system was evolving to become less like local militias 
and more like a multi-ethnic professional force. An easily-mobilized, prepared and well- 
equipped army was key to providing an effective defence of the borderlands, and so 
new laws were put in place to assure its continuing competence.°” 

In order, therefore, to assert his authority and to protect soldiers from the depreda- 
tions of powerful local families, Constantine VII instituted two further changes in land 
legislation early in his reign. One change, instituted in January of 945 when he took 
power as sole ruler, restricted the alienation of military holdings (by raising their mini- 
mum inalienable value to four pounds of gold). The second change, citing the suffering 
of the poor, two years later reinforced the laws against the powerful (Svvatoi).°' Haldon 
has noted that by the tenth century, an aristocracy had arisen — he calls them ‘a magnate 
class which combined both provincial landowning and imperial office- and title-holding 
with a near monopoly on key state positions in both the military and civil administra- 
tion of the empire’®’- whose power threatened both state revenue and military funding 
by taking over lands previously serving those purposes. Thus the emperor was forced to 
maintain a delicate balance between restraining the abuses of the emerging military aris- 
tocracy while also providing for the viability of the army and its ability to protect Byzan- 
tine lands from incursions, most notably those of Sayf al-Dawla. Constantine sought 
therefore to encourage the army to valour by combining military virtue with high spiri- 
tual status; in this, he may simply have been following the increase in public support for 
Christian soldiers and particularly those who fought Muslims. 

In the second speech Constantine promises to ‘embrace you as victors appearing as 
triumphant conquerors against the enemy and... kiss your bodies wounded for the 
sake of Christ in veneration as the limbs of martyrs, we will pride ourselves in the 


60 Already in 922, Romanos I had moved to protect the alienation of local lands by reviving pre-emption on 
a scale of priority that gave local people the right of first refusal. The rubric on this novel indicates its 
publication in 922, but this date has been contested. N. Svoronos, Les novelles des empereurs macédoniens 
concernant la terre et les stratiotes (Athens 1994) 93-126; M. Kaplan, Les hommes et la terre à Byzance du 
VIe au XIe siècle: propriété et exploitation du sol (Paris 1992) 426-30. The novel of 934 went further: ‘No 
longer shall any one of the illustrious magistroi or patrikioi, nor any of the persons honoured with offices, 
governorships, or civil or military dignities, nor anyone at all enumerated in the Senate, nor officials or ex- 
officials of the themes, nor metropolitans most devoted to God, archbishops, bishops, abbots, higoumenoi, 
ecclesiastical officials, or supervisors and heads of pious or imperial houses, whether as a private individual 
or in the name of an imperial or ecclesiastical property’ dare to acquire village lands. McGeer, Land 
Legislation, 54-5. It was perhaps a stringent application of this law that brought down John Kourkouas ten 
years later. J. Howard-Johnston, ‘Crown lands and the defence of imperial authority in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries’, Byzantinische Forschungen 21 (1995) 87-8. 

61 McGeer, Land Legislation, 61-76. 

62 J. Haldon, ‘Military service, military lands, and the status of soldiers: current problems and 
interpretations’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 47 (1993) 29. 
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defilement of blood, we will be glorified in you and your valorous accomplishments and 
struggles.’°? This extraordinary statement explicitly connects military triumph with the 
high status of martyrdom. Christian religion places martyrs at the very altar of God in 
heaven.** The promise given here is even more extreme, in keeping with the other spiri- 
tual ideas expressed in the speech.°* Constantine here equates the bodies of the (merely) 
wounded with those of martyrs, saying he will venerate them to the point of pride, 
despite the defilement that inevitably occurs when one touches blood. This is a distinc- 
tively Old Testament concept, as the plethora of laws and regulations concerning blood 
testifies.°° Oddly, the emperor chooses to use a Homeric word (Av@poc) here to indicate 
defilement, instead of the biblical word (poàvopóc). Perhaps the choice of word is delib- 
erately intended to distance him from the conceptual weight of the biblical view of blood 
as defilement. He is declaring that he will take pride in it, an idea more in accord with 
the militaristic Roman past than the pious Orthodox present. 

The language of martyrdom used here flatly contradicts the injunctions of the Ortho- 
dox Fathers against the declaration of military casualties as worthy of martyr status.°” It 
also goes against the general Orthodox view of bloodshed, whether at the command of 
the state or not, as deserving of punishment, usually a ban from the Eucharist. However, 
it does perhaps provide a clue to the supposedly audacious request made fewer than ten 
years later by the famous military general and emperor Nikephoros II Phokas to have sol- 
diers who were killed fighting the Muslims automatically declared martyrs.°* 

Given this statement attributed to Constantine VII in this speech, plus the reference 
to martyrdom found on the mid-tenth-century epitaph of the Byzantine general Kataka- 
lon in Thessalonike,°’ one might begin to wonder if popular opinion tended toward the 


63 McGeer, ‘Two military orations’, 132. Italics added. 

64 Rev 6:9. eiSov broKatw tod Bvotaotnpiov tàs Yuyàs TOV Eo~aypévov Sic TOV Aóyov TOD Oeod Kai Sià Tv 
Laptupiay ty eiyov. 

65 Cf. a contemporary office for the dead in Th. Détorakis and J. Mossay, ‘Un office byzantin inédit pour 
ceux qui sont morts à la guerre, dans le Cod. Sin. Gr.734-735°, Le Muséon 101 (1988), 183-211; and 
perhaps more poignantly, a slightly later one in L. Petit, ‘Un office inédit en honneur de Nicéphore Phocas’, 
Byzantinische Zeitschrift 13 (1904) 398-420. 

66 Cf. Leviticus 7:26-27 and 17:10-11, 14-15 (forbids the eating of blood and prescribes exile for anyone 
who does so); Lev 15:19-28 (the defilement of menstrual blood). 

67 Most notably, Basil of Caesarea counseled combat veterans to refrain from the Eucharist for three years 
as a penance for violating the sixth commandment (against murder). It is found in his first canonical letter to 
Amphilochius of Iconium: ‘Our fathers did not consider killing on the battlefield as murder, it seems to me, 
[but] pardoned defenders of chastity and piety, that it might be good to advise these [men], having unclean 
hands, only to be abstinent for three years from communion.’ Y. Courtonne (ed.) Saint Basile Lettres, 3 vols. 
(Paris 1961) vol. 2, 130 (Greek with French translation). 

68 Ioannis Skylitzae Synopsis Historiarum, ed. I. Thurn (Berlin 1973) 18.62-65; See also B. Flusin,and J. C. 
Cheynet, Jean Skylitzés, Empereurs de Constantinople (Paris 2003) 230; M. L. D. Riedel, ‘Nikephoros II 
Phokas and Orthodox military martyrdom’, Journal of Medieval Religious Cultures 41 (2015) 121-147. 

69 Katakalon, Baoiixdc mpwtoonaPdpioc, otpatnydc, otpatnA&tns Oeccadrovixnsg died fighting the 
Magyars in 945 or 946. He was eulogised by an anonymous poet for his exceptional courage in battle, his 
love for God, and his devotion to Constantine VII and Romanos II. S. Lampros, Tà bx’ a&prOpov PIZ’ cai PI” 
katoa, Néog EAAnvopvipev16 (1922) 53. 
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acceptance of martyrdom. It has been noted that ‘it raises a question typical of tenth-cen- 
tury Byzantium at war: does death on the battlefield amount to martyrdom or not? The 
official answer is: no. The unofficial answer is: possibly.” Either way, it was a live ques- 
tion in the tenth century, and Constantine’s speech to his generals indicates a willingness, 
on his part anyway, to follow what appears to have been general public opinion on this, 
a matter both military and religious. Such an accommodation, moreover, shows that 
Constantine consciously sought to maintain control over shaky domestic security as well 
as an uneasy relationship with his army by simultaneously mobilizing the religiosity of 
the civilian populace in Constantinople and the rank-and-file soldiers. Such initiative 
reveals an emperor prepared to employ the full panoply of religious, legislative, financial, 
and rhetorical tools available to him in order to achieve his goals. 

The distinctions made between the Byzantines and other peoples in both speeches 
point to a deep and abiding self-identity bound up in their piety as well as political alle- 
giance. Both speeches offer the inspiration and encouragement of the Cross, making 
them explicitly Christian in contradistinction to the faith of the Muslims against whom 
the Byzantine army must fight. Most of all, both illustrate the Byzantines’ self-image as 
the chosen people of God, particularly in their exegetical approaches to Old Testament 
scripture. Constantine exploits the Old Testament images of the righteous Israelites 
fighting heretical unbelievers, and uses Davidic psalms to reflect the image of a divinely 
appointed leader for the chosen people. However, he also casts himself in the role of a 
mediating priestly figure by sending holy relics and assurances of intercessory prayer. 
Christian faith thus is used not only to bolster military morale, but also to reinforce 
imperial authority. 


70 M. Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry from Pisides to Geometres (Vienna 2003) 227. 
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This paper gives a brief report on the 21 Byzantine coins recovered during archaeological 
fieldwork at Hadrianoupolis in southwestern Paphlagonia between 2005 and 2008. One 
coin is silver and the rest are all bronze or copper alloy. Chronologically, the latter are 
divided between the Early and the Middle Byzantine periods. Although the assemblage is 
small, it provides useful information about the distribution of Byzantine coins from one 
of the more remote rural areas of northern Asia Minor. 


Keywords: Byzantine coins; Hadrianoupolis; Paphlagonia; Honorias; north-central 
Turkey; Asia Minor; 6th-7th centuries A.D. 


Paphlagonia, Honorias, and Hadrianoupolis in Byzantine times 


In the Byzantine period Paphlagonia and Honorias were provinces on the north-central 
Black Sea coast of Asia Minor, situated between Bithynia and Pontus. Paphlagonia 
appeared as a separate province in the fourth century A.D. (Hierocles, Synecdemus c. 33) 
(map 1). In the seventh century it became part of the theme of Opsikion and, later, of the 
Boukellarion theme, before it was detached again to form a separate unit. The theme of 
Paphlagonia was a military-civilian province of the Byzantine empire in the namesake 
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Map 1: (Colour online) Map of Paphlagonia and Honorias in Late Antiquity with the places 


mentioned in the text. Underlined places indicate cities with local museums. 


region; it was definitely created after c. A.D. 815-819" and so the theme seems to have 
been established during the reign of Michael I, simultaneously with the theme of Chaldea 
in c. A.D. 820.7 The territory of the theme corresponds roughly to the Late Antique 
province of Paphlagonia, which had been subsumed in the themes of Opsikion and 
Boukellarion.’ After the battle of Manzikert in A.D. 1071, most of the region was lost to 


1 G. Fatouros (ed.), Theodori Studitae epistulae (Berlin and New York 1992) II, 63; and W. Treadgold, 
‘Three Byzantine provinces and the first Byzantine contacts with the Rus’, Harvard Ukrainian Studies 12/13 
(=Proceedings of the International Congress Commemorating the Millennium of Christianity in Rus'- 
Ukraine) (1988/1989) 140-3. 

2 E.McGeer, J. W. Nesbitt and N. Oikonomides (eds.), Catalogue of Byzantine Seals at Dumbarton Oaks 
and in the Fogg Museum of Art, Vol. 4: The East (Washington, DC 2001) 25; and N. Oikonomides, Les 
listes de préséance byzantines des IXe et Xe siècles (Paris 1972) 349; T. Brüggemann, ‘Paphlagonia between 
Goths, Sasanids and Arabs (3rd-8th centuries AD)’, in G. R. Tsetskhladze, E. Lafli, J. Hargrave and W. 
Anderson (eds.), The Black Sea, Paphlagonia, Pontus and Phrygia in Antiquity. Aspects of Archaeology and 
Ancient History, British Archaeological Reports, International Series 2432 (Oxford 2012) 49; F. 
Winkelmann, Die byzantinische Rang- und Amterstruktur im 8. und 9. Jahrhundert (Berlin 1985) 110-1; 
and T. C. Lounghis, ‘The evolution of thematic encounters in Asia Minor and the reign of Michael II’, in S. 
Lampakes (ed.), H BuGaveivi} Mixpd Acia (606-1206 oudvac), (Athens 1998) 53. 

3 A. P. Kazhdan (ed.), The Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium (New York and Oxford 1991) 3, 1579 s.v. 
Paphlagonia (hereafter ODB); Constantino Porfirogenito, De Thematibus, ed. A. Pertusi (Rome 1952) 136; and 
E. W. Brooks, ‘Arabic lists of the Byzantine themes’, Journal of Hellenic Studies 21 (1901) 69, 71, 73 and 76-7. 
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the Seljuk Turks; Alexios I Komnenos recovered the coast. However, the campaigns of 
John II Komnenos in the 1130s which were destined to reconquer the interior were in 
vain. After the Fourth Crusade, the Paphlagonian coast came under the control of David 
Komnenos, but in 1214 the Nicaean emperor Theodore I Laskaris seized the western 
parts up to Kromna east of Amastris. These remained in Byzantine hands until the late 
fourteenth century, when they were taken over by the Turks or the Genoese.* 

The southern neighbour of Paphlagonia was Honorias and as a Late Roman prov- 
ince Honorias encompassed parts of Bithynia and Paphlagonia. Its capital was Klau- 
dioupolis (modern Bolu), and its governor held the rank of praeses. The province was 
established under Theodosius II and named after his uncle Honorius. It formed part of 
the diocese of Pontus, bordering with Bithynia in the west, Galatia Prima in the south, 
and Paphlagonia in the east. In the administrative reforms of Justinian I, the province 
was united with that of Paphlagonia for a short time (c. A.D. 535-548) and formed a 
new province of Paphlagonia under a governor named as Praetor Paphlagoniae Iusti- 
nianeus. Aside from Honorias’ capital Klaudioupolis, the major cities and episcopal 
sees of the province listed in the Synecdemus were Heraclea Pontica, Prusias ad Hypium, 
Tium, Cratea and Hadrianoupolis. Less well known is the hinterland of Paphlagonia 
and Honorias, especially its southwestern part where field surveys were conducted 
between 1997 and 2001, producing some Byzantine evidence.’ 

Hadrianoupolis is located 3 km west of the modern town of Eskipazar, near Karabiik. 
Geographically it was on the principal western route from the Central Anatolian plateau 
through the mountains to Bartin and the Black Sea. Thus it lies basically in Roman Paphla- 
gonia and Byzantine Honorias and on the borders of the Galatian, Bithynian, and Paphla- 
gonian territories (map 2). It was a small but important city, controlling this major route 
and dominating a rich agricultural, especially viticultural, hinterland. It has been deter- 
mined that the nucleus of the Byzantine city extended along the Eskipazar-Mengen route 
for 8 km east-west and 3 km north-south. The chora of Byzantine Hadrianoupolis is much 
more extensive in size;° it is not, however, well-known. At the site it was difficult to locate a 
classical settlement pattern of a typical Byzantine polis, since parts of the city are widely 
distributed in the area and they are some distance apart. Between the late fifth and early 


4 I. Booth, ‘Ghazis, roads and trade in north-west Anatolia’, Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 31.2 
(2007) 136. 

5 Honorias was examined in historical and philological sources by K. Belke: Paphlagonien und Hondrias, 
Tabula Imperii Byzantini IX (Vienna 1996). The only archaeological evidence for the Byzantine heritage of 
Honorias was collected by a British team: R. Matthews, M. Metcalfe and D. Cottica,‘Landscapes with 
figures: Paphlagonia through the Hellenistic, Roman and Byzantine periods, AD 330-AD 1453’, in R. 
Matthews and C. Glatz (eds.), At Empires’ Edge: Project Paphlagonia. Survey in North-Central Turkey, 
British Institute of Archaeology at Ankara, Monograph 44 (London 2009) 190-9. For the review of this 
book, see E. Lafli, Gnomon 84.5 (2012) 439-45. For a recent study on Honorias, See G. Kan Sahin and E. 
Lafli, ‘Geç Antik Çağda Honorias’, in A. Efiloğlu, N. Hatunoğlu, H. Ozer, T. Gürdal and H. Sankirinsan 
(eds.), Kimlik, Mékan Bağlamında Zonguldak Sempozyumu Bildirileri 16-18 Ekim 2014, Bülent Ecevit 
Üniversitesi Yayinlari No. 11 (Ankara 2016) 31-41. 

6 W. Anderson, Paphlagonia in Late Antiquity: Landscape and Material Culture in North-Central 
Anatolia (unpublished Ph.D. thesis) (Melbourne 2011) 188-89. 
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Map 2: (Colour online) Map of surveyed Byzantine find spots in southwestern Paphlagonia 
in 2005. 
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eighth centuries Honorias was a densely populated region. The Byzantine neighbours of 
Byzantine Hadrianoupolis were Gangra-Germanicopolis (today Cankiri), Sora (today 
Zobran) and Cratea (today Gerede).’ Of the major cities in inland Paphlagonia Hadria- 
noupolis seems to be more intact than Gangra; it is one of only two large-sized settlements 
of inland Paphlagonia that has been excavated; the other one is Pompeiopolis, 40 km east 
of Kastamonu. 

Hadrianoupolis was probably founded in the first century B.C., and during the second 
century A.D. the city changed its former name Caesarea and probably its status as a small 
city. As the excavations and finds show, there was perhaps a collapse or total abandon- 
ment of the settlement between the third and fourth centuries A.D. In late fifth-early sixth 
century, however, there was a sudden population and urban boom in Hadrianoupolis and 
its chora. The Early Byzantine period in Hadrianoupolis was not very well represented in 
literary and ecclestiastical sources. Ecclestiastically, Hadrianoupolis was a dependent of 
Klaudioupolis.* In the reign of Justinian I, it was the bishop of Hadrianoupolis who 
received imperial edicts against banditry and communicated them to the local landowners, 
assembled in the audience chamber adjoining his basilica.” Some of the bishops of Hadria- 
noupolis are known at Church Councils, starting with Theophilos at Chalcedon in A.D. 
451, Plato at Constantinople in 681!°(no bishop is recorded at the Concilium OQuinisextum 
in 692),'' and Niketas who attended the Seventh Ecumenical Council of Nicaea in 787." 
It is likely that a tenth/eleventh century seal of a bishop George refers to it.'* In the church 
listings the city is mentioned until the twelfth century, variously in Galatia, Honorias, 
Opsikion, or Boukellarion-Paphlagonia.'* Through epigraphic’® and archaeological finds 
one can assume that the city was very prosperous during the period between the late fifth 


7 C. Marek, Stadt, Ära und Territorium in Pontus-Bithynia und Nord-Galatia, Istanbuler Forschungen 39 
(Tübingen 1993) Beilage 3. For Cratea, see E. Lafli, ‘Roma Döneminde Gerede (Krateia) Arkeolojisi ve 
Tarihi‘, in progress. 

8 Belke, Paphlagonien, 235-7. 

9 P. Brown, Power and Persuasion in Late Antiquity: Towards a Christian Empire (Madison, WI 1992) 152. 
10 Belke, Paphlagonien, 156. 
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Konzilium Quinisextum und seine Bischofsliste. Studien zum Konstantinopeler Konzil von 692’, Arbeiten 
zur Kirchengeschichte 56 (1990) 292. 

12 E. Lamberz, Die Bischofslisten des VII. ökumenischen Konzils (Nicaenum II), Bayerische Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-historische Klasse, Abhandlungen. Neue Folge, Heft 124 (Munich 2004) 65. 
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14 Belke, Paphlagonien, 156. Cf. T. Riplinger et al., Kleinasien. Das Byzantinische Reich (7.-9. Jh.), TAVO, 
Blatt B VI 8 (Wiesbaden 1988). C. Naumann et al., Das Byzantinische Reich, die Salgiiqen und Kreuzfahrer, 
TAVO, Blatt B VII 19 (Wiesbaden 1988); A. P. Kazhdan, ‘Theme’, in ODB 3 (1991) 2034. 

15 D. Feissel and I. Kaygusuz, Un mandement impérial du VIe siècle dans une inscription d’Hadrianoupolis 
d’Honoriade’, in Centre de recherche d’histoire et civilisation de Byzance, Travaux et Mémoires 9 (1985) 
397-419. For the Byzantine epigraphic documents from Hadrianoupolis: E. Lafli and E. Christof, 
Hadrianopolis I: Inschriften aus Paphlagonia, British Archaeological Reports, International Series 2366 
(Oxford 2012) 42-52. 
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and mid seventh century, perhaps owing to the viticultural activities in the region. During 
the reign of Heraclius St. Alypius the Stylite (A.D. 522-640) lived in an ancient pagan cem- 
etery ,in a deserted area‘ outside of Hadrianoupolis'® which should be related to the Basil- 
ica A; in addition there were also a monastery and a convent, as well as a basilica for the 
great martyr St. Euphemia ,on the site of a dilapidated pagan temple‘,'” built by the same 
saint. 

The districts of Haciahmetler, Eleler, and Çaylı of the village of Budaklı formed the 
core of Byzantine Hadrianoupolis. A fortification wall surrounded at least a major part of 
the city. In 2005 archaeological field surveys were begun at Hadrianoupolis and its envi- 
rons by a team from the Dokuz Eyliil University, Izmir. As a result of the 2005 survey, it 
has been confirmed that Hadrianoupolis was indeed located at modern Eskipazar, with 
finds dating from the first century B.C. to the mid-eighth century A.D. In 2006 and 2007 
excavations were carried out, followed in 2008 by a study season for site for conservation 
and restoration. The field activities between 2005 and 2008'° identified the remains of at 
least 25 buildings (map 3). Among them are two bath buildings of the Late Roman-Early 


16 F. Filimon, Pillar of the Communities: The Lives of Alypius the Stylite (M.A. thesis) (Budapest 2015), 
available <http://www.etd.ceu.hu/2015/filimon_florin.pdf > (accessed 15 February 2016); J. Darrouzés, 
‘Notes de littérature et de géographie ecclésiastiques’, Revue des études byzantines 50 (1992) 92-4; H. Sar- 
adi-Mendelovici, ‘Christian attitudes toward pagan monuments in Late Antiquity and their lkegacy in later 
Byzantine centuries’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 44 (1990) 55 and note 91; as well as H. Delehaye, Les saints 
stylites, Subsidia Hagiographica 14 (Brussels and Paris 1923) 193-94. 

17 Belke, Paphlagonien, 156. For St. Euphemia cf. F. Halkin, Euphémie de Chalcédoine: Légendes 
byzantines, Subsidia hagiographica 41 (Brussels 1965). 

18 On the field season of 2006: E. Laflı and A. Zäh, ‘Archäologische Forschungen im byzantinischen 
Hadrianupolis in Paphlagonien’, Byzantinische Zeitschrift 101 (2008) 681-714 and pls. XIII-X XVI; season 
of 2007: Lafli and Zah, Beiträge zur friihbyzantinischen Profanarchitektur aus Hadrianupolis-Bliitezeit unter 
Kaiser Iustinian I.’, Byzantinische Zeitschrift 102 (2009) 639-59 and pls. V-XII; pottery evidence: E. Lafli 
and G. Kan Sahin, Hadrianopolis III: Ceramic Finds from southwestern Paphlagonia, British 
Archaeological Reports, International Series (Oxford, forthcoming); Middle Byzantine pottery: Lafli and 
Kan Sahin, ‘Middle Byzantine ceramics from southwestern Paphlagonia’, Anatolia Antiqua 23 (2015) 63- 
149; Middle Byzantine glazed pottery: Kan Sahin, ‘Hadrianoupolis ve Çevresinden Geç Ortaçağ Sırlı 
Seramik Örnekleri’, in K. Pektaş et al. (eds.), Proceedings of the XIIth Symposium of Medieval and Turkish 
Period Excavations and Art Historical Researches, 14-16 October 2009 (Istanbul 2010) 427-32; early 
Byzantine glass finds: S. Fiinfschilling and E. Lafli, Hadrianopolis II: Glasfunde des 6. und 7. Jhs. aus 
Hadrianupolis, Paphlagonien (Türkei), Internationale Archäologie 123 (Rahden/Westf. 2012); early 
Byzantine red-slipped wares: E. Lafli and G. Kan Sahin, ‘Terra Sigillata and Red-Slipped Ware from 
Hadrianopolis in Southwestern Paphlagonia’, Anatolica Antiqua 20 (2012) 45-120; early Byzantine lamps 
and unguentaria: Kahn Sahin, ‘Pottery from southwestern Paphlagonia II: Unguentaria and Lamps’, in B. 
Ramminger, O. Stilborg and M. Helfert (eds.), Naturwissenschaftliche Analysen vor- und 
friihgeschichtlicher Keramik III. Methoden, Anwendungsbereiche, Auswertungsmoglichkeiten. 
Universitatsforschungen zur priahistorischen Archäologie aus der Abteilung Vor- und Friihgeschichtliche 
Archäologie der Universität Hamburg 238 (Bonn 2013) 353-78; and early Byzantine coarse ware: G. Kan 
Sahin and E. Lafli, ,Roman and Late Roman-Early Byzantine coarse ware from southwestern Paphlagonia’, 
in E. Lafli and S. Pataci (eds.), Recent Studies on the Archaeology of Anatolia, British Archaeological 
Reports, International Series 2750 (Oxford 2015) 327-437. 
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Map 3: (Colour online) Plan of Hadrianoupolis in 2008 with the find spots of coins under- 
lined and in bold. 


Byzantine periods, two Early Byzantine basilicas, a domus (formerly called a ,villa’), a forti- 
fied structure of the Middle Byzantine period, a possible theatron (auditorium), a vaulted 
building, a domed building, and some domestic buildings with mosaic floors. At least half 
of these buildings had mosaic floors and in some buildings there were frescoes. '” 

In general, these four campaigns have established that Hadrianoupolis was a forti- 
fied regional centre during the Early Byzantine period (late fifth-late seventh centuries 
A.D.), when it can easily be defined as a ,polis’ with civic buildings. It had a fairly large 
urban population as well as a dense rural population in its chora. Most of the visible 
surface remains in southwestern Paphlagonia-Honorias belong to this period. It seems 
that the city of Hadrianoupolis was abandoned to a large extent during the second quar- 
ter of the eighth century A.D. because of Arab attacks in Galatia and Paphlagonia and 
the Christian population must have moved to rural mountain-top refuges in the area. In 
the chora of Hadrianoupolis, an area within a radius of 20 km of the city was exten- 
sively surveyed and more than 15 archaeological sites of various types were discovered. 
These sites comprise dyiiks, cemeteries with single graves or grave groups, tumuli, 
stone quarries, farmyards, villages, sanctuaries, and other remains. The largest 


19 For Early Byzantine frescoes see E. Lafli, ‘Friihbyzantinischen Fresken aus Hadrianoupolis in 
Paphlagonien’, in N. Zimmermann (ed.), Antike Malerei zwischen Lokalstil und Zeitstil. Akten des XI. 
Internationalen Kolloquiums der AIPMA (Association internationale pour la peinture murale antique). 
13.-17. September 2010 in Ephesos. Österreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch- 
historische Klasse, Archäologische Forschungen 23, Denkschriften 468 (Vienna 2014) 735-40. 
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Byzantine settlements in the chora are Kimistene, a Middle Roman mountaintop sanctu- 
ary with a mid-ninth to the late eleventh/early twelfth centuries A.D. fortification and 
observation post, as well as Örenarkası, an Early Byzantine settlement for viticultural 
activities and its extensive cemetery, c. 3 km east of Hadrianoupolis. During the Middle 
Byzantine period (mid/late eighth to the late eleventh-early twelfth centuries A.D.) life at 
the city of Hadrianoupolis seems to be very weak and the sole archaeological record are 
some primitive burials of mid-eighth-ninth centuries on the floor of Basilica B. 


The coin finds from Hadrianoupolis 


During the four seasons of field work between 2005 and 2008 a total of 21 Byzantine 
coins were collected, all of which are today stored in the Amasra Museum. No Roman 
or earlier coins were found. One coin is silver (no. 14) and the rest are all bronze or cop- 
per alloy. The coins are from the following seasons: one from 2005, seven from 2006, 
ten from 2007, and three from 2008. Their chronology is as follows (see table 1 below): 
three belong to the sixth century, ten to the seventh century, one to the eighth century, 
three to the late tenth-early eleventh, and two to the eleventh century. The remaining two 
coins have not been identified. The earliest Byzantine coin from Hadrianoupolis (no. 1) is 
from the reign of Justin I (A.D. 518-527) and the latest (no. 19) is of Romanos IV 
(1068-1071) which fits perfectly to the date of battle of Manzikert in A.D. 1071 and the 
lasting entry of the Seljuk Turks into Asia Minor. After the twelfth century there seems 
to be no more Byzantine coins or any other Byzantine finds in this part of Paphlagonia. 

The Byzantine coins from Hadrianoupolis were found in the following areas: Bath 
A, domus, Bath B, Basilica A, from an unidentified Byzantine building (building no. 4) 
close to the domus, and from the acropolis of Kimistene (see table 2 below). The Bath A 
was a monumental building located in the southern part of the city, c. 130 m southwest 
of Early Byzantine Basilica B, which was initially excavated in 2003 by the local Archae- 
ological Museum of Eregli. In 2006 and 2007 a large part of the structure was exca- 
vated, revealing 15 rooms, and it was ascertained that Bath A had five main 
archaeological phases, i.e. A.D. c. 475-525, c. 525-575, c. 575-675, c. 675-725 and 
c. 725 (i.e. the Arab invasions that reached Gangra and Hadrianoupolis) to the nine- 
teenth century. In this last phase the Bath A must had been converted into a barn. The 
small find deposits range from the first to the nineteenth century A.D.; finds after eighth 
century, however, are very sparse and infrequent. Ten coins, ranging from the sixth to 
the eleventh century were found here, two of which belong to the sixth, four of which 
are probably seventh, and four of which are tenth-eleventh century. 


Table 1: Numbers of Byzantine coins by date found in Hadrianoupolis. 


1- Sixth century A.D. 3 
2- Seventh century A.D. 10 
3- Eighth century A.D. 1 
4- Tenth-eleventh centuries A.D. 5 
S- Uncertain 2 
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Plate 1: (Colour online) Byzantine coins from Hadrianoupolis in Paphlagonia, nos. 1-10. 
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Plate 2: (Colour online) Byzantine coins from Hadrianoupolis in Paphlagonia, nos. 11-21 
and a fragment of a blue glass bracelet, nos. 22a-b, found with no. 18. 
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Table 2: Distribution of find-spots of the Byzantine coins in Hadrianoupolis. 


1- Bath A 

2- Domus 

3- Bath B 

4- Basilica A 

5- Unidentified Byzantine Building 4 close to the domus 
6- Acropolis of Kimistene 


RPReRWUHe 


The second major find spot of coins was the domus, which is a large complex with 
several rooms, some of them with extensive mosaic floors and frescoes. This building 
has provided five coins, which indicate that it must have been in use with a domestic 
purpose during the sixth and seventh century. No coins later than the seventh century 
were found in this building. 

Bath B is c. 100 m west of the Bath A and its function is still uncertain. Three coins 
were found here, all indicating a clear use of the building during the mid and late sev- 
enth century. 

Only one single coin was found in Basilica A (no. 14) as well as one (no. 13) in an 
unidentified Byzantine building close to the domus, both of which perhaps show the 
abundance of these buildings in the seventh and eighth centuries. 

To the west of the township of Eskipazar, near the village of Deresemail and the 
hamlet of Değirmenbaşı, there is a ridge called ‘Asartepe’ with four hilltops, marking 
the ancient site of Kimistene.”” The 2005 field survey at Asartepe covered three further 
areas or ‘peaks’ along the mountain ridge in addition to the acropolis: necropolis 1, 
necropolis 2, and the cistern. Most of the material was collected from the acropolis. The 
site clearly shows signs of occupation over a long period, with particularly important 
phases in the Hellenistic and Roman Imperial periods, as surface pottery ranges from 
the Late Iron Age into the Middle Byzantine period. As indicated above, the acropolis 
of Kimistene served as a fortification and observation post between the tenth and 
twelfth centuries, probably controlling an important road coming from Gangra and 
heading to the Black Sea. At the eastern terrace of the peak of the acropolis an eleventh- 
century follis (no. 17) was found. In this area at the peak of the hill numerous Middle 
Byzantine sherds were collected in the 2005 survey, indicating a settlement shift from 
the valley floor to more rugid places east of Eskipazar. 


Catalogue of the Coins 


No. 1 (fig. 1): Justin I (A.D. 518-527) 
Amasra Museum, inv. no. Hdrn. 08-13. 
Bath A, from the topsoil; 2008 season. 
22 mm. 2.79 g. 


20 For Kimistene: id. and E. Christof, ‘Der kaiserzeitliche Tempel von Asartepe/Kimistene in der Chora des 
paphlagonischen Hadrianoupolis - Ergebnisse der Prospektion von 2005’, Istanbuler Mitteilungen 61 
(2011) 233-85. 
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Mint of Constantinople. 

Obv. Bust of emperor r. 

Rev. Large K; above, *; to l., +; to r. (?). 
DOC 15, MIB I 19, dated A.D. 522-527. 
Æ half follis. 


No. 2 (figs. 2a-b): Justinian I (A.D. 527-565) 

Amasra Museum, inv. no. K07-21 KS. 

Bath A, room 3; from the illegal excavation trench next to the tiled platform; 2006 
season. 

Mint of Constantinople. 

34 mm. 5.86 g. 

Obv. DN IVSTINIANVS PP AVC; in field r., +. Bust of emperor facing; in r. hand, globe 
cruciger. 

Rev. Large M; above, +; to 1., A|N|N|O; to r., [XIXI]; below, € (?); in ex., [CON]. 

DOC 50a; MIB I 95, Morrisson, BN 4/Cp/Æ21-81, dated A.D. 547/548. 

Æ follis. 


No. 3 (figs. 3a-b): probably Justinian I (A.D. 527-565) 
Amasra Museum, inv. no. HP07/07. 

Domus, room 1; 2007 season. 

35 mm. 7.35 g. 

Mint of Constantinople. 

Obv. Bust of emperor facing. 

Rev. Large M; above, +; to 1., A|N|N|O; to r., [-]; in ex., CON. 
Æ follis. 


No. 4 (figs. 4a-b): Heraclius (A.D. 610-641) 

Amasra Museum, inv. no. HP07/03. 

33 mm. 6.11 g. 

Mint of Constantinople. 

Domus, court of the room 5, under the floor covering (found with no. 20); 2007 season. 
Obv. Heraclius and Heraclius Constantine, standing. 

Rev. Large M; above, christogram (%); below, officina letter illeg.; to 1., AJN|N|O. To 
r., IJTI. In ex. CON. 

Overstruck. 

MIB MI 159b or 160b, dated A.D. 612/613. 

Æ follis. 


No. 5 (figs. 5a-b): Heraclius (A.D. 610-641) 
Amasra Museum. 

Domus; 2007 season. 

30 mm. 4.57 g. 
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Mint of Constantinople. 

Obv. Faint traces of a bust. 

Rev. Large M; to l., A|N|N]O. to r., IL. In ex., CON. 
Very corroded. 

MIB III 159b or 160b, dated A.D. 612/613. 

Æ follis. 


No. 6 (figs. 6a-b): Heraclius (A.D. 610-641) 

Amasra Museum. 

Domus, room 5, court, under the floor covering; 2007 season. 

35 mm. 6.73 g. 

Mint of Constantinople. 

Oby. Heraclius and Heraclius Constantine, standing. 

Rev. Large M; below, officina letter A; to 1., AIN|N]O. To r., S. In ex., CON. 
Very corroded. 

MIB II 161, dated A.D. 615/616. 

Æ follis. 


No. 7 (figs. 7a-b): Heraclius (A.D. 610-641) 

Amasra Museum. 

Bath B, room 2, just below the topsoil; 2007 season. 

33 mm. 4.17 g. 

Mint of Constantinople. 

Obv. No inscription. Three figures standing, facing: Heraclius, centre; Heraclius 
Constantine, to r.; Martina or Eudocia, to l.; crosses in upper field to l. and r. 

Rev. Large M; above, +; [A|]N|[N|O]; to l., R; to r., [? UII 2]; below, € (?); in ex., 
(COIN. 

MIB III 162, dated A.D. 628/629. 

Æ follis. 


No. 8 (figs. 8a-b): Heraclius (A.D. 610-641) 

Amasra Museum, inv. no. K07-17 KS. 

Bath A, room 6a, in arch-like area, 2 m below the surface; 2006 season. 

23 mm. 3.04 g. 

Obv. No inscription. Two figures standing, facing front, Heraclius on |. with long beard, 
and Heraclius Constantine on r., holding globe cruciger in r. hand; between heads, +; 
[to l. P; to r., K]. 

Rev. Large K; above, (+?); to 1., A|INĪN|O; to r., [-]; below, A. 

DOC 120-124, MIB II 171d, dated A.D. 631/632-639/640. 

Æ half follis, small series. 


No. 9 (figs. 9a-b): probably Heraclius (A.D. 610-641) 
Amasra Museum. 
Domus, court of the room 5, under the floor covering (found with no. 16); 2007 season. 
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30 mm. 6.93 g. 

Obv. Heraclius and Heraclius Constantine, standing. 
Rev. Illegible, very corroded. 

Æ follis. 


No. 10 (figs. 10a-b): probably Heraclius (A.D. 610-641) 

Amasra Museum. 

Bath B, room 1, from the illegal excavation trench; 2007 season. 

25 mm. 4.11 g. 

Obv. Heraclius in military garb, and Heraclius Constantine wearing the chlamys, 
standing. 

Rev. Illegible, very corroded. 

Æ follis. 


No. 11 (figs. 11a-b): Constans II (A.D. 641-668) 

Amasra Museum, inv. no. K07-20 KS. 

Bath A, room 9; 2006 season. 

29 mm. 3.53 g. 

Mint of Constantinople. 

Obv. ENTSTO NIKA. Emperor standing, facing front, wearing crown and chlamys, hold- 
ing long cross in r. hand and globe cruciger in 1. 

Rev. Large M; above, *; to 1., A|N|A; to r., NEO; in ex., to l. A; to r., (?). 

DOC 59-60, MIB III 162c, dated A.D. 642-642/643. 

Æ follis, class 1, overstruck on an earlier follis. 


No. 12 (figs. 12a-b): Constantine IV (A.D. 668-685) 

Amasra Museum. 

Bath B, room 4, layer no. 3; 2007 season. 

24 mm. 4.29 g. 

Mint of Constantinople. 

Obv. No inscription. Bust of emperor, three-quarter facing, wearing plumed helmet and 
loricum, and holding long transverse spear behind head in r. hand. 

Rev. Large I; to l., +; to r., K. 

DOC 39; MIB II 89-94, Morrisson 14/Cp/Æ/14, dated A.D. 674-685. 

Æ decanummium, class 2. 


No. 13 (figs. 13a-b): possibly Justinian H, first reign (A.D. 685-695) or little later (max. 
A.D. 717) 

Amasra Museum. 

Unidentified Byzantine building close to the domus; 2007 season. 

25 mm. 2.45 g. 

Illegible, very corroded. 
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No. 14 (figs. 14a-b): Leo M (A.D. 717-741) 

Amasra Museum. 

Basilica A, nave 3, directly on the floor; 2006 season. 

23 mm. 1.67 g. 

Mint of Constantinople. 

Oby. IhSYS XRISTYS NICA (“Jesus Christ conquers”) cross potent on three steps, border. 
Rev. LEON SCONSTANTINEE CTHCY bASILIS in 5 lines, border. 

AR silver miliaresion. 

DOC 231-32; Morrisson, BN II, 451; dated A.D. 720-741. 

Publication: Laflı and Zah, “Forschungen im byzantinischen Hadrianupolis*, 691, fig. 2. 


No. 15 (figs. 15a-b): Anonymous follis 

Amasra Museum, inv. no. K07-14 KS. 

Bath A, room 11; 2006 season. 

27 mm. 5.60 g. 

Obv. *EMMANOVHA. Bust of Christ facing front, with nimbus cross and holding book; 
in field, IC XC. 

Rev. +IhS4S XRISTUS bASILEY bASILE. 

DOC 632. 

Class A2,*! dated A.D. 976-c. 1030/1035, probably var. 4. 


No. 16 (fig. 16): Anonymous follis 

Amasra Museum, inv. no. Hdrn. 08-12. 

Bath A, from the topsoil; 2008 season. 

29 mm. 6.11 g. 

Obv. *EMMANOVHA. Bust of Christ facing front, with nimbus cross and holding book; 
in field, IC XC. 

Rev. +IhS4S XRISTUS bASILEY bASILE. 

DOC 666-67. 

Class A2, dated A.D. 976-c. 1030/1035, probably var. 40. 


No. 17 (fig. 17): Anonymous follis 

Amasra Museum. 

Kimistene, peak of the acropolis, eastern terrace, surface find; 2005 season. 

29 mm. 5.36 g. 

Obv. t*EMMANOVHA. Bust of Christ facing front, with cross nimbus, holding book with 
quincunx decoration on cover; in field, IC XC. 


21 The classification follows that of P. Grierson, Catalogue of the Byzantine Coins in the Dumbarton Oaks 
Collection and in the Whittemore Collection, vol. 3, 2 (Washington DC 1973); for a discussion of Class A2, 
see: V. IvaniSevic, ‘Interpretation and Dating of the Folles of Basil II and Constantine VIII - The Class A2/ 
Tumačenje i datiranje fola Vasilija II i Konstantina VIII - vrste A2’, Zbornik radova Vizantološkog instituta 
27-28 (1989) 19-41. 
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Rev. Cross on base and two steps, with +IS XS bASILE4 bASILE in angles. 
DOC 676-81. 

Class B, dated A.D. c. 1030/1035-1042. 

Publication: Lafli and Christof, “Tempel von Asartepe/Kimistene”, 239, fig. 7. 


No. 18 (figs. 18a-b): Signed follis of Constantine X and Eudocia (A.D. 1059-1067) 
Amasra Museum, inv. no. K07-12 KS. 

Bath A, room 5, found just below a wall with a fragment of a blue glass bracelet (figs. 
22a-b); 2006 season. 

32 mm. 8.74 g. 

Mint of Constantinople. 

Obv. +EMMANOVHA. Christ standing facing front, with nimbus cross and holding 
book; r. hand raised in blessing; in field, IC XC. 

Rev. +KWNTAK (on r.), EVAKAVIO (on |.). Emperor and empress standing facing front, 
crowned and wearing loros, holding between them long cross labarum, resting on three 
steps. 

DOC 774-76. 

Class 1, dated A.D. 1059-1067. 


No. 19 (fig. 19): Signed follis of Romanus IV (A.D. 1068-1071) 

Amasra Museum, inv. no. Hdrn. 08-14. 

Bath A, from the topsoil; 2008 season. 

26 mm. 4.85 g. 

Mint of Constantinople. 

Obv. No inscription. Bust of Christ facing front; in field, IC XC over NIKA. 

Rev. CR/P A. + with X at intersection and one large and two small pellets at end of 
each arm; to l. and r. of pellets at base, ornaments. 

DOC 796-97, dated A.D. 1068-1071. 


No. 20 (fig. 20): Uncertain 

Amasra Museum, inv. no. K07-18 KS. 

Bath A; 2006 season. Found in a stratified level with traces of ash and bones. 
18 mm. 3.38 g. 

Illegible, overstruck, very corroded. 


No. 21 (figs. 21a-b): Uncertain 
Amasra Museum. 

Bath A, from the topsoil; 2007 season. 
31 mm. 4.67 g. 

Illegible, very corroded. 


The significance of the numismatic evidence from Hadrianoupolis 


The numismatic assemblage in Hadrianoupolis is very small, but it shows some traits that 
allow for preliminary interpretation and discussion. The coins point to an active city in the 
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sixth and seventh centuries A.D. which shows no clear signs of economic decline (especially 
in the domus area). This can also be deduced from the datable ceramic and glass material. 

The miliaresion of Leo M that was found on the floor of Basilica A proves the use of 
that Early Byzantine church up until at least the first half of the eighth century. This should 
not surprise us, since the basilica certainly belonged to the pilgrimage complex of St. Aly- 
pius the Stylite, which was built only around one hundred years earlier. The fate of the 
town in the seventh century A.D. seems to be closely connected to the cult of the saint. 

Hadrianoupolis exhibits a pattern commonly known from most parts of Asia 
Minor: a numismatic reduction, or even gap, starting in the 660s, and this lack of coin- 
age is only overcome in the 830s at the earliest at most Anatolian sites.** The hiatus in 
the assemblage here stretches even into the late tenth century, for which various reasons 
can be postulated. It is not necessary to connect this common gap with specific Arab 
invasions known from the written sources in the 720s,” because it is typical for Asia 
Minor, and especially for Paphlagonia as a whole.** For the time being, it seems likely 
that Hadrianoupolis belongs with the majority of Late Antique Anatolian towns that 
were abandoned during that period.” 


22 There has been quite a debate about how to understand the numismatic evidence from this period. See C. 
S. Lightfoot, ‘Byzantine Anatolia: reassessing the numismatic evidence’, Revue numismatique 6.158 (2002) 
238; and C. Morrisson, ‘Survivance de l’économie monétaire à Byzance (VIle-IXe s.)’, in E. Kountoura- 
Galake (ed.), Or oxoretvoi aróveç tov Bulavtiov (706-9 0¢ au.), AeBvr, ovpmdoi 9 (Athens 2001) 377-97. 

23 H. Ahrweiler, ‘L’Asie Mineure et les invasions arabes (VII°-IX° siécles)’, Revue historique 227.1 (1962) 9 
and 28. 

24 A different perspective is provided by the Byzantine coin finds from Amorium in Phrygia: C. Katsari, C. 
Lightfoot and A. Ozme, The Amorium Mint and the Coin Finds: Amorium Reports 4 (Berlin 2012). 

25 Recent studies which highlight the phenomenon of Late Antique ruralisation in Paphlagonia and Asia Minor 
in general: M. Ritter, “The end of Late Antiquity in Paphlagonia: disurbanisation from a comparative 
perspective’, in K. Winther-Jacobsen and L. Summerer (eds.), Landscape Dynamics and Settlement Patterns in 
Northern Anatolia during the Roman and Byzantine Period, Geographica Historica 32 (Stuttgart 2015) 119-33; 
D. Baird, „Settlement expansion on the Konya Plain, Anatolia 5th-7th centuries AD’, in W. Bowden, L. Lavan 
and C. Machado (eds.), Recent Research on the Late Antique Countryside, Late Antique Archaeology 2 (Leiden 
2004) 219-46; C. Foss, Ephesus after Antiquity: A Late Antique, Byzantine and Turkish City (Cambridge, MA 
1979); E. A. Ivison, ‘Amorium in the Byzantine Dark Ages (seventh to ninth centuries)’, in J. Henning (ed.), Post- 
Roman Towns, Trade and Settlement in Europe and Byzantium 2, Millennium-Studien 5.2 (Berlin and New 
York 2007) 25-60; C. Kirilov, “The reduction of the fortified city area in Late Antiquity: some reflections on the 
end of the “Antique City” in the lands of the Eastern Roman Empire’, in Henning, Europe and Byzantium, 3- 
24; W. Miiller-Wiener, “Von der Polis zum Kastron. Wandlungen der Stadt im ägäischen Raum von der Antike 
zum Mittelalter, Gymnasium 93 (1986) 435-75; P. Niewohner, “‘Welkende Städte in bliihendem Land? Aizanoi 
und die Verlandlichung Anatoliens. Untersuchung im Umland Aizanois’, Archdologischer Anzeiger 2003, 221-8; 
Niewohner, ‘Archäologie und die “Dunklen Jahrhunderte” im byzantinischen Anatolien’, in Henning, Europe 
and Byzantium, 119-58; C. Ratté, ‘New research on the urban development of Aphrodisias in Late Antiquity’, 
in D. Parrish (ed.), Urbanism in Western Asia Minor. New Studies on Aphrodisias, Ephesos, Hierapolis, 
Pergamon, Perge and Xanthos, Journal of Roman Archaeology. Supplementary Series 45 (Portsmouth, RI 2001) 
116-47; and H. Vanhaverbeke, F. Martens and M. Waelkens, ‘Another view on Late Antiquity: Sagalassos (SW 
Anatolia), its suburbium and its countryside in Late Antiquity’, Proceedings of the British Academy 141 (2007) 
611-48. 
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In the middle of the ninth century, the military outpost on Kimistene was occupied 
by a small garrison;”° parts of the former town were resettled and probably used for 
rural fairs.” This fact can be deduced not only from the finds, but also from the etymol- 
ogy of the Turkish name of the later settlement: “Viransehir’ (=ruined city) resp. ‘Eskipa- 
zar’ (=old bazaar). After the Seljuk conquest, the indigenous population seems to have 
shifted mostly to the north to the new regional centre, Safranbolu (Borlu/Zalifre in the 
early sources), where a Christian community existed until the 1920s. Hadrianoupolis 
was abandoned, as shown by the lack of finds. 

The legible coins of Hadrianoupolis were all minted at Constantinople, which 
unsurprisingly dominated the coin supply in Honorias/Paphlagonia overwhelmingly. 
The wider area was part of the heartland of the empire, garrison point of the Black sea 
fleet, and also typical in its rural character. The transformation of Late Antique society 
to Byzantine structures began early there, consequently large parts of the aristocracy of 
the ninth to twelfth centuries stemmed from Paphlagonia. Therefore Hadrianoupolis 
and also Paphlagonia are very suitable to study Middle Byzantine realities.”* 

This paper provides us with the opportunity to put the Hadrianoupolis assemblage 
into a wider Paphlagonian context. The Byzantine coins found at Pompeioupolis since 
1984 (professional excavations started in 2006) have already been partially published;”’ 
the data presented here includes the finds of 2015. The amount of material is greater than 
in Hadrianoupolis (141 are legible as Byzantine coins), but the range is much more limited 
- the latest coin is a follis of Tiberios II (r. A.D. 698-705) from his first regnal years. The 
sixth century is only poor represented (post-reformed Anastasius I two; Justinian I six; Jus- 
tin II five; Maurice two), when compared to the seventh century (Phocas four; Heraclius 
thirty-three; Constans II thirty-six; Constantine IV three; Justinian II twenty-one, Leontios 
three; Tiberios IIT seven). 80% of the identified coins were minted in Constantinople (four 
coins from Antioch, one each from Carthage and Thessalonike). Constantinople’s share in 
Sinop Museum amounts to 61%.°°. Obviously, a roughly similar situation to Hadrianoup- 
olis can be found here, with the major difference being a much more limited re-occupation 


26 Cf. to a similar picture in Galatian Pessinus: J. Devreker, H. Thoen and F. Vermeulen, Excavations in 
Pessinus: the so-called Acropolis. From Hellenistic and Roman Cemetery to Byzantine Fortress (Ghent 
2003) 382-97. 

27 Matthews’ assumption of a ‘steady rural collapse’ beginning in A.D. 700 and lasting until the Seljuk 
conquest is unsustainable. See Matthews et al., ‘Landscapes with Figures’, 192. 

28 W. Anderson and A. Robinson, Marginal or Mainstream? The Character of Settlement in Late Roman 
Paphlagonia’, in G. R. Tsetskhladze et al., Paphlagonia, Pontus and Phrygia, 24. 

29 J. Dalaison and F. Delrieux, Les monnaies trouvées à Pompeiopolis durant les campagnes de fouilles 2006- 
2009’, in L. Summerer (ed.), Pompeiopolis I. Eine Zwischenbilanz nach fünf Kampagnen (2006-2010), 
Schriften des Zentrums für Archäologie und Kulturgeschichte des Schwarzmeerraumes 21 (Langeweißbach 
2011) 141-48. 

30 J. Casey, Sinope: A Catalogue of the Greek, Roman and Byzantine Coins in Sinop Museum (Turkey) and 
Related Historical and Numismatic Studies, Royal Numismatic Society Special Publications 44 (London 
2010) 3f. 
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in the Middle Byzantine period. Middle Byzantine glazed table wares and amphorae pre- 
sented on the site, but no coins have been as yet unearthed. 

The recently published coin finds from the on-going excavations in Tium encom- 
pass only 20 legible Byzantine coins, which are in better accordance with those in 
Hadrianoupolis compared to Pompeioupolis.*! They stem from three periods: 
580—680 (4 specimens), 830—910 (3) and 970—1180 (12). 

If we bring the coin collections of the museums of Amasra,’” Amasya’? and Sinop** 
into consideration, as well, we can see some similar trends. Both collections stem from 
their respective region?’ and are therefore representative of them, although some pecu- 
liarities have to be kept in mind, e.g. the picture is distorted by choice of acquisition and 
preservation, which in turn is worse for the Dark Age coins. 

Amasya houses a large collection of sixth-century coins (267 pieces), and impressive 
emissions of Phocas (26) and Heraclius (40), with Constans II (6) and Constantine IV (1) 
bringing an end to the seventh century sequence. The much smaller Amasra collection 
lies within the same framework: the finds from the sixth century (38) outweigh those of 
Phocas (2) and Heraclius (4), and an exceptional issue of Justinian Is first reign. Regard- 
ing the mints of the sixth and seventh century coins, Constantinople holds the top rank 
(both 58%), Nicomedia’s share is in Amasra larger (16% to 21%), the same is true for 
Thessalonike (none to 8%), while Cyzicus’ role is very minor (both 5%), and Antioch’s 
productive mint is more strongely represented in Amasya, of course (20% to 13%). 

As a preliminary reason for the preponderance of the seventh to the sixth century 
coins in Pompeioupolis and Hadrianoupolis in comparison to the collections in Amasra 
and Amasya we suppose the military activities of these interior sites on the Roman mili- 
tary road to Satala and Armenia in the first half of the seventh century. 


31 D. S. Lenger and S. Atasoy, ‘Tios kazılarında bulunan sikkeler’, in: $. Yıldırım and S. Atasoy (eds.), 
Zonguldak'ta bir antik kent: Tios (Ankara 2015) 391-95. 

32 S. Ireland, ‘The ancient coins in Amasra Museum’, in R. Ashton (ed.), Studies in Ancient Coinage from 
Turkey, British Institute of Archaeology at Ankara Monograph 17 (London 1996) 115-37. 

33 S. Ireland, Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Coins in the Museum at Amasya (Ancient Amaseia), Turkey, 
British Institute of Archaeology at Ankara 27 (London 2000). 

34 Casey, Sinope. 

35 Both of these homogeneous local collections, established first in 1950s (Amasra inaugurated in 1955 and 
opened to the public in 1982; Amasya inaugurated in 1958 and opened to the public in 1980), consist of 
acquisitions made mostly by local antique sellers or inhabitants who happened to find Byzantine coins in 
their farms. Almost no excavated coins or hoards exist among them, as systematically excavated Byzantine 
sites are not many in these landscapes. These two publications are not clear enough with regard to the 
provenance of the Byzantine coins presented. In addition to the published collections at Amasra and Amasya 
there are further Byzantine coin collections in the local museums at Ereğli, Bolu, Kastamonu and Çankırı. 
Collections in Sinop and Ere§li especially are of great importance since they contain unpublished coin finds 
from the ongoing excavations at Tium, and Balat Church in Sinop. A private museum with some Byzantine 
coins is located at Çanakçı near Gökçebey (Tefen), on the way to Tium. None of these Turkish collections, 
however, has been published so far. 
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The Heraclian campaigns*°against the Sasanian invasions are reflected in the 
numismatic material in northern Asia Minor, and the Hadrianoupolitan finds follow 
that pattern. Roughly, the emissions of A.D. 610-616 are well-represented, while those 
up to 627 appear very rarely and circulation in the area recovers only in the years there- 
after.*’ This situation cannot be explained by an empire-wide minting policy, because 
the picture in Cypriot Salamis is completely different, to name just one example.** This 
phenomenon does not allow us to draw any conclusions regarding a possible Sasanian 
takeover, but points only to a lack of coin supply, which in turn was certainly connected 
with a diminished military and administrative presence in the region during this 
decade.*’ The hoard find of ten solidi near Durugan was deposited in the early reign of 
Constans II, perhaps in connection with an Arab offensive.*° 

After Constans II (A.D. 641-668) the coin sequence becomes sparse in Paphlagonia, 
and a true recovery only appears under Leo VI (A.D. 886-912). This matches the gen- 
eral pattern for Asia Minor as a whole, while the European parts of the empire wit- 
nessed the beginning of the remonetisation approximately fifty years earlier.“ 


Notes and Acknowledgements 


Some abbreviations in alphabetic order: fig.: figure; g.: gram; inv. no.: inventory number; 1.: left; max.: maximum; 
mid.: middle; mm.: millimeter; obv.: obverse; r.: right; rev.: revers and vol.: volume. All the plates and maps were 
prepared by Dr. Sami Pataci (Ardahan) who also took the photographs in 2013 whom we would like to express 
our gratitudes. We also would like to thank Dr. Alexander Zah (Maintal), Prof. Cécile Morrisson (Paris) and the 
editors as well as anonymous peer reviewers of BMGS for making various comments and suggestions. 


36 After the conquest of Theodosioupolis/Erzurum in A.D. 607/608, Asia Minor became a theatre of war, 
and until 613 the fight was taking place in Cilicia, Cappadocia and Pontus. In 615/616 the Persians reached 
Chalcedon, but most strongholds like Ancyra were still in Byzantine hands. The winter of 621/622 was the 
first one the Persians stayed in Asia Minor - in the Pontus region. Only in March 624 did Heraclius go to 
the offensive, first to Cappadocian Caesarea, campaigning in the Caucasus thereafter. Meanwhile, the 
Persians amassed forces and besieged Constantinople in 626. Heraclius was able to intercept one of their 
armies in Armenia, after Sharvaraz’ failed siege. The Persians left Asia Minor at the end of 626. See J. D. 
Howard-Johnston, ‘Heraclius’ Persian campaigns and the revival of the East Roman empire, 622-630’, War 
in History 6 (1999) 1-44; and Belke, Paphlagonien, 68-9. 

37 Ireland, Amasya, 108-10. 

38 O. Callot, Les monnaies. Fouilles de la ville 1964-1974, Salamine de Chypre 16 (Paris 2004) 54-75. 

39 Cf. to a thorough analysis of this situation in other parts of Asia Minor, which is in line with our own 
interpretation: J. Drauschke, ‘Bemerkungen zu den Auswirkungen der Perser- und Arabereinfalle des 7. 
Jahrhunderts in Kleinasien’, in O. Heinrich-Tamaska (ed.), Rauben — Pliindern - Morden. Nachweis von 
Zerstörung und kriegerischer Gewalt im archäologischen Befund (Hamburg 2013) 126-37. 

40 Casey, Sinope, 112-113; strangely, all the decisive coins of this hoard were misidentified or confused: the 
Heraclian coins have to be corrected as no. 7 is MIB 5 fifth officina, no. 8 is MIB 1a tenth officina, no. 9 is 
MIB 48/49 third officina and the latest coin of the hoard minted in 638/39, no. 10 is MIB 39, second officina. 
41 E.g. G. D. R. Sanders, ‘Recent developments in the chronology of Byzantine Corinth’, in C. K. Williams 
and N. Bookidis (eds.), Corinth, the Centenary: 1896-1996 (Princeton, NJ 2003) 387-88. 
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Kambanellis’ Letter to Orestes constitutes Clytemnestra’s apologia for the murder 
of Agamemnon and is addressed to her estranged son Orestes. Until now, research 
has concentrated mainly on the content, verbal message and metatheatrical 
dimension of Clytemnestra’s letter, laying emphasis upon Kambanellis’ intertextual 
links with the ancient Greek tragedies revolving around the Atreid myth. This 
article focuses attention on the dramatic form of the letter, examining it as a 
physical object with social connotations and as an active agent in the development 
of the events. It is argued that in emphasizing these aspects of the letter 
Kambanellis was probably influenced by the function of letters in two of the Greek 
tragedies which he clearly draws upon in The Supper trilogy: Euripides’ Iphigenia 
at Aulis and Iphigenia among the Taurians. However, Kambanellis’ intention was 
not to reproduce his tragic models but rather to exploit the medium of the letter in 
order to reconsider a staple of his own work: the disconcerting issue of human, 
and more particularly of familial, communication. 


Keywords: Iakovos Kambanellis; The Supper trilogy; Letter to Orestes; Greek tragedy 


The one-act play Letter to Orestes (Tpáupæ otrov Opéotn) was first staged in 1992-3 
at the Néa =xnvr of the National Theatre of Greece in a production directed by 
Kambanellis. It is the first play of the trilogy The Supper (O Aeinvoc), which consists 
of Letter to Orestes (pda otov Opgéotn), The Supper (O Aeinvoc) and Thebes 
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Byway (IIépodo¢ Onfav).' This trilogy forms part of a series of eight small-scale 
plays, seven of which were published in the sixth volume of Kambanellis’ collected 
works with the rubric ‘Xnovdéc kor andmetpes’, a programmatic blurb foreshadow- 
ing the experimental character of the works included in the volume.* Whereas most 
of these are études regarding the aftermath of well-known plays, in The Supper tril- 
ogy Kambanellis is making his first systematic attempt to get to grips with Greek 
tragedy.” 

Letter to Orestes constitutes Clytemnestra’s apologia and is written in the form 
of a letter which she addresses to her estranged son Orestes. Clytemnestra’s letter is 
on one level an apologia for her actions in the past and an attempt to rewrite her- 
self in her children’s consciousness, but it is also more than that. The letter desper- 
ately appeals to Orestes to return home in time to prevent her daughter Electra 
staining her hands with the guilt of matricide. Clytemnestra dwells upon her forced 
marriage and gives a harrowing account of her troubled life with her philandering, 
patriarchal, and drunken husband Agamemnon. His obsession with having a male 
successor to consolidate his throne and royal power, together with Clytemnestra’s 
inability to give birth to a boy, made their relationship extremely tense, and he was 
totally neglectful towards his daughters. Agamemnon’s indifference had severe 
repercussions, especially for Electra, who ended up hating both herself for being a 
woman and her mother for making her a woman. Electra’s sister Iphigenia was sac- 
rificed by her own father for the sake of the Trojan campaign, while even Orestes, 
the longed-for male offspring and the fruit of Clytemnestra’s brutal rape by 


1 Hápoôoç Onfav has been referred to as Thebes Sidestreet by Melina Sardi, who first translated the play. 
Here I follow the more recent rendering Thebes Byway by V. Liapis, ‘Iakovos Kambanellis’ The Supper: 
Heterotopia, intertextuality and metatheater in a modern tragic trilogy’, Gramma 22 (2014) 123-41. The 
English translation cannot preserve Kambanellis’ toying with the different meanings of the word parodos in 
Ancient and Modern Greek. In Ancient Greek the term indicates a) the first choral passage recited or sung in 
an ancient Greek tragedy as the chorus enters the orchestra and b) the passage in an ancient Greek theatre 
between the auditorium and the skene. In Modern Greek parodos has the meanings ‘sidestreet’ or ‘byway’. 
Through the title Hápoôoç Onfdv Kambanellis ingeniously alludes to both his debt to Sophocles’ Oedipus 
Tyrannus and Antigone, and to his play’s focus on the minor characters featuring in these tragedies. On the 
twofold meaning of the play’s title see V. Tassis, ‘Hápoôoç OnBov tov I. KapravéAAn kar ta Siakeipevé tne’, in 
Y. Gotsis, E. Kali, P. Sakellaropoulou, V. Tassis and D. Tsatsoulis (eds), Aró to attiké dpdpa oto avyypovo 
Ogatpo: Melétes yia tyv mpdoAnyn Kau ty Siaxepevixdtyta (Athens 2008) 177-210, at 206-7. 

2 The rubric ‘STIOYAEX KAI ATIOTIEIPE>’ is printed vertically in red on the front cover (but not the title of 
page) of I. Kambanellis, O¢atpo XT’: Tpáuuæ otrov Opéotn, O Aeinvoc, Tápoôoçs Onfdv, Sty Xdpa Tyev, O 
AidéAoyos, Toioç rav o Kvpioc...3, O Kaveic Kai ot KixAwnec (Athens 1994). Kambanellis first labelled these 
plays ‘Xmovdéc Kou andmeipec’ in his prefatory note to the programme of the 1992-3 production of The 
Supper trilogy. This note was republished in Ogatpo XT’, pp. 19-20. 

3 Kambanellis deals with ancient themes in other plays as well (for example, O prauráç o zóepos, Odvacéa 
yUpice onitt). However, as N. Papandreou correctly points out (‘O p080¢ tov Atpetdav oto vedtepo Btatpo’, 
in Kambanellis, Ogatpo XT’, 11-18, at 17), this is the first time that he takes them seriously. 
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Agamemnon, suffered severely from his father’s militaristic upbringing. Clytemnes- 
tra’s only true love was Aegisthus, a benign and honourable man, a ‘democratic 
despot’, who came to Argos and became king at the people’s behest. Clytemnestra 
claims that her decision to murder Agamemnon was taken not in revenge, but pre- 
emptively in defence, as he was threatening to kill both her and Aegisthus.* 

In his prefatory note to the production of The Supper trilogy Kambanellis 
emphasized his opposition to the fact that Clytemnestra’s treatment in Greek trag- 
edy is one-sided, and confessed to the fondness that he had always felt for her. 
Indeed, Clytemnestra’s portrait in Letter to Orestes is a far cry from the heroine’s 
profile in tragedy, especially in Aeschylus and Sophocles. Kambanellis gives Cly- 
temnestra the stage and allows her to raise her voice and openly defend herself.’ 
Although her fate is the one prescribed by Greek tragedy (Orestes will enter his 
mother’s room, urged on by Electra, and cut her life short with one fatal stroke), 
Clytemnestra is presented throughout the play as a maternal figure who endured 
her husband’s brutality and lived her life at his beck and call for the sake of her 
family. The opening phrase of the play ‘Orestes, my beloved son’ (‘Opéotn, ayann- 
péve pov yie’), which is very likely to be the salutation of her letter, helps to set the 
tone of her apologia from the outset; prefacing Orestes’ name with the participle 
‘xyannpéve’ denotes an expression of affection, at least on the writer’s behalf. 

This innovation associates Kambanellis with playwrights such as Marguerite Yource- 
nar, who adopted a modern feminist reading of the myth: the vile tragic heroine was 
rejected and recast in a new, positive light. In Clytemnestra or the Crime, a first-person 
monologue structured as a speech and addressed to the ‘gentlemen of the jury’, Yource- 
nar’s Clytemnestra is depicted as a woman bound by love who is forced to commit her 
crime because of her husband’s neglect and indifference. Kambanellis knew and admired 
Yourcenar’s monologue - as he states, he came across it when he started working 


4 Even though Kambanellis departs from the tragic myth in many respects in his Letter to Orestes, he 
clearly draws on a number of tragedies dealing with the House of Atreus, such as Aeschylus’ Agamemnon 
and Choephori, Sophocles’ Electra, and mainly Euripides’ Electra, Iphigenia at Aulis, and Orestes; see P. 
Sakellaropoulou, ‘Tpáupa otov Opéotn kai O Aeizvoc tov I. Kapnavédrn: Etoryeia mpooAnyns Kar Srakeipeva’, 
in Gotsis et al. (eds), Aró to attikd ôpáuæ oto oúyypovo béatpo, 121-76; W. Puchner, Toria ywyrfg kar pvOor 
modteiac. To Oeatpix6d ovpnav tov Iékwfov KopravéAdAn (Athens 2010) 655-73; Liapis, ‘Iakovos Kambanellis’ 
The Supper’. On Kambanellis’ engagement with Greek antiquity in general see V. Ladogianni, O réz0¢ tov 
ôpápaætoç: Meñéreç ya tyv eAAnvixy Spapatoupyia tov 190v Kou 200v aidva (Athens 2011) 402-12. 

5 Kambanellis, O¢atpo XT’, 19-20. 

6 Kambanellis’ Clytemnestra is closer to her Euripidean counterpart, who entertains some motherly 
emotions towards her children. 

7 On monological and single-character plays on ancient themes in modern Greek theatre see K. 
Diamantakou-Agathou, ‘Tpayicot rpwes pdovor exit oknvńs otnv apxaia Kat obyxpovn eAAnveKr 
dpapatoupyia: H avtovopnon tng povoAoyiKdtyntac’, TapaBaois 10 (2010) 55-84, at 63-84, esp. 68-9. 
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on Letter to Orestes — even though he distances his Clytemnestra from hers.* In Greece, 
Yannis Ritsos was the first to provide a revisionist image of Clytemnestra in the dramatic 
monologues of his masterly Fourth Dimension.’ Although Ritsos’ Clytemnestra is the 
only member of the House of Agamemnon who is not allocated her own soliloquy - she 
is merely a silent addressee in ‘Agamemnon’ - her portrayal is skilfully pieced together by 
her children, especially Orestes and Iphigenia. In their respective dramatic monologues, 
they nostalgically remember her as an attractive, tender, and high-minded woman.'® 


Tragic letters and Letter to Orestes 


My intention in this article is not so much to trace Kambanellis’ ancient and modern 
influences in portraying his Clytemnestra, as to re-examine Letter to Orestes by focusing 
particular attention on the medium of the letter used by Kambanellis for his heroine’s 
apologia. Yourcenar’s Clytemnestra also writes a letter, and it is certainly possible that 
this is where Kambanellis found his inspiration. However, in Yourcenar’s work the let- 
ter serves entirely different purposes - it is a woman’s desperate attempt to regain her 
husband’s interest - and, except for a passing reference, it remains firmly in the back- 
ground.'' Significantly, letters also figure in, and are well integrated into, two of the 
Greek tragedies on which Kambanellis clearly draws in Letter to Orestes and The Sup- 
per: Euripides’ Iphigenia at Aulis and Iphigenia among the Taurians.'* Whereas the 
intertextual links between Letter to Orestes and tragic myth have been extensively and 


8 Yourcenar’s monologue was published (in Greek translation) in the journal Lexis in 1981, 363-5; see 
also T. Grammatas, ‘Múðoç kat StakepeviKdtnta otn Spapatovpyia tov lékoßov KopravéAAn’, in 
Kambanellis, @¢atpo XT’, 203-25, at 211. On Yourcenar’s treatment of Clytemnestra see S. Braund, “Were 
here too, the ones without names”: A study of female voices as imagined by Margaret Atwood, Carol Ann 
Duffy, and Marguerite Yourcenar’, Classical Receptions Journal 4 (2012) 190-208, at 191-3. Cf. N. 
Papandreou, ‘Ou Atpeiðes tng Tovpoevép’, in D. I. Iakov and E. Papazoglou (eds), OupéAn. MeAétes 
xapiopéves otrov KaOnynty N. X. Xovppovéidédn (Herakleion 2004) 251-79, which discusses Yourcenar’s 
treatment of the Atreid myth in her play Electra or the Fall of the Masks. 

9 Y. Ritsos, Moujpata, topo ZT (1956-1972): Tétaptn Aidotaon, 17th edn (Athens 1991). 

10 Although Kambanellis’ debt to Ritsos’ ‘Orestes’ and ‘The return of Iphigenia’ has been acknowledged by 
others (Grammatas, ‘Mv@o0cg kat SiakepeviKdtynta’, 211; Papandreou, ‘O piOoco twv Atpeidov’, 15; 
Sakellaropoulou ‘Tpáupaæ otrov Opéotn Kou O Aeizvoc tov I. Kapnavéààn’, 152; Puchner, Toria poyrfc Kou pvOo1 
moditeiac, 661, n. 1863), this connection appears all the more likely if we take into account that these two 
monologues, directed by Minos Volanakis under the title The Loneliness of the Atreidae, were staged at the 
Kava theatre in Athens in 1990. On Clytemnestra’s treatment by Ritsos and Kambanellis see also S. 
Shamanidi, ‘Metopoppacets tns KAvtaysvijotpac (I. Lepépys -T. Pitooc - I. KapnavédAnc)’, in K. Dimadis 
(ed.), Suvéyetes, aovvéyeies, pýčeis otov eAAnvixd Kdopo (1204-2014): Orkovopia, koivwvíæ, iotopia, Aoyotexvia, 
IV (Athens 2015) 245-58. 

11 Yourcenar’s Clytemnestra writes an anonymous letter to Agamemnon in which she reveals her infidelity 
with Aegisthus. Agamemnon reads the letter, but remains apathetic, displaying utter indifference towards 
his wife’s adultery. 

12 In fact, The Supper could be seen as the sequel of Euripides’ Iphigenia among the Taurians; see 
Sakellaropoulou, ‘Tpdypa otrov Opéoty kar O Aeinvoc tov I. Kapmavédan’, 138. 
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thoroughly studied, this connection has hitherto received only cursory attention." 
Nonetheless, Letter to Orestes contains evidence which testifies to Kambanellis’ engage- 
ment and ‘play’ with the two tragic letters, despite his divergence from them in many 
respects. 

In both of Euripides’ tragedies, letters contain information that are capable of 
utterly and drastically transforming the plot, given that they do in fact reach their sup- 
posed addressee and that the delivery is timely. Iphigenia at Aulis opens with an anxious 
Agamemnon agonizing over writing, erasing and rewriting a letter in the middle of the 
night:'* 


OLD SLAVE: (addressing Agamemnon) But you are writing a letter by the 
gleam of lamplight, the letter you have in your hand. The words you have 
written you erase again, you seal the tablet and then break the seal, you throw 
the pine frame upon the ground, and weep copious tears. In your perplexity 


you are all but raving mad. (33-41)'* 


When Agamemnon hands the letter to his trusted old slave to deliver to Clytemnestra, 
we are informed that its purpose is to take back what he has written in a previous letter 
which he had composed, so he claims, under duress from his brother Menelaus: 


AGAMEMNON: At this point my brother, making every sort of argument, 
persuaded me to bring myself to do a terrible thing. In a folded tablet I wrote a 
message and sent it to my wife, telling her that she should send our daughter to 
marry Achilles. I made much of the man’s high position and said that he was 
not willing to sail with the Achaeans unless a daughter of mine came as bride 
to his house in Phthia. That was the way I persuaded my wife by concocting a 
lie about the girl’s marriage.... The ignoble decisions I made at that time I have 
recast nobly in this letter, the letter which in the dark of night you saw me 
opening and closing, old man. (97-110) 


Although Agamemnon’s revised, second letter is dispatched, it is eventually intercepted 
by Menelaus and so fails both to reach its destination and to fulfil its purpose: 
to prevent Iphigenia’s death. Accordingly, Agamemnon’s first, duplicitous letter turns 
out to have a devastating impact upon everyone involved in his marriage 


13 Sakellaropoulou (op.cit., 150-1) acknowledges that Clytemnestra’s letter harks back to the opening of 
Euripides Iphigenia at Aulis but does not pursue the issue further. 

14 There has been much controversy over the authenticity of the prologue of the tragedy; on this issue see, 
inter alia, C. W. Willink, ‘The prologue of Iphigenia at Aulis’, Classical Quarterly 21 (1971) 343-64; D. 
Kovacs, “Toward a reconstruction of Iphigenia Aulidensis’, Journal of Hellenic Studies 123 (2003) 77-103, 
at 80-3; P. Michelakis, Iphigenia at Aulis (London 2006) 107-10; K. Pietruczuk, “The prologue of Iphigenia 
Aulidensis reconsidered’, Mnemosyne 65 (2012) 565-83. 

15 Translated passages from Euripides’ Iphigenia at Aulis are taken from D. Kovacs, Euripides VI: Bacchae, 
Iphigenia at Aulis, Rhesus [Loeb Classical Library, 495] (Cambridge, MA and London 2002). 
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scheme,'° especially Iphigenia, who comes to Aulis as a ‘bride’ only to be sacrificed for 
the sake of obtaining favourable winds. Simultaneously, the prospect of the cancellation 
of the entire Trojan campaign, as prescribed by myth, disappears since if Agamemnon’s 
letter had not been dispatched, Iphigenia would not have come to Aulis and, conse- 
quently, the Greek fleet would not have been able to set sail.” 

In Iphigenia among the Taurians the letter reappears, although in an entirely differ- 
ent context (578-797). Orestes is still being pursued by a number of Furies who were 
not appeased by the jury’s verdict at Athens, when, along with his close friend Pylades, 
he arrives at the land of the Taurians. They have been sent by Apollo to steal the image 
of Artemis. The presence of the two men in Tauris does not pass unnoticed and, as a 
result, they are captured and handed over to the officiating priestess of the local cult - 
none other than Iphigenia - to be sacrificed to the goddess. When Iphigenia discovers 
that the two strangers are her compatriots, she agrees to spare Pylades’ life on condition 
that he will act as her messenger and deliver a letter to her brother (578-616). When 
Pylades asks to be exempted from perjury if the letter is lost during the return journey, 
Iphigenia recites her message aloud, thus securing its transmission no matter what 
occurs (755-65). The vocalization of the contents of the letter leads to the siblings rec- 
ognizing each other, and, consequently, to Orestes’ rescue. If Iphigenia had not read out 
her message, Orestes would have been sacrificed and it would have remained forever 
uncertain whether the letter would be delivered.'® 

Two issues stand out in these examples. The first is the intricate and ‘directive’ func- 
tion of letters. In addition to being purveyors of lifesaving messages, they are also signif- 
icant as stage props that promote the plot. To use the taxonomy proposed by Francois 
Jost, Euripides follows the ‘kinetic/active’ method, whereby the letter does not merely 
report or describe events to a recipient who is passive and uninvolved in the action 
(static method), but also provokes the reaction of the intended addressee and actively 
contributes to the action.'” In other words, the action in the two Euripides tragedies is 
carried forward by means of the respective letters. Secondly, in both cases, the audience 
is encouraged to perceive the letters as physical objects. As Rosenmeyer emphasizes: 


16 On Agamemnon’s letter in Iphigenia at Aulis see, inter alia, P. A. Rosenmeyer, Ancient Epistolary 
Fictions: The Letter in Greek Literature (Cambridge 2001); eadem, “The appearance of letters on stages and 
vases’, in O. Hodkinson, P. A. Rosenmeyer and E. Bracke (eds), Epistolary Narratives in Ancient Greek 
Literature (Leiden 2013) 39-70; T. E. Jenkins, Intercepted Letters: Epistolary and Narrative in Greek and 
Roman Literature (Lanham and New York 2006) 87-95; Michelakis, Iphigenia at Aulis, 101; I. Torrance, 
Metapoetry in Euripides (Oxford 2013) 158-65. 

17 See Michelakis, Iphigenia at Aulis, 55. 

18 On the function of the letter in Iphigenia among the Taurians see, inter alia, Jenkins, Intercepted Letters, 
95-101; P. Kyriakou, A Commentary on Euripides’ Iphigenia in Tauris (Berlin 2006) 256-64; Torrance, 
Metapoetry in Euripides, 152-7. 

19 F. Jost, ‘Le Roman épistolaire et la technique narrative au XVIIe siècle’, Comparative Literature Studies 
3 (1966) 397-427. Representative examples of ‘kinetic’ epistolary novels are Les Lettres portugaises and 
Laclos’ Les Liaisons dangereuses. See also the perceptive study by J. G. Altman, Epistolarity: Approaches to 
a Form (Columbus 1982). 
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‘When a letter is used on stage its formal and functional characteristics, far from being 
merely ornamental, significantly influence the way meaning is consciously and uncon- 
sciously constructed by the epistolary writers and readers’.*° In addition to other inter- 
textual links he establishes with the two letters from the tragedies, in Letter to Orestes 
Kambanellis seems to capitalize on both of these features: the physicality of Clytemnes- 
tra’s letter is placed under the spotlight even before its contents are disclosed, while the 
letter as such actively contributes to the development of the events, not only in Letter to 
Orestes but also in its sequel, The Supper, the second play of The Supper trilogy. 


Clytemnestra’s letter as a physical object with ‘social’ connotations 


This is how the opening scene of Letter to Orestes is set: the actress playing Clytemnes- 
tra first picks up some of the sheets of paper (some blank, some used and crumpled up) 
strewn around the stage and places them ‘as if at random’ on the floor and on a box 
used as a table, which is the only piece of stage décor. She then lights a candle. After this 
sketchy stage set-up with its apparent metatheatrical dimension,”' the actress takes one 
of the crumpled sheets of paper and starts reading out slowly what is written on it ‘as if 
to confirm that what she has written is correctly phrased’. The very first phrase, ‘Ores- 
tes, my beloved son’, indicates that the sheets of paper we can see on stage - or at least 
some of them - form part of the letter referred to in the title of the play. Although it is 
impossible to tell at this point whether what we have in front of us is the final version of 
the letter, it is evident from the very beginning that the writing of the letter is an act that 
has already been begun in the past, outside dramatic time. 

In his study on Laclos’ Les Liaisons dangereuses, Todorov distinguishes between 
what a letter says (its content) and what a letter signifies (its connotations), emphasizing 
that all epistolary messages have a double meaning. As he indicates, a letter is a ‘social 
phenomenon’ and, as such, it provokes certain expectations that extend beyond its ver- 
bal and textual message: 


On the one hand, they [sic. epistolary messages] mean what the sentences that 
constitute them mean, and each letter says something different from the other. 
On the other hand, they possess a connotation, identical in the mind of all, 
which is that of the ‘letter’ as a social phenomenon, and this connotation is in 
addition, or even in opposition to the literal message of each letter.” 


Bearing in mind the ‘social’ dimension of letters, what we are faced with at the 
opening of Kambanellis’ play somewhat belies our expectations. Whereas we might 


20 Rosenmeyer, Ancient Epistolary Fictions, 65. 

21 See Liapis, ‘Iakovos Kambanellis’ The Supper’, 6-7. 

22 T. Todorov, ‘The discovery of language: Les Liaisons dangereuses and Adolphe’, Yale French Studies 45 
(1970) 113-26, at 115. In Les Liaisons dangereuses Todorov (115-16) distinguishes three main 
connotations evoked by letters: a) intimacy between the sender and the recipient, b) the possibility of change 
in a situation, c) authenticity. 
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expect a few sheets of paper arranged in order, what we see is quite the opposite. 
The chaos that dominates Clytemnestra’s room serves to highlight from the very 
beginning that her letter is problematic, and directs us to focus attention on the let- 
ter as a physical object. As the play unfolds it becomes clear that this is neither a 
typical letter from a mother to her child, nor a letter whose one and only purpose 
is to inform or to advise,” but rather a mother’s anxious attempt to communicate 
with her son. Kambanellis’ decision to open his play with Clytemnestra reading 
from a discarded sheet of paper indicates her anxiety to find the words she needs 
to accurately express her feelings and thoughts in order to bridge the huge gap that 
separates her from her estranged children. Orestes is not present, and so Clytemnes- 
tra is unable to use non-verbal communication (visual cues, gestures, intonation, 
pitch and so forth) or to monitor his reactions to what she says. This heightens her 
inner turmoil and renders the act of writing an even more frustrating and painful 
experience.** 

The problematic nature of Clytemnestra’s letter is also indicated by the inter- 
textual links between the opening of the play and the prologue of Euripides’ Iphige- 
nia at Aulis, and in particular Agamemnon’s equally problematic letter. Just like 
Agamemnon, Clytemnestra writes her letter at night by candle-light. The chaos of 
the papers strewn around her inevitably brings to mind Agamemnon’s indecisive- 
ness and emotional confusion expressed through the constant writing, erasing and 
rewriting of his second letter. Nevertheless, in writing his letter, Euripides’ Aga- 
memnon is driven by anxiety stemming from a conflict between his fatherly emo- 
tions and his political ambitions and duty as the commander of the Greek army; in 
contrast, Clytemnestra’s distress proves to be much deeper, inasmuch as her over- 
arching concern is not merely to deliver a message or give instructions (as is the 
case with both Agamemnon’s and Iphigenia’s tragic letters), but to truly communi- 
cate with her son. This substantial divergence between Kambanellis’ and Euripides’ 
letters is also expressed by the fact that the writing of Agamemnon’s letter is 
depicted as an impulsive and erratic act - note his servant’s comment that Aga- 
memnon acts like a ‘madman’*> - while Clytemnestra’s composition is clearly the 
outcome of forethought and not simply an ad hoc reaction to her circumstances. In 
addition to representing Clytemnestra’s distress and emotional impasse, the scat- 
tered and crumpled sheets of paper also encompass a temporal dimension, inas- 
much as they imply the lapse of a substantial period of time and, very likely, many 
sleepless nights. Significantly, this is in stark contrast to Clytemnestra’s repetitive 
and urgent exhortations to herself to hurry up and finish the letter because ‘the 


23 On maternal letters and the genre of mother’s advice see R. A. Anselment, ‘Katherine Patson and 
Brilliana Harley: Maternal letters and the genre of mother’s advice’, Studies in Philology 101 (2004) 431-53. 
24 ‘Tlov cioa Opéotn; Tiati va cov ta ypapw avti va cov ta Aéw!’ (27). All quotations from Letter to Orestes 
and The Supper are from Kambanellis, Ogatpo ET’. 

25 OLD MAN: ‘In your perplexity you are all but raving mad’ (40-1). 
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clock is ticking’.*° As Todorov might have said, there is an incongruity here 
between what the letter connotes and what it actually says.*’ 


Clytemnestra’s letter as an active agent in the plot 


In addition to the meaning generated by its physicality and its ‘social’ connotations Cly- 
temnestra’s letter is far from being merely a bearer of her thoughts; it also serves as an 
agent in the development of events. Kambanellis’ deployment of the ‘kinetic’ method, to 
recall Jost’s formulation, becomes more evident in the second play of the trilogy, entitled 
The Supper - chronologically placed after the matricide - which centres on the reactions 
the letter provokes in its intended recipients. According to Electra, the initial plan was to 
kill their mother and then return to the room where their father was murdered and 
proudly announce to him that they had avenged his death (63). However, the letter 
found in Clytemnestra’s room thwarts their plans and completely transforms their feel- 
ings towards their mother. Electra, on the one hand, starts to admire Clytemnestra’s 
character and actions; Orestes, on the other, is racked by guilt for his part in the murder. 
In fact, the eponymous dinner arranged by Electra for the dead members of her family in 
The Supper would never have taken place without the letter. Crudely stated, the letter is 
very much the driving force behind everything that takes place in The Supper. 

The ‘kinetic’ method is also evident in Letter to Orestes, to the degree that the writ- 
ing, reading and rehearsing of the letter by Clytemnestra provokes action. Kambanellis 
highlights its importance by means of the stage-directions interspersed throughout the 
play, all of which concern Clytemnestra’s handling of the letter. For instance, at some 
points she is presented filling in gaps in a document she has already written.”* On other 
occasions she merely reads what she has jotted down beforehand.” On yet other occa- 
sions she speaks without the aid of any written text. However, even in these cases, Kam- 
banellis is careful to stress her physical contact with the letter, thus making a veiled 
connection between what Clytemnestra says and what the letter contains (or might 
contain).°° 
26 ‘Opéotn, ayarnpéve pov yie E€pw nws or pépes pov evar petpnpéves Kat tpépw mov de Péro va pyesa.’ 
(25); TIpémet 6pws va ta ypéyow, Kat væ Biaoto poAtota’ (27). 

27 As Todorov indicates (‘The discovery of language’, 115), the connotations of a letter are not always in 
accord with its contents and might be ‘in addition or even in opposition to the literal message of each letter’. 
28 ‘Strayaté va SioBace, micver Eva woAvpr kari ypapet (25); ‘Eavanicdver podvpi kar ypdper mpopépovrac pe éčaym 
tnv KaOe Agen’ (27); “Eavépyetou oto tpané kai ypágeť (35). 

29 ‘TInyaive: Biaotixd oto tpanéls Kou čavaðiafáčeť (29); ‘Tide: oto tpanéli, Wayovdever ota yaptic yia va fpei 
károio pvAdo. To Bpioke Kau diapdcer (33). 

30 ‘orapaté va ypdger Kai ovveyiver AÉYOVTAG AUTÁ mov ÉXEL VÆ met Mapacupdpevyn 6Ao Kau TIO TOA’ an’ avté TOV 
vóler (25); ‘Tivaferor dpOia ppd fovtac pe to xépt to otdua poPiopévy Ki Ņ id1a an’ avtd mov čeotójuoe, káve SUO 
Tpia doxona Bhuata, yovatile: avdpeca ota oKopma yaptid, mdver éva agnonpévyn Kan A€et...’ (33); ‘Xoveridler kar 
pe ta dvd xépia pdtoo ta yaptid an’ to tpanéll, onkavetor... Pypotiler pnpootd, KÁTOV KÁTOV TNG méptovv XÆPTIÁ 
an’ ta xyépie (34); ‘Bnyariver apnpnévn mpoc to npookývio, ta yaptid mov Kpatovae ths yAiotpoUv Aiya Aiya an’ ta 


Néepia, okopráve oto métapia (35). 
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In a dense essay, Pefanis interprets these stage directions as Kambanellis’ 
attempt to experiment with what he calls the ‘dialogic nature’ of the monologue. 
He emphasizes that every time Clytemnestra appears to write, read, or recite, the 
distance between her, as the writer, and Orestes, as the addressee, changes, becom- 
ing greater when Clytemnestra writes, and smaller when she recites.’ Although 
Pefanis’ suggestion should be endorsed, these stage directions serve yet another 
equally important purpose. It is normally assumed that, whenever Clytemnestra 
speaks without the aid of a written text, she is reciting from memory what she has 
already written down. This may be so, but the distinctions drawn by Kambanellis 
with regard to Clytemnestra’s psychological state in each particular case urge us to 
interpret each ‘recitation’ on its own merits. Consequently, it is plausible to argue 
that an ‘absent-minded’ (‘agypnpyévn’, 35) Clytemnestra is reciting from memory. 
However, when she abandons the text, overwhelmed by her emotions 
(‘xapaocupopevn óo Kou mio MOA an’ «vrá mov výber, 25), her words should most 
likely be perceived as uncensored streams of consciousness and as spontaneous 
speech triggered by the exigencies of the moment: see, for instance, her comment 
when she thinks that someone is outside the door to her room.?? Of course, the 
boundaries between these two kinds of speech are fluid and cannot be mapped out 
with precision; accordingly, whenever Clytemnestra is seen to be neither reading 
nor writing, it would be safer to interpret her words as constituting a bricolage of 
recited and spontaneous speech. 

Subsequently, the text of the play Letter to Orestes should not be perceived as being 
the actual words of the letter in the title, but merely a version of it; Letter to Orestes can 
be thought of as a keyhole through which we are allowed only glimpses of the letter 
written by Clytemnestra. Orestes and Electra do not find in their mother’s room a letter 
whose pages are arranged in an orderly fashion, but, instead, sheets of paper, some 
blank, some used, scattered in disarray, along with balls of crumpled paper. These had 
at one time been discarded by Clytemnestra, but were very likely to have been part of 
the letter subsequently pieced together by Orestes and Flectra. It can hardly be a coinci- 
dence that the phrase ‘Orestes, my beloved son’, obsessively repeated by Orestes himself 
in The Supper, is likely to originate from the crumpled sheet of paper that Clytemnestra 
reads from at the opening of the play. 

The conclusion of all this is that Clytemnestra’s confession, which we ‘overhear’ 
during the performance, stands as a version of the legacy that she leaves to her children 
in the form of a letter: it constitutes a ‘rehearsal’ of what the letter might have been, in 
the same way that each performance of the play provocatively introduces itself as a 


31 G. Pefanis, Iákwfoç KapnavédAns: Aviyvevoeic Kou npooeyyiociç oto Geatpiké tov épyo (Athens 2000) 160-1. 
On Kambanellis’ treatment of monologues in his one-act plays see also Ch. Bakonikola, “Ta povorpdowna 
povorpaxKta tov Ié&kwBov Kapnavédrn’, Apdpeva 95 (1995) 23-6, who refers to his tendency to ‘dialogize’ 
them (81aA0yoroinon tov HovoAdyov). 

32 Tv avtd kat póvo pe TpopcCer káðe WivLPOG nov akovw oto SiGSpopo, SxL yia va PLAAXTA’ (26). 
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rehearsal.” The view that Kambanellis wanted us to perceive Letter to Orestes in this 
way might also find support in The Supper: here Orestes, who is still in shock after read- 
ing his mother’s apologia, mechanically repeats parts of the letter, with a slight differ- 
ence from what we hear in Letter to Orestes. For instance, Clytemnestra’s question ‘Tot 
yupiveic, Opéotn, yiati apyeic...;’ (26) in Letter to Orestes becomes ‘nob éyeig yabei, 
Opéotn, yiati apyetc....;’ in The Supper (57). This difference of wording is significant, 
for it makes a clear distinction between Clytemnestra’s letter and the two in Euripides, 
in which the senders recite the exact content word for word.** Even in the case of Aga- 
memnon’s second letter, which passes through various drafts before it is finalized, we 
only have the definitive version: every new message written on the wax tablet presup- 
poses that the previous one has been permanently erased. 


A letter without a destination 


As mentioned above, Clytemnestra’s letter to Orestes constitutes both an apologia for 
perpetrating Agamemnon’s murder and a desperate appeal to Orestes to return home. 
In order to fulfil its prescribed purposes, however, the letter must reach its destination 
and its intended recipient. In Iphigenia at Aulis, Agamemnon hands over the letter to 
his trusted slave to deliver to his wife, but in Kambanellis’ play the letter is never dis- 
patched. Clytemnestra, however, depicts it as a finished product and contemplates Ores- 
tes reading it.’ She even provides information about the time and mode of its 
transmission: Orestes’ nurse will come in the early hours of the morning in order to pick 
up the letter secretly through the window. If for any reason this plan should fail, Cly- 
temnestra will hide the letter under the floor for the nurse to collect.*° The secretive and 
careful way in which the letter’s transmission is contrived emphasizes its private and 
confidential nature. At the same time, it produces a frisson in external readers or in the 
audience eavesdropping on such a highly personal matter,” despite this impression ulti- 
mately being proved wrong because what we overhear are not the actual words of the 
letter but merely what it might have said. 


33 From the opening stage directions, it is made clear that Kambanellis wants his audience to receive this 
play as a piece of metatheatre. This is not a monologue delivered by Clytemnestra, but by an actress 
pretending to be Clytemnestra. As he indicates, Letter to Orestes should be staged and performed as a 
dramatic artifice (Tv avté mpotetve n oknvý va civar oe ovvOrKec mpoBac’ 25). 

34 For the content of Iphigenia’s letter see IT 779, 770-1, 773-6, 778. For Agamemnon’s letter see JA 115- 
16, 119, 120-3. 

35 See for example, “Opos ce mapaxara, ayopaKt pov, mpi TA SiaBc&oets, OCKÉYOV — Ot YIA VA eloou ETLEIKÝG 
OAAG ya va KPÍVEIG MLO OWOTH — OKEWOU TOG AUTH TA HAPTUPH KÉTOLOG TOV Eval MLA MEpA ATO AVTAMATEG, 
eywmdBetes kar patadtytec (27). 

36 ‘To ypáéppa ov BéAw va SiaPaoeic Oa To TeAelmow amd Ee. Oa “POEL katé TIC THELG n MAPApcva GOV va TNS 
TO How KpvPE an’ TO MaPAOUPO, Á Oa TO KPLYw KATH aNd Eva Cavidl, oto táta, va To Bpet exer...” (26). 

37 The term is used by O. Hodkinson and P. A. Rosenmeyer, ‘Introduction’, in Hodkinson, Rosenmeyer 
and Bracke (eds), Epistolary Narratives in Ancient Greek Literature, 1-36, at 3 with reference to the 


emotions experienced by external readers ‘eavesdropping’ on a private conversation. 
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Notwithstanding all these details, there are still questions about the delivery of 
the letter. How might Orestes’ nurse bring this task to completion? Are we to sup- 
pose that she will merely hide the letter and hand it over to Orestes upon his 
arrival? But this would defeat the object of the letter, which is to hasten Orestes’ 
return. As the nurse could not deliver the letter herself because of her old age,*® 
another plausible hypothesis would be for her to entrust it to a messenger to deliver 
to Orestes. This scenario is also ruled out when Clytemnestra reveals that she has 
already sent people to search for Orestes no less than seven times, but without suc- 
cess.’ Even if we assume that Orestes will be tracked down on this occasion, other 
questions still arise: will he read the letter? And if he reads it, will he take his 
mother’s apologia to heart or reject it as a ruse? When she refers to her alienation 
from her eldest daughter Electra, Clytemnestra emphasizes that her invitations to 
meet were repeatedly rejected and even the letter she had sent to her had been 
returned unopened.*” Electra’s dismissive stance no doubt casts a dark shadow 
upon Clytemnestra’s letter to Orestes. Clytemnestra fears that her attempt is futile 
and that her letter will probably remain unopened and unanswered. Nevertheless, 
she also knows that this is the only channel of communication still available to 
her. The letter is the only way to bridge the spatial and psychological gap that sep- 
arates her from Orestes. She needs to believe that Orestes will read it. 


The letter in shared space 


As the play moves towards its conclusion, the door of Clytemnestra’s room opens 
and Orestes secretly enters, with the intention of killing his mother. Clytemnestra, 
sitting at the table and eager to finish her letter, shouts her final appeal to Orestes 
and desperately pleads with him. He is now seen in his role as Agamemnon’s 
avenger, returning to free himself from the capriciousness and foolishness of his 
father and grandfather. Uttered at the very moment when Orestes is about to 
plunge his blade into her neck in retaliation for Agamemnon’s murder, Clytemnes- 
tra’s plea takes on a deeply tragic dimension. This heightened moment where Cly- 
temnestra, as the writer, issues her final appeal to her son without knowing that he 
is present, harks back to Euripides’ Iphigenia among the Taurians. In that play Iph- 
igenia reads out the contents of her letter to Orestes, its intended recipient, 
although she does not yet know that it is him. Nevertheless, the outcome in each 
case is profoundly different. In Euripides, the fact that Orestes receives Iphigenia’s 
message renders her written words obsolete (in fact, Orestes does not even bother 


38 On the incompetence of Agamemnon’s servant as a ‘courier’ of the letter due to his old age see K. 
Synodinou, ‘Agamemnon’s change of mind in Euripides’ I[phigeneia at Aulis’, Logeion 3 (2013) 51-65, at 
53-4. 

39 “Eoteiva wc topa epta aVOPamovs va oe Ppodve. Ilov éyeis máer’ (27) 

40 ‘Tpeis popéc tnv mapaKdAeoa va peer va piAtjooupe. Aev ńpôe. Tns éypawa. Eotete miow to ypéppa 
xopis va to avoiker.’ (26) 
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)*! and leads to the siblings recognizing each other, after 


to open his sister’s letter 
the direct exchange they have on stage.** By contrast, in Kambanellis, Orestes 
completely fails to respond to his mother’s final appeal, even though she addresses 
him twice by name.** The explanation for his cold-blooded reaction is identified in 
the re-enactment of the matricidal scene acted out in The Supper. As Orestes him- 
self confesses, upon entering the room Clytemnestra’s figure suddenly disappeared 


before his eyes: 


OPE®.: (zaipver éva payaipt an’ to tpaélt Kat mnyaiver pepikd Pypata niow an’ tv 
HAEKTPA) ...1 mOpta tav pocvorytH... koitača Kar THY eiða rov TO fake... 
KPATOVGA WS KAL TNV AVÉ&OQ pov yi& va un pP? akovoeL.. yiti av yupiCe TO 
TPOOWIO kær TNV EPAETa va pe PAErel, Se Oa propovoa ma Timota...! koitaga TO 
AAYLO THS kar TMANCIACA... HOVO TO AMO THS yia væ BAEMW óvo TO onpeio, OXL 
ekeivn... KL épa TAnoiaoa doo yia va propò va tny ayyitw.... (ppeita TO 
xrónņua...) (62) 


The description is striking: Orestes voluntarily blocks off all his senses (hearing, 
smell, sight) and intentionally enters into a condition that disrupts his contact with the 
surrounding world, conscious that any kind of communication with his mother might 
suspend the act of matricide indefinitely. This naturally leads to a paradox. Epistolary 
communication per se is engendered and justified by the separation of the writer from 
the recipient. The letter is always a reminder or indication of the gap, whether spatial, 
temporal or emotional, that separates writer and recipient. Although by the end of the 
play mother and son share the same space (a condition that renders the letter unneces- 
sary) Clytemnestra’s letter never loses its mediatory role, since Orestes stubbornly 
refuses any sort of communication with her. As Iphigenia succinctly states in The Supper 
when Folos (Electra’s husband) laments that the letter was read too late by Orestes and 
Electra, a more timely reading would have made no difference because Orestes would 
not have been willing to believe what his mother had written, and Electra would not 
have let him do so. Whereas in Letter to Orestes Clytemnestra’s undelivered letter raises 
a ‘what-if’ possibility - what would have happened if Orestes had read the letter in 
advance? - in The Supper this possibility disappears. 


41 ORESTES: ‘[...] I will not trouble to open the letter but will choose first a pleasure not of words but of 
deeds. Sister I love best, stunned though I am, with scarce believing arms, I yet come to the pleasure of your 
embrace.’ (793-7) 

42 On the recognition scene in Euripides’ Iphigenia among the Taurians see, inter alia, Torrance, 
Metapoetry in Euripides; E. Hall, Adventures with Iphigenia in Tauris: A Cultural History of Euripides’ 
Black Sea Tragedy (Oxford and New York 2013). L. Stirewalt, Studies in Ancient Greek Epistolography 
(Atlanta 1993) 77: ‘once the oral message has been delivered, the delivery of the letter is reduced to a 
pantomime, an empty gesture rejected by Orestes as he tosses the text aside to embrace his sister’. 

43 KAYT.: ‘TeAetovw, Opéotn, éyparpa 6,71 cixa va cov TH. Opos... zpos Oeod, unv mapacupVeic Ki Eov am’ ta 


KAHOHATA TOV TAMTOV COV KAL TOV TATEPA Gov! EAELBEPWOOD, Opéotn’ (35). 
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Conclusion 


In summary, Kambanellis’ use of the dramatic form of the letter in his Letter to Orestes 
is highly likely to have been inspired by the letters featuring in Iphigenia at Aulis and 
Iphigenia among the Taurians, two of the tragedies upon which Kambanellis clearly 
draws in The Supper trilogy. Although on several occasions Kambanellis evokes the 
tragic letters only to distance himself from them, he clearly imitates the pivotal role they 
play in the development of events and expands upon their physicality. Nevertheless, his 
main objective is not to use the form of the letter to reproduce his tragic models but 
rather to place a staple of his own work under scrutiny: the disconcerting issue of 
human, and more particularly of familial, communication.** On the one hand, through 
Clytemnestra’s extensive dramatic monologue, he depicts an utterly different portrait of 
his heroine and sheds new light upon her motives in murdering Agamemnon. Clytem- 
nestra’s apologia brings to the foreground a dysfunctional family whose alienated mem- 
bers cannot and do not communicate with each other, as a result of Agamemnon’s 
capriciousness, authoritativeness, and bloated ego. Clytemnestra is aware of the severe 
consequences of this on her children, but feels obliged to tolerate her husband’s egotism 
and authority because of the constraints of social pressures and the prevailing patriar- 
chal protocol. Eventually, the letter allows her both to break her silence and somehow 
bridge the distance that separates her from her children. By quoting and paraphrasing 
their words, or by imagining their voices, Clytemnestra strives to overcome her 
estrangement and to enter into a dialogue with them - albeit an imaginary one - so that 
her inherently ‘monologic’ speech effectively becomes ‘dialogic’.*° At the same time, 
however, the letter proves to be insufficient to fully express and transmute her emotions 
and thoughts, and this finds expression in the chaos that dominates her room. In fact, 
the very existence of the letter is problematized when Orestes and Electra enter the 
room, for at this point other more immediate means of communication (for example 
oral) are available. The letter reassumes its mediatory role after Clytemnestra’s death, 
when the prospect of oral communication between mother and children ceases to exist. 
However, the insurmountable distance that separates the world of the living from the 
world of the dead serves to turn Clytemnestra’s letter into an agent of vengeance for the 
matricides, who are unable to provide even a written response to their mother’s 
appeals.*” In The Supper this rift becomes ironic, as both the living and the dead 


44 See Puchner, Toria yvyýç kar p00 roditeiac, 665, who suggests that the play could also be a study of the 
limitations of written discourse and its inefficiency as a vehicle of communication: ‘Téc0 npaypatiký eivor n 
OVYYPAPT TNS EMLOTOANS avtTrc; Mrjtws o ovyypapéacs and THY apx MpoEeToceer KL Eva pývvpa Tectos 
GoxeTO pe TO Bépa: StL o ypamtds Adyos mote Sev propei va ekppéoet AUTO MOV propei o Mpo~opiKdc’. This 
issue is also thematized in the other two plays of The Supper trilogy. 

45 See for example, Kambanellis, O¢atpo XT’, 32. 

46 As Puchner observes, Toia yuyric Kou por moditeiac, 663), Kambanellis uses the monologue but adds to 
it a number of ‘windows’ that open it up. 

47 As Iphigenia confesses, Orestes keeps the letter constantly with him even when he sleeps: ‘I@I. ...to ’ye 


OVVEXELA TÁV TOV, TO KPUPEL oTo HAEAcpt TOV...! TLO TOAD KLAT TO POVLKO TOV TUPAVVE XVTÓ TO ypáppa...! (45). 
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members of Agamemnon’s family are depicted sharing the same table. Despite the spa- 
tial proximity, however, this is a one-way communication: the dead can see the living 
and listen to their conversations, but not vice versa. Ironically, however, this proves to 
be the most significant conversation that Clytemnestra and Agamemnon ever had with 
their children, who openly disclose their emotions, fears, and anxieties for the first 
time.** Using this pseudo-dialogue between the dead and the living, Kambanellis 
ingeniously allows us a glimpse into how different things might be, if only the members 
of the family truly communicated with each other. 

The realization by Orestes and Electra that Clytemnestra’s murder has permanently 
eliminated every kind of communication with her finds its most tragic expression in 
Orestes. Re-enacting the moment of the matricide, he narrates the scene using the 
second person singular, as if addressing his mother in a final — albeit futile —- attempt to 
communicate with her: 


OPE.: ... pe TH POpa Tov eixa Eye_pa oto TpaMéCr Kat eiða ota PLAAG T óvopá 
pov «Opéotn, ayarnpéve LOU YLE...» yUPlon va OE ÑW... HE KOITAEES... EVIWGA OA 
VO HE AYKAALACELG KAL YOVATLOM... TO XEPL OOV, MOV KPATOÚOEG TA TEAEVTALA 
úda, onkoOnke Atyo KAL Exvaneoe... (KÁVEL Coa APNYEÍTÆL Kpatovtac TO XÉPL TNG 
Hiéxtpac) ... &voiča to xépt oov Saytvao, ÖÓAXTVAO KAL TA TÝPA... KAL ÚOTEPA 
GS5ELO KAL HÓVO TOV ÝTAV TÓOO OKEPTLKO, TOOO Avnnpévo.... (62-3). 


The letter as a physical object is eventually the only thing that gives Orestes a sense of 
physical contact with his mother, not only because it contains her emotions and 
thoughts, but also because it was written by her and was the last object she touched 
before her death: it becomes a projection of her. Orestes’ obsession with Clytemnestra’s 
hands throughout The Supper can hardly be coincidental;*? the hands, the principal 
means through which one has physical contact with others, have left their indelible 
traces on the letter. Every time Orestes holds the letter, he is simultaneously touching 
and embracing his mother. 


dev épo timota yia ta nosé pov...!’ (48-9). 
49 Kambanellis, O¢atpo XT’, 62-4. On Clytemnestra’s hands see also Ritsos, Homara XT’ (‘The Return of 
Iphigenia’), 128. 
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In this article I attempt to enter the less studied ‘working room’ of the hagiographer and 
metaphrastes Gregory Palamas by contextualizing and analyzing, both on its own 
terms and comparatively, Palamas’ literary debut, the Logos on Saint Peter of Athos 
(BHG 1506). The article shows to what extent the hagiographer used, changed, 
supplemented, departed from his source—the tenth/eleventh-century Vita of Saint Peter 
(BHG 1505) written by a certain Athonite monk Nicholas—and refashioned the image 
of the saint when (re)writing his life. 


Keywords: Gregory Palamas; Peter of Athos; metaphrasis; Palaiologan hagiography 


‘Sainthood in itself is not interesting, only the lives of saints are. How does a 
man renounce himself and take the road to sainthood? But then how does one 
become a hagiographer? By following in their traces, by wetting the soles of 
one’s feet in their tears!" 


Prolegomena 


Prolonged civil wars and acrimonious religious controversies characterized middle Pal- 
aiologan Byzantium.’ In spite of struggling with political fragility, fragmentation and 
territorial contraction, turmoils in ecclesiastical affairs, and increasing poverty, late 
Byzantium nonetheless nurtured a significant blossoming of learning. This also included 


I am grateful to Claudia Rapp, Niels Gaul, Ioan Ica jr., and Cristina Mitrea for their insightful comments 
and suggestions. I am also indebted to the anonymous reviewers for their valuable feedback. All translations 
into English are my own unless otherwise noted. 

1 E. Cioran, Tears and Saints, trans. I. Zarifopol-Johnston (Chicago 1995) 3-4. 

2 SeeD. G. Angelov (ed.), Church and Society in Late Byzantium (Kalamazoo 2009); D. Krausmiiller, “The 
rise of hesychasm’, in M. Angold (ed.), The Cambridge History of Christianity 5: Eastern Christianity 
(Cambridge 2006) 101-26. 
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an impressive revival of hagiographical production, of which almost eighty percent con- 
sisted of new versions (metaphraseis)—‘old wine in new bottles’ as Talbot phrased it—of 
vitae and enkomia of holy men and women from the distant past.’ Numerous Byzantine 
pepaideumenoi, be they statesmen or ecclesiastics, tried to write in this genre and at 
times employed it for promoting themselves and their competing political and religious 
standpoints; among them it suffices to mention Constantine Akropolites,* Nikephoros 
Gregoras,° and Philotheos Kokkinos. Gregory Palamas (c.1294/6-1357/9), an Athon- 
ite monk of distinguished upbringing, a theologian and spokesman of the hesychast 
camp, also tried to write in this genre.’ In line with contemporary trends, Palamas had 
an interest in older saints and wrote an encomiastic Logos on the marvellous and 
angelic life of our father, saint and God-bearer, Peter, who practiced askesis on the holy 
Mount Athos (BHG 1506),® as well as homilies such as on Christ’s highly revered 
prophet, Forerunner and Baptist John (BHG 846) and on The Great Martyr among the 
saints, Demetrios the Wonderworker and Myroblytos (BHG 546). This Logos—a meta- 
phrasis of an earlier vita—in particular has received little scholarly attention. At the end 
of the seventeenth century, the Bollandist Conrad Janning prepared the editio princeps, 
based on the fifteenth-century manuscript Paris. gr. 1239, fols. 249-63, and published 
it together with a Latin translation in the Acta Sanctorum. He dismissed its originality 


3 A.-M. Talbot, ‘Old wine in new bottles: the rewriting of saints’ lives in the Palaiologan period’, in S. 
Ćurčić, D. Mouriki (eds.), The Twilight of Byzantium. Aspects of Cultural and Religious History in the Late 
Byzantine Empire (Princeton 1991) 15-26; A.-M. Talbot,, ‘Hagiography in late Byzantium (1204-1453)’, 
in S. Efthymiadis (ed.), The Ashgate Research Companion to Byzantine Hagiography (hereafter 
Companion), I. Periods and Places (Farnham 2011) 173-98, esp. 176-9; R. Macrides, ‘Saints and sainthood 
in the early Palaiologan period’, in S. Hackel (ed.), The Byzantine Saint (Birmingham 1983) 67-87; M. 
Hinterberger, ‘Hagiographische Metaphrasen. Ein möglicher Weg der Annäherung an die Literarasthetik der 
frühen Palaiologenzeit’, in A. Rhoby, E. Schiffer (eds.), Imitatio, aemulatio, variatio (Vienna 2010) 137-51. 
For the concept, process and production of metaphrasis in Byzantium, see Ch. Hegel, ‘Symeon Metaphrastes 
and the metaphrastic movement’, in S. Efthymiadis (ed.), Companion, II. Genres and Contexts (Farnham 
2014) 181-96. 

4 On the hagiographical ceuvre of Constantine Akropolites, often styled as ‘the new metaphrast’, see 
Talbot, ‘Hagiography in late Byzantium’, 177-9, 190; Hinterberger, ‘Hagiographische Metaphrasen’, 146- 
8. 

5 On Gregoras as hagiographer and metaphrastés, see L. Lukhovitskiy, ‘Nikephoros Gregoras’ Vita of St. 
Michael the Synkellos. Rewriting techniques and reconstruction of the iconoclast past in a 14" cent. 
hagiographical metaphrasis’, Jabrbuch der Osterreichischen Byzantinistik 64 (2014) 177-96; Hinterberger, 
‘Les vies des saints du XIV° siècle en tant qu’ceuvre littéraire: l’œuvre hagiographique de Nicéphore 
Grégoras’, in P. Odorico and P. A. Agapitos (eds.), Les vies des saints à Byzance. Genre littéraire ou 
biographie historique? (Paris 2004) 281-301. 

6 On Kokkinos’ hagiographical writings, see D. Tsentikopoulos, ®iAdGe0g Kéxxivos. Biog Kat épyo, PhD 
Dissertation (Thessalonike 2001) 243-309. 

7 See R. E. Sinkewicz, ‘Gregory Palamas, in C. G. Conticello, V. Conticello (eds.), La théologie byzantine 
et sa tradition, II (XIIIe-XIXe s.) (Turnhout 2002) 131-82, at 138-55. 

8 Gregory Palamas, ‘Adyoc cic tov Oavpactov Kai io&yyedov Piov tod dciov kai Beopdpov Natpdc Hav 
Tlétpov tod év t@ yi Sper TH AO@ KoKroavtoc’, in P. K. Chrestou (ed.), [pyyopiov tot Talapyce ovyypdqpata, 
V (Thessalonike 1992) (hereafter Logos) 161-91. 
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and characterized it as ‘Nihil insolitum et inauditum, nihil ex variis consarcinatum, nihil 
alteri contrarium, nisi forte in numero per errorem tale quid reperiatur’? Janning’s edi- 
tion was later reprinted with several corrections in Patrologia Graeca.'° In 1992 Chres- 
tou produced a modern critical edition based on nine codices," which he subsequently 
republished with facing Modern Greek translation.'* In his monograph, Introduction a 
l'étude de Grégoire Palamas, Meyendorff dedicated a short entry to Palamas’ Logos, 
which he assigned to Gregory’s ‘moins originales’ didactical and spiritual writings. He 
mentioned Palamas’ source, that is to say, the Vita of St. Peter of Athos (BHG 1505) 
written by a certain Athonite monk Nicholas (hereafter Vita), and he concluded that 
the Logos deserves a ‘place de choix’ within Palamas’ didactical ceuvre.'* In a recent 
contribution Polemis discusses Neoplatonic and hesychastic elements in Palamas’ 
Logos.'» However, to date, the most comprehensive analysis of this Logos was pre- 
sented by Rigo. '° 

The extensive scholarship on Palamas has mainly presented him in connection with 
the theological controversies in which he played a leading role and analyzed his writings 
in response to his theological opponents, Barlaam, Akindynos and Gregoras. The pres- 
ent article attempts to enter the less studied ‘working room’ of Gregory Palamas and 
portray him as hagiographer and metaphrastes. Contextualizing and analyzing his first 
composition, that is to say, the Logos on St. Peter of Athos, it will endeavour to investi- 
gate to what extent Palamas used, changed, supplemented, and departed from his 
source, and refashioned the image of the saint when (re)writing his life. Moreover, the 
article will address Palamas’ theological programme, intended audience, and possible 
reasons behind his choice of subject. The study has a threefold structure: the first part, 
‘Saint Peter of Athos and his hagiographic dossier’ (I), introduces the figure of St. Peter 


9 Acta Sanctorum, June, I, 538-56. 

10 J. P. Migne, Patrologia Graeca 150, 996-1040. 

11 See n. 8 above; among the codices he used I list the fourteenth-century Coislin. 97, fols. 193-202 (the 
text has several lacunae), Athos, Iveron 266, fols. 254-67; and the fifteenth-century Paris. gr. 1239, fols. 
249-63, Athen. EBE 2715, fols. 187-200, Athos, Pantel. 215, fols. 609-40, Athos, Vatop. 134, fols. 318- 
34, Sinait. gr. 1604, fols. 539-64, and Sinait. gr. 1851, fols. 290-304. For his edition Chrestou did not use 
the fourteenth-century Mosquensis Syn. gr. 212, fols. 251-63, and the fifteenth-century Athos, Lavra 1573, 
fols. 259-63. 

12 Chrestou, Tpoņyopíov tot Mahapa &navra tà epya, VII (Thessalonike 1994) 274-3. 

13 ‘Bios kai motela tod doiov Kai Beopdpov natpdc HPa@v Tlétpov tod APwvitov’, ed. K. Lake, The Early 
Days of Monasticism on Mount Athos (Oxford 1909) (hereafter Lake) 18-39. 

14 J. Meyendorff, Introduction a l'étude de Grégoire Palamas (Paris 1959) 382-3. 

15 I. Polemis, ‘Neoplatonic and hesychastic elements in the early teaching of Gregorios Palamas on the 
union of man with God: The Life of St. Peter the Athonite’, in S. Efthymiadis et al. (eds.), Pour une poétique 
de Byzance. Hommage a Vassilis Katsaros (Paris 2015) 205-21. 

16 A. Rigo, ‘La Vita di Pietro l’Athonita (BHG 1506) scritta da Gregorio Palama’, Rivista di studi bizantini 
e neoellenici 32 (1995) 177-90; see idem, ‘De l’apologie a l'évocation de l’expérience mystique. Evagre le 
Pontique, Isaac le Syrien et Diadoque de Photicé dans les ceuvres de Grégoire Palamas (et dans la controverse 
palamite)’, in A. Speer, P. Steinkriiger (eds.), Knotenpunkt Byzanz. Wissensformen und kulturelle 
Wechselbeziebungen (Berlin 2012) 85-108. 
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and the sources testifying to his life and cult; offers a synopsis of Peter’s Vita written by 
Nicholas; and finally looks at its dissemination and manuscript tradition. The second 
part, ‘Gregory Palamas’ Logos on Saint Peter of Athos (BHG 1506)’ (II), undertakes to 
contextualize and interpret Palamas’ Logos, both on its own terms and comparatively. 
The third part, “Old wine in new bottles’? (III), is dedicated to conclusions. The article 
is equipped with two appendices, the first providing synoptic tables of contents of Nich- 
olas’ Vita and Palamas’ Logos, and the second bringing forward paratextual evidence 
from the fourteenth-century codex Coislin. 97 which may point to the readership of Pal- 
amas’ spiritual writings. 


I. Saint Peter of Athos and his hagiographic dossier 


Peter the Athonite, renowned as ‘the first monk of the Holy Mountain’, is a mysterious 
character—‘personaggio avvolto nella leggenda’!’—who seems to have been a hermit liv- 
ing for more than five decades on Mt. Athos in the eighth and ninth centuries, in the 
period prior to the foundation of the great coenobitic monasteries. Unfortunately, the 
information regarding his life is scarce. He does not feature in the Synaxarion of the 
Great Church of Constantinople, a tenth-century liturgical collection of short hagio- 
graphical notes. '* The earliest source testifying to Peter’s life is a canon seemingly com- 
posed c. 831-41 by a certain Joseph.’ If this is Joseph the Hymnographer (816-86), a 
prolific composer of ecclesiastical canons, then the year 886 would be a terminus ante 
quem for Peter’s death.*° The earliest manuscripts transmitting Joseph’s canon are the 
tenth-century Hierosolym. Sab. Ms. 70, fols. 96-8 and the twelfth-century Hierosolym. 
Sab. Ms. 72, fols. 170-1.7! The latter is a four-month menaion (April-July), whereas 
the former is a menaion for June which seems to have been initially owned by the Con- 
stantinopolitan monastery of Christ Akataleptos as attested by a note of possession on 
fol. 139v. The canon praises a certain St. Peter who lived on Athos and was honoured 
at a local level on June 22. Although disclosing only sparse biographical data, it por- 
trays an anchorite who lived an ascetic life for many years in hesychia and complete 


17 R. Janin, ‘Pietro, eremite sul Monte Athos, sancto’, in Bibliotheca Sanctorum X (1968) 712-3; 
Prosopographie der mittelbyzantinischen Zeit, 26427 (hereafter PmbZ). 

18 H. Delehaye (ed.), Synaxarium ecclesiae Constantinopolitanae e codice Sirmondiano, nunc Berolinensi, 
adiectis synaxariis selectis: Propylaeum ad Acta Sanctorum Novembris (Brussels 1902); see A. Luzzi, 
‘Synaxaria and the Synaxarion of Constantinople’, in Efthymiadis, Companion, II, 197-208; B. Flusin, 
‘L’empereur hagiographe. Remarques sur le role des premiers empereurs macédoniens dans le culte des 
saints’, in P. Guran (ed.), L’empereur hagiographe: Culte des saints et monarchie byzantine et post- 
byzantine (Bucharest 2001) 29-54, esp. 41-7. 

19 D. Papachryssanthou (ed.), ‘L’office ancien de Pierre l’Athonite’, Analecta Bollandiana 88 (1970) 27-41, 
at 34-41. 

20 Cf. N. Patterson Sevéenko, ‘Canon and calendar: the role of a ninth-century hymnographer in shaping 
the celebration of saints’, in L. Brubaker (ed.), Byzantium in the Ninth Century: Dead or Alive? (Aldershot 
1998) 101-14; PmbZ 23510. 

21 Cf. A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, TepocoAuputixn BiBAioOrjxn, Il (St. Petersburg 1894) 118-31. 
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seclusion on Mt. Athos, like the prophet Elijah on Carmel, and who, because of his vir- 
tuous conduct, had a vision of God like Moses. Moreover, the canon mentions that 
Peter’s relics were discovered after many years and performed numerous posthumous 
miracles. In the second half of the ninth century a certain Arsenios composed a similar 
canon praising a monk with the name of Peter. However, it is uncertain whether this 
Peter is the same as the one Joseph praised in his canon. Arsenios’ canon celebrates the 
saint on June 5 and describes him in conventional terms as a hermit zealous in fasting 
and vigils, fighting demons, living in the desert emulating Elijah and John the Baptist, 
and whose relics performed many miracles posthumously and attracted a large number 
of pilgrims.” 

At some point between c. 980 and the mid-eleventh century,” Nicholas, an Athon- 
ite monk,** wrote the Life and conduct of our holy and God-bearer father, Peter the 
Athonite (BHG 1505), most likely relying on oral traditions and on the above-men- 
tioned canons. In fact, as will be seen, Nicholas’ Vita does not offer any further data or 
chronological information on Peter’s life in addition to those already found in the can- 
ons. Nicholas presents Peter as an example of authentic ascetic life to be emulated espe- 
cially by monks prone to the sin of striving after worldly possessions. The Vita includes 
ingredients common in hagiographical compositions, namely contests with demons, 
emphasis on asceticism, visions and miracles, and posthumous efficacy of the saint’s 
relics. 

Nicholas’ Vita unfolds as follows: Peter, a soldier in the fifth schole, took part in a 
campaign against the Arabs, being subsequently captured in Syria and imprisoned at 
Samarra.” This misfortune is regarded by the hagiographer as a result of Peter not ful- 
filling his vow to become a monk. While imprisoned, he entreated St. Nicholas of Myra 
and St. Symeon the God-Receiver for help,” renewing his promise to go to Rome to 
assume the monastic habit; after he was miraculously liberated by the saints, Peter went 
to Rome where the pope tonsured him. On his way towards the Levant, his boat was 
miraculously held back close to Mt. Athos. Thus, Peter disembarked and settled on 
Athos where he lived an ascetic life for fifty years. Towards the end of his life, the saint 
was discovered by a hunter to whom he confided the story of his life (a common 


22 ‘Kavov tod dciov Tétpov wahddpevos th éonépa pépwv axpootixida’, ed. A. A. Longo, Canones Iunii, in 
I. Schiro (ed.), Analecta hymnica graeca e codicibus eruta Italiae inferioris, X (Rome 1972) 11-22. 

23 Dumbarton Oaks Hagiography Database (Washington 1998) 82-3; Papachryssanthou, ‘La vie ancienne 
de Saint Pierre |’Athonite. Date, composition et valeur historique’, Analecta Bollandiana 92 (1974) 19-61, 
had previously argued, although not convincingly, that the year 980 is most probably the terminus ante 
quem for Nicholas’ composition of Peter’s Vita. 

24 Throughout the Vita, the hagiographer presents himself as ‘the humble Nicholas’ (6 taneivòs NuxkdAaos) 
[Lake, 35.10] and speaks of Mt. Athos as his own abode: t& dpet tovto [Lake, 35.14], td Ka’ Hpac todto 
Getov dpoc [Lake, 39.17-18]; PmbZ 26139. 

25 Samarra (nowadays a town in Iraq), situated on the east bank of the Tigris River, was briefly the capital 
of the ‘Abbasid caliphate in the 9th century. 

26 Janin, ‘Pietro’, 712, erroneously identified St. Symeon mentioned in the Vita with St. Symeon the Stylite. 
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hagiographical topos). The following year the hunter, together with his brother and two 
monks, returned to Athos and, finding Peter lying dead, took away his relics. By divine 
intervention, the relics were first placed in the katholikon of the monastery of Clement 
(perhaps the future Iveron)*’ and subsequently transferred to the Protaton church in 
Karyes. The final section of the Vita centres upon Peter’s relics which were stolen and 
taken to the Thracian village of Phokomis,”* where they performed numerous healing 
miracles. Finally, a local bishop acquired the relics and placed them in a church dedi- 
cated to the saint. 

With a rich manuscript tradition of more than thirty codices, the earliest dating 
back to the eleventh century (i.e., Mosquensis Syn. gr. 174, fols. 122-43), Nicholas’ 
Vita has received considerable scholarly attention. In 1909 Lake published a critical edi- 
tion with a short introduction briefly discussing the content of the Vita and five of the 
manuscripts transmitting it. Moreover, he analyzed the sparse historical data of the life 
and concluded that ‘Peter the Athonite is probably a historical person who lived the life 
of a hermit on Mount Athos in the ninth century’.”? Lake’s conclusion was subsequently 
dismissed by Binon”? and Papachryssanthou. For instance, the latter qualifies the Vita as 
having no historical importance—‘ne présente pas d’intérét historique’—and is ‘en réalité 
un éloge de la vie anachorétique’.*' The most comprehensive study of this hagiographi- 
cal piece, as well as an Italian translation, has been written by Rigo.*” 

Scholars have already noted that Nicholas composed Peter’s Vita combining at 
least three different traditions, ‘diverse per origine e argomento’,*’ each having at 
its core a homonymous St. Peter. Thus, the first part describes the miracles of St. 
Nicholas of Myra performed for Peter scholarios (‘the soldier’) who was impris- 
oned by the Arabs; the second narrates the fifty years of eremitism of a monk Peter 
on Mt. Athos, and the third recounts the miracles effected in Thrace by the relics 
of a certain saint Peter. Therefore, it seems plausible that in his endeavour to recon- 
struct the life of the hermit Peter—minimally documented as already seen—the hagi- 
ographer Nicholas drew heavily on the typology of the unclothed hermit, hairy, 
skinny and hidden from people.** Moreover, Nicholas intertwined distinct tradi- 
tions and gave his hero a past and a ‘worldly’ life (that is to say, Peter scholarios), 


27 Cf. Papachryssanthou, ‘Des groupes anachorétiques aux grands couvents’, in Papachrysanthou (ed.), 
Actes du Prétaton (Paris 1975) 61-93, at 64-5; P. Soustal (ed.), Tabula Imperii Byzantini XI (Vienna 
forthcoming). 

28 Unidentified place; A. Kiilzer (ed.), Ostthrakien (Europé). Tabula Imperii Byzantini XII (Vienna 2008) 
591. 

29 Lake, 8-17 (introduction), and 18-39 (edition). 

30 S. Binon, ‘La vie de S. Pierre |’Athonite’, Rivista di studi bizantini e neoellenici 5 (1939) 41-53. 

31 Papachryssanthou, ‘La vie ancienne’, 19, 21. 

32 Nicola della Santa Montagna. Alle origini dell’Athos: la vita di Pietro l’Athonita (Magnano 1999). 

33 Rigo, ‘La Vita di Pietro’, 178. 

34 B. Flusin, ‘L’hagiographie monastique à Byzance au IX® et au X° siècle. Modèles anciens et tendances 
contemporaines’, Revue Bénédictine 103 (1993) 31-50. 
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as well as a posthumous cult, most probably inspired by the local cult of a homon- 
ymous saint from Thrace.’ Furthermore, Nicholas quoted at length from an Enko- 
mion of Saint Nicholas of Myra (BHG 1348)—the chapters 48-59 on ‘The 
Miracles for Peter scholarios’—and ascribed the legendary story to his saint. This 
enkomion is attributed to Methodios, Patriarch of Constantinople (+847).°° 

Nicholas may have composed Peter’s Vita in the framework of the emergence 
of the great coenobitic monasteries—in the mid-tenth century Athanasios the Athon- 
ite founded the Great Lavra—on Mt. Athos.” Thus, one of the main reasons for 
writing this Vita could have been polemical rather than purely biographical. In the 
context of the tenth-eleventh-century competing Athonite monastic lifestyles and 
traditions, in other words eremitic vs. coenobitic, Nicholas may have aimed at 
bringing forward a hagiographical argument in favour of the former when writing 
the politeia of the founding figure of Athonite monasticism, the hermit Peter. As 
Flusin has noted, this Vita 


fonctionne comme un mythe de fondation et, dans cette histoire des origines, le 
rôle central est tenu par un ermite parfaitement solitaire. La Vie de Pierre, dans 
PAthos du X® siècle finissant, est en effet un vibrant plaidoyer pour 
Panachorése, et contre les autres formes du monachisme. [...] Une Vie à these 
qui très volontairement propose comme seul idéal monastique le modèle 
anachorétique, qui l’organise tout entière. Mais cette radicalité même montre 
bien qu’il sagit dune protestation, d’une réaction contre d’autres formes 
monastiques qui, au moment où ’hagiographe est à œuvre, se développent et 
prétendent, elles aussi, à la sainteté.°* 


Moreover, Nicholas might have aimed at promoting Peter’s cult which seems to have 
been diminishing in this period. 

A renewed interest in St. Peter and a resurgence of his cult was rekindled on Mt. 
Athos, and especially at the Great Lavra, in the context of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
century hesychast revival. Evidence for this comes from the numerous late Byzantine 
manuscripts transmitting his Vita, such as Athos, Lavra 455, Philotheou 66, and 


35 Papachryssanthou, ‘La vie ancienne’, 40. 

36 G. Anrich, Hagios Nikolaos. Der heilige Nikolaos in der griechischen Kirche, I (Leipzig 1913) 153-82. 
Lake, 17-8, overlooked this fact and instead explained why the hagiographer might have attributed his 
source to Methodios of Patara (+312). This enkomion is transmitted by numerous tenth- and eleventh- 
century codices such as Sinait. gr. 525, Vat. gr. 2084, Vat. gr. 1641, Vat. gr. 1673, Vat. gr. 824, Moscow 
Syn. gr. 26. A perusal of Anrich’s apparatus criticus and its collation with Lake’s edition of Nicholas’ Vita 
may offer further evidence with regard to the date of Nicholas’ composition. For instance, it seems that 
Lake’s account of the miracles of St. Nicholas of Myra (Lake, 18-23) follows the text of Methodios’ 
enkomion (Anrich, Hagios Nikolaos, 174-81) very closely as transmitted by the eleventh-century 
manuscript Vat. gr. 824, fols. 176v-84. 

37 Papachryssanthou, ‘Des groupes anachorétiques’, 61-93. 

38 Flusin, ‘L’hagiographie monastique’, 36. 
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Esphigmenou 76.°” Moreover, in this period St. Peter was regarded as the model for 
Athonite hermits. This is seen, for instance, in the vita (BHG 1237) written by Theo- 
phanes for the renowned hesychast Maximos Kausokalybites (d.1365/80). Thus, after 
he arrived on Athos and settled at the Great Lavra, Maximos read the vitae of both 
Peter and Athanasios the Athonite (BHG 187-8), the founding fathers of eremitic and 
respectively coenobitic monasticism on Mt. Athos.*° 

Furthermore, the earliest preserved fresco of St. Peter, found in the katholikon of 
the Protaton church in Karyes and traditionally attributed to Manuel Panselinos,*! 
seems to date from the late thirteenth century. Peter’s iconography to a large extent 
resembles that of the late fourth-century desert father Onouphrios. In fact, in the Prota- 
ton church the frescoes of the two saints are paired. They are also depicted together in 
frontal poses in the west ambulatory of the katholikon of the late Byzantine monastery 
of the Panagia Olympiotissa at Elasson.*” St. Onouphrios was a popular figure in late 
Byzantium and received vitae, enkomia, and poems from authors such as Philotheos 
Kokkinos (BHG 1380) and Manuel Philes (BHG 1382c). Moreover, several Constanti- 
nopolitan churches were dedicated to him.** Both the typological (as unclothed ascetics) 
and iconographical association between Peter and Onouphrios come naturally, given 
that desert fathers were generally regarded in late Byzantium as models of hesychast 
conduct. For instance, in the vita (BHG 1236z) the Athonite hieromonk Niphon com- 
posed for his spiritual father, Maximos Kausokalybites, he portrays his protagonist as 
‘another Onouphrios and Peter of Athos’.** Additionally, the typological association 
between the two might have also triggered the liturgical celebration of these saints on 


39 Cf. Papachryssanthou, ‘La vie ancienne’, 20, n. 3; Rigo, ‘La Vita di Pietro’, 179-80. There are 
considerably fewer Athonite manuscripts (to my knowledge only two) of the Vita dating back to the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries: Mosquensis Syn. gr. 387 (once the property of the Great Lavra) and Protaton 
36. 

40 Theophanes, ‘Bios kai moAtteia Kai &oKnotcg Kai paidpol ay@veg Kai Oabpata tod dciov Kai Beopdpov 
TAtTpds NOV Maéipov tod tH KAALBHV mupMoAobvtOS év TO Ayio "Oper TH Abovr, ch. 6, ed. Halkin, ‘Deux 
vies de S. Maxime le Kausokalybe ermite au Mont Athos (XIV* s.)’, Analecta Bollandiana 54 (1936) 38- 
112, at 73.1-7. See also ch. 11, ed. Halkin, 81.13-5. 

41 M. J. Milliner, ‘Man or metaphor? Manuel Panselinos and the Protaton frescoes’, in M. J. Johnson, R. 
Ousterhout, A. Papalexandrou (eds.), Approaches to Byzantine Architecture and its Decoration: Studies in 
Honor of Slobodan Curcié (Farnham 2002) 221-35. 

42 E. C. Constantinides, The Wall Paintings of the Panagia Olympiotissa at Elasson in Northern Thessaly, 
ed. J. Y. Perreault, 2 vols. (Athens 1992), vol. 1, 238-40, vol. 2, 102-3, 226. Another fourteenth-century 
portrait of St. Peter is preserved in the Church of the Holy Virgin at Mateié; see V. J. Djurié, ‘L’art des 
Paléologues et l’État serbe: rôle de la cour et de l’église serbes dans la première moitié du XIV° siècle’, in Art 
et société à Byzance sous les Paléologues (Venice 1971) 177-91, at 188 and n. 40. 

43 R. Janin, La géographie ecclésiastique de Empire Byzantine. I. Le siège de Constantinople et le 
patriarcat ecuménique. III. Les églises et les monastères, 2nd edn (Paris 1969) 384. 

44 Niphon, ‘Biog kai roAtteia tod dotov matpdc HOV Maéipov tod APwvitov Kai Kavooxarvpn Aeyopévov’, 
ch. 2, ed. F. Halkin, ‘Deux vies’, 44.5-6. 
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the same day. Thus, whereas St. Peter’s feast day had been celebrated on different days 
of June (that is to say, 22, 13),*° in this period it was fixed on June 12. For instance, in a 
mid-thirteenth-century revision of the Synaxarion of the Great Church of Constantinople, 
transmitted by Petrop. gr. 240, St. Peter is celebrated on June 12 together with St. Onou- 
phrios. Thus, it was in this context of hesychast revival and renewal of interest in St. 
Peter’s life and cult that the hieromonk Gregory Palamas, living at the time in the vicinity 
of Great Lavra, dedicated an encomiastic Logos to St. Peter the Athonite. 


II. Gregory Palamas’ Logos on Saint Peter of Athos (BHG 1506) 


In 1332/3, more than three centuries after the publication of Nicholas’ Vita of Peter of 
Athos, the Athonite hieromonk Gregory Palamas, a man ‘d'âge mur’,*® started preaching 
and writing. His first publication was the Logos on the marvellous and angelic life of our 
father, saint and God-bearer, Peter, who practiced askesis on the holy Mount Athos 
(BHG 1506). In the lengthy biography he composed for Palamas (BHG 718), the Patri- 
arch Philotheos Kokkinos (1353-1354; 1364-1376) wrote about Palamas’ literary debut. 
According to Kokkinos, in the third year of his stay at St. Sabbas’ hermitage, in the vicin- 
ity of Great Lavra, Gregory had a divine revelation after which he started writing: 


Two years passed since the great Gregory had been living [...] in St. Sabbas’ 
hermitage and in the third year, while he was alone, as it was his habit, and was 
turning his mind to God through hesychia and prayer [...] a shadow of sleep 
brought him this vision: he seemed to be holding in his hands a vessel full of 
milk which started suddenly to gush forth, overflowing the vessel; then the milk 
suddenly turned into a very good wine with a fine bouquet which poured so 
abundantly over his garments and hands that these became soaked and full of 
fragrance. ‘And while I was rejoicing’, said Gregory, ‘a man full of light stood 
next to me and said: “Why don’t you give to others a share of this divine drink 
so miraculously pouring forth, instead of leaving it to be wasted? Don’t you 
know that this is God’s gift and it will not cease to pour forth? [...] For you 
know exactly the commandment, the <story of> the talent (cf. Matthew 25:14- 
30), as well as the condemnation of the servant, who neglected commerce and 


did not work according to the order of his master”.*” 


After reproducing Palamas’ words and his dialogue with the angel, Kokkinos comments 
upon this divine revelation and makes a clear distinction within Palamas’ literary 


45 Joseph’s canon praises the saint on June 22; moreover, the codex Mosquensis Syn. gr. 387 (11™ c.) 
assigns the feast day to June 13. 

46 Meyendorff, Introduction, 383. 

47 Philotheos Kokkinos, ‘Adyoc eis tov èv &yiois Tatépa ńpæv Tpnyópiov apyietioxonov Oecooadovixne’, ed. 
D. G. Tsames, @idobéov Kawvotavtivovnddewsg tot Koxkivov ayiodoyixa épya, A^ Oecoadovieic cyto 
(Thessalonike 1985) (hereafter Tsames) 427-591, at 466-7. 
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output: ‘the transformation of the holy drink from milk into wine represents the trans- 
formation of the word from the clearly moral and simple word into the dogmatic and 
ascending word’.** Thus, according to Kokkinos, Palamas’ œuvre can be divided into 
the ‘holy drink of milk’, representing his moral and spiritual writings, and the ‘holy 
drink of wine’, namely his dogmatic and theological works. Of the former, Philotheos 
lists the first two: 


Moved by this divine revelation and by the Holy Spirit, the wise Gregory 
begins thereupon to write and to compose orations in a wonderful manner. 
And the first discourse (logos) he composed was the one in honour of the holy 
father Peter, the very fruit of our land and inhabitant on the holy Mount Athos 
[...] and the second discourse, following this first, was the one on the Holy 
Entrance into the Holy of Holies and the Deiform Life of the Mother of 
God.*”[...] Besides these, he composed many other discourses truly worthy of 
praise and holy remembrance.*” 


The manuscript tradition endorses the distinction Kokkinos makes within Palamas’ 
ceuvre. Thus, Palamas’ spiritual writings, including the homilies and the Logos on St. 
Peter," have been transmitted as one collection. Such collections can be found, for 
instance, in the mid-fourteenth-century codices, Athos Iveron 266 and Coislin. 97.°7 
Upon the autopsy of the latter, one notices that after each title introducing either the 
Logos or any other homily, the scribe Manuel Tzykandyles added the formula euloge- 
son pater (or eulogeson despota for homily 57). This might indicate that soon after his 
death, Palamas’ spiritual writings were being copied, circulated and read aloud, most 
probably in monastic milieux, either during liturgical services or in the refectory.°° 

The Logos on St. Peter was delivered by Palamas most likely on the feast day of the 
saint, June 12, 1332/3, in front of a monastic audience, a holy theatron”* as he calls it, 
either at St. Sabbas’ hermitage or at the Great Lavra. In connection to this practice, 
Meyendorff noted that: 


A Byzance, l’éloge public d’un saint était un exercice souvent proposé au 
rhéteur débutant, a Tissue de ses études. Les jeunes humanistes, comme 


48 Kokkinos, Adyoc, 36, ed. Tsames, 467-8; cf. 1 Corinthians 3:1-2, Hebrews 5:12-4. 

49 BHG 1095 = Homily 53; Ch. Veniamin, Saint Gregory Palamas. The Homilies (Waymart 2009) 266- 
73. 

50 Kokkinos, Adyoc, 37, ed. Tsames, 468-9. 

51 Veniamin, The Homilies, xxv, argued that the Logos was originally a homily that later was expanded 
into a lengthy treatise. 

52 Palamas’ Logos is interrupted on fol. 196v at the beginning of chapter 16 (Logos, 170.21) and on the 
next folio (197r), it jumps to chapter 24 (Logos, 189.18). Moreover, the Logos does not reach its end, 
stopping in the middle of chapter 52; see n. 11 above. 

53 See Appendix 2. 

54 On theatron in the Palaiologan period, see N. Gaul, Thomas Magistros und die spdtbyzantinische 
Sophistik. Studien zum Humanismus urbaner Eliten in der frühen Palaiologenzeit (Wiesbaden 2011) 17-53. 
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Nicolas Cabasilas, ont eux aussi passé par cette épreuve.” À I’Athos, le style de 
Pexercise était différent, mais la méthode restait la même: pour acquérir le 
droit d’enseigner, on pronongait un discours d’essai devant le chapitre des 
moines. [...] Grégoire Palamas tarda jusqu’à 38 ans à s’engager sur la voie de 
Penseignement oral ou écrit et s’adonna d’abord exclusivement à la prière et à 
Pascése.’® 


Chrestou argues that, since Palamas’ vision occurred shortly before the feast of St. Peter, 
this might explain why he chose to dedicate his first text to this saint.°’ Meyendorff 
offers a more plausible explanation: 


Il est certain que le choix de saint Pierre n’est pas accidentel: saint Pierre était, 
et reste encore aujourd’hui, le patron et le modéle des hésychastes athonites, 
dans la mesure où ils refusent de se conformer a la Règle cénobitique apportée 
au X° siècle par saint Athanase. Bien que lui-même ait longtemps vécu en 
communauté—a Lavra, à Esphigménou-, Palamas préfère la vie des ermitages, 
tels que Saint-Sabbas, et rédige la Vie de saint Pierre pour raviver à Athos 
Pidéal hésychaste. C’était également le but que poursuivait le moine Nicolas, 
auteur d’une première Vie de saint Pierre, qui servit de source à Palamas: le 
docteur hésychaste se réfère en effet à des documents antérieurs. [...] La 
spiritualité que le docteur hésychaste décrit chez saint Pierre est donc celle qu’il 
désire voir adoptée a |’Athos.°* 


There might have been in fact an array of reasons triggering the composition of a vita or 
an enkomion of an old saint; they will be addressed throughout the article and especially 
in the concluding section. When composing the Logos on St. Peter, Palamas took as his 
point of departure the Vita written by Nicholas. He followed the structure of the origi- 
nal Vita closely, adding a lengthy prooimion, an epilogue, and some passages describing 
the hesychast experience and practice.°” Thus, Palamas embedded into his first (hagio- 
graphical) composition, as will be argued, the very first contour of the hesychast theol- 
ogy which he would later deepen and develop in his theological and polemical writings. 

In his highly rhetorical preface, which is far longer than that of Nicholas, Palamas 
states his aims and methods using several hagiographical topoi. If Nicholas underlines 
the spiritual benefit derived from writing and listening to saints’ lives, Palamas addresses 
his audience stressing the moral obligation of the Athonite monks to eulogize the native 


55 N. Kabasilas, TIpoopavnpa cis tov évdoEov tod Xpiotod peyadopaptvpa Anprtpiov tov MupoBAbtnv’ 
(BHG 543), ed. Th. Ioannou, Mvnpeia &yioñoyiké (Venice 1884) 67-114. Kabasilas mentioned his recently 
performed enkomion in one of his letters (dated around 1351/2), ed. P. Enepekides, ‘Der Briefwechsel des 
Mystikers Nikolaos Kabasilas. Kommentierte Textausgabe’, Byzantinische Zeitschrift 46 (1953) 18-46, at 
30-1. 

56 Meyendorff, Introduction, 383. 

57 Logos, 127. 

58 Meyendorff, Introduction, 383. 

59 See Appendix 1. 
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saint of Athos, St. Peter.°° If his source enters immediately in medias res and begins to 
narrate Peter’s captivity, Palamas pauses more on what he is about to undertake, stress- 
ing that his task is immense, if not impossible, due to the greatness of the subject which 
is difficult to reach through words (rerum magnitudo, a common hagiographical topos). 
Thus, he asks for God’s help and the support of his ‘holy’ audience (theatron hieron).°' 

After these opening remarks, Palamas begins the proper narrative. Well-versed in 
the rules of rhetoric, he follows the classical pattern of a biography and eulogizes the 
patris of the saint. After alluding to his source, which has not passed on any information 
on Peter’s childhood, parents, and fatherland, Palamas finds a way to fill this gap. This 
is his solution: as Peter’s origins were carried down by time into the abyss of oblivion, 
Mt. Athos became his new and true fatherland. Palamas adduces evidence in support of 
Peter’s Athonite citizenship by making a synkrisis with the Athenian rules of citizenship. 
Thus, given that in Athens one could become a citizen after three years of residence, by 
how much more then did Peter surpass this requirement by living on Athos for more 
than fifty years? Furthermore, as another criterion of citizenship he quotes Aristo- 
phanes’ Ploutos (1151): ‘where I live well, there is my patris’, stressing that Athos was 
the place where Peter met God and contemplated the divine, and which finally granted 
him the heavenly patris.°* 

Using asyndetonic structures that confer vividness to his account, Palamas writes in 
generic terms about Peter’s captivity following a war with the Arabs. If Nicholas’ Vita 
offers more details on this particular episode—informing the reader, for instance, that 
Peter, a soldier (scholarios) of the fifth schole, was taken captive by the Arabs while 
fighting in Syria and was imprisoned at Samarra—Palamas provides very few chronolog- 
ical coordinates and little geographical information throughout his Logos. Palamas goes 
on to narrate Peter’s visions of St. Nicholas and St. Symeon who interceded before God 
for his liberation. Before further pursuing Peter’s journey to Rome following his libera- 
tion, Palamas pauses his narrative to highlight Peter’s act of introspection and decision 
to emulate the Apostle Paul.’ Thus, Palamas goes beyond Nicholas’ Vita by describing 
the inner self and the gradual spiritual growth of the holy man. 

Upon reaching Rome, Peter was tonsured by the pope in a ceremony that is 
described in more detail in Nicholas’ Vita. Palamas supplements instead the episode of 
Peter’s presence at Rome with a suggestive detail, namely that once in Rome, Peter 
offered proskynesis to the divine icons.°* This detail might have been meant 
to explain to his audience the rationale behind Peter’s pilgrimage to Rome instead of 


60 Lake, 18; Logos, 161.4-10. 

61 Logos, 162.9-22. On hagiographical topoi in the prooimia of saints’ lives, see Th. Pratsch, Der 
hagiographische Topos: Griechische Heiligenviten in mittelbyzantinischer Zeit (Berlin 2005) 19-55. 

62 Logos, 163.1-25. 

63 Logos, 166.1-16. 

64 Logos, 167.1-3. 
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Constantinople, since at that time (before 843) the latter was facing the iconoclast cri- 
sis.’ Departing from Rome, Peter boarded a ship bound for the Levant. During a stop- 
over in a village—Palamas adding that it was somewhere in Crete—he met some afflicted 
men who were cured at the mere sight of Peter, in Palamas’ version, and through Peter’s 
words and the sign of the cross, in the Vita. Resuming his voyage, Peter had a vision of 
the Theotokos. In Nicholas’ extensive account of the vision, the Theotokos spoke of the 
Mt. Athos she received as a legacy (kleros) from Christ and which would be entirely 
inhabited by monks and always under her protection. This prophecy had a large 
circulation, being copied and transmitted on its own (BHG 1505e), and becoming part 
of the Athonite tradition up to the present day. Placing it earlier in the Logos, Palamas 
considerably shortens the Theotokos’ prophecy of the glorious monastic future of Athos 
which by the fourteenth century had already been fulfilled.°° 

Subsequently, Peter miraculously arrived on Athos, as the boat was amazingly held 
back in the vicinity of the mountain. Now Palamas portrays Peter as a new Moses 
ascending Mt. Athos like a new Sinai and, entering its innermost part (cf. Exodus 24), 
fully dedicating himself to God.°’ Through hesychia, writes Palamas, Peter made his 
heart a divine vessel, another heaven and a dwelling-place more pleasant to God than 
the heavens. At this point, Palamas departs completely from his source and weaves into 
the fabric of his Logos an extensive section on hesychia. 

Familiar with the writings of Church Fathers (Evagrios of Pontus, Diadochos of 
Photike, Pseudo-Dionysios the Areopagite, Isaac the Syrian, and Maximos the Confes- 
sor) and probably acquainted with the works of Neoplatonic philosophers,°* Palamas 
developed the theme of the returning of the mind (epistrophe) towards itself, which he 
will rework and extend in his later works (Triads, On prayer and purity of heart). The 
topic of epistrophe is widely encountered in hesychast spirituality (for example, Nike- 
phoros the Hesychast), in Christian patristics in general, and can be traced back to the 
philosophical tradition of Neoplatonic philosophers such as Plotinos.®’ Thus, when the 
mind departs from the tumult of all external things and turns towards the inner man 
(entos anthropos), it observes his repulsive mask which the mind created by wandering 
around and it hastens to cleanse it through mourning (penthos). Consequently, bereft of 
its passions, the soul reaches peace and hesychia, and the mind remains in itself under- 
standing itself and, through itself, its Creator as much as it possibly can. Palamas 


65 See L. Brubaker, J. Haldon, Byzantium in the Iconoclast Era, c. 680-850: A History (Cambridge 2011). 
66 Cf. Rigo, ‘La Vita di Pietro’, 183-4; idem, Alle origini, 35-9. 

67 Logos, 171.5-6. On the biblical figure of Moses as a model applied to saints, see C. Rapp, ‘Comparison, 
paradigm and the case of Moses in panegyric and hagiography’, in M. Whitby (ed.), The Propaganda of 
Power. The Role of Panegyric in Late Antiquity (Leiden 1998) 277-98. 
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explains that the mind, stepping out of its own nature, advances towards God provided 
that it surrounds itself with a fortification which bars access to the devil so that the latter 
cannot appropriate it and make it an encampment of his own knavish phalanx. Having 
expelled all passions, the mind turns towards itself, also turning along all the powers of 
the soul, and thus, standing before God ‘deaf and dumb’, the divine grace transforms it 
towards the better.”” Thus transformed, the mind passes on to the body spiritual gifts 
such as miracle-making and foresight.” However, Palamas emphasizes that in themselves 
these gifts are not the main aim of the hesychast monks. Instead, they are secondary to 
‘the fruit of the true hesychia’. For Peter, the ‘great-minded’ saint and the hesychast par 
excellence, the aim is to restore the inner man and, through synergy with the divine grace, 
to achieve the likeness with his Prototype (that is to say, Christ). Palamas concludes that 
Peter experienced the vision of God, not only through the imaginative spirit (phantastiko 
pneuma), which Aristotle called ‘the chariot of the intelligible soul’ (On the Soul 428a), 
but in a real way through the immaterial radiance of the divine light.” 

Palamas resumes the thread of his narrative and extensively describes Peter fighting 
the devil. In order to pull him out of the hesychast paradise (Athos), the devil — likened 
to Amalek, Proteus and the Hydra — attacked Peter four times, in the guise of a general, 
dragon, servant, and angel of light. Each time he cunningly tried to deceive Peter either 
through fear, social discourse (in other words, false compassion for others) or eulogy of 
his perfection. Peter warded off these attacks through his humility and by calling upon 
the Theotokos. In Nicholas’ Vita Peter prayed each time to the Theotokos by saying 
‘Holy Mother of God, help your servant’, which attests, in the end of the tenth and the 
beginning of the eleventh century, the practice of a ‘prayer of the Theotokos’ alongside 
the famous ‘Jesus prayer’. Palamas emphasizes that Peter reached the summit of virtue 
(humility), leaving behind the devil whose wings of wax were melted by divine fire, as in 
the myth of Icarus. Thus, for forty-six years Peter lived a paradisiac life in hesychia, 
being nourished by angels like Elijah.” 

In keeping with the structure and the chronological order of the former Vita, Pala- 
mas describes how a hunter miraculously found Peter after his fifty years of solitude. The 
hagiographer presents the physical portrait of the saint like that of the fourth-century her- 
mit Onouphrios, that is to say, a slim and ascetic figure with long hair, and deprived of 
any garment. Following their encounter, Peter narrated his entire life to the hunter (a 
recurrent hagiographical topos, for example, St. Mary of Egypt and St. Zosimos 


70 Logos, 171.17-172.24. Kokkinos quotes this passage in extenso in his encomiastic Logos on Palamas. 
71 See Polemis, ‘Gregorio Palamas e la spiritualita athonita dell’epoca: Esperienze soprannaturali e il loro 
contesto’, in S. Chiala, L. Cremaschi, A. Mainardi (eds.), I! Cristo trasfigurato nella tradizione spirituale 
ortodossa (Magnano 2008) 296-98. 

72 Logos, 172.24-174.5. 

73 Rigo, Alle origini, 18. 

74 Logos, 173.13-182.14. 
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of Palestine, and St. Theoktiste of Lesbos and the Euboean hunter).”” This meeting not 
only ensured Peter’s afterlife in the form of a vita, but was allegedly also influential for 
the hunter, who decided to emulate the life and conduct of the saint. However, Peter rec- 
ommended that he first go back to his home and return and become a hermit after fol- 
lowing a set of rules for a year. Palamas emphasizes this encounter and presents the 
spiritual program prescribed by the saint for the hunter while living in the world, stress- 
ing especially the fact that it is equally possible for any person, be they monks or laymen, 
to practice the hesychastic way of life. Tailored for everyone, this urban hesychast pro- 
gram entails charity, constant remembrance of God (in other words the Jesus prayer), 
and reading divine books.’”° This was in fact the quintessence of the hesychast apostolate, 
carried out in Thessalonike between 1325 and 1335 by Isidore Boucheiras, a close friend 
of Palamas and future patriarch of Constantinople (1347-1350). 

Obeying the holy man and returning after one year, accompanied by his brother 
and two monastics, the hunter found Peter dead. The relics of the saint cured the hunts- 
man’s brother from demonic possession and afterwards were miraculously kept in an 
Athonite monastery where they effected numerous miracles. Nicholas identifies this 
monastery with the so-called monastery of Clement and adds that at some later point 
the relics were transferred to the Protaton church in Karyes. Furthermore, Palamas 
briefly recounts an episode of furta sacra. Peter’s body, described as ‘a dead man more 
powerful than the living’, was stolen by the monks who first found the relics together 
with the hunter and it was taken to the Thracian village of Photokomis (Phokomis in 
Nicholas’ Vita). There the saint’s relics cast out demons and performed numerous heal- 
ing miracles; for instance, Palamas emphasizes, again quoting Aristophanes, that the 
saint made the blind ‘more sharp-sighted than Lynceus’ (Ploutos 210).’* Finally, the 
relics were placed in a church dedicated to the saint. Palamas conceals additional details 
found in his source. Thus, Nicholas speaks further of a local bishop who purchased the 
relics for 100 nomismata, the attempt of the devil to set them on fire, and their translatio 
to a newly built church.” 

At the end of their accounts of Peter’s life, Nicholas briefly eulogizes the ascetic life 
of the holy man and exhorts his audience to emulate Peter’s politeia, whereas Palamas 
provides a more extended epilogue. The latter portrays Peter as a universal saint, hon- 
oured both in heaven and all over the world. Quoting Thucydides (History 2.43.3), 


75 See F. Halkin, ‘La Vie de saint Onuphre par Nicolas le Sinaite’, Rivista di studi bizantini e neoellenici 27 
(1987) 7-27; M. Kouli, ‘Life of St. Mary of Egypt’ and A. C. Hero, ‘Life of St. Theoktiste of Lesbos’, in 
Talbot (ed.), Holy Women of Byzantium: Ten Saints’ Lives in English Translation (Washington 1996) 65- 
93, 95-116; Flusin, ‘L’hagiographie monastique’. 

76 Logos, 184.24-33, 185.1-9. 

77 Kokkinos, ‘Bios kai modAtteia Kai éykopiov tod èv cyiolg matpdc Hv Ioðópov natpicpyov 
KwvotavtiwoundAews’ (BHG 962) 22-4, ed. Tsames, 329-423, at 353-8; idem, Adyoc, 29, ed. Tsames, 
457-8. 

78 Logos, 188.14-5, 189.25-6. 

79 Lake, 38. 
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Palamas emphasizes that virtuous men have tombs all over the world and everyone pro- 
claims their excellence (aristeia). Moreover, through divine grace, Peter achieved omni- 
presence which is inherent only in divine nature; thus, he is present both on earth, due 
to people’s continuous praise and remembrance, and in heaven, praising God with the 
angels and the other saints. Persecutor of demons, benefactor of mankind, and fellow- 
citizen of angels, Peter has given up everything while alive and inherited everything 
upon dying. Thus, he renounced the world and so inherited both the earth and 
heaven.*° Finally, Palamas exhorts his audience to follow in Peter’s footsteps and emu- 
late his example of ‘true philosophy’ and virtue. 

If Palamas began the Logos stressing that his task is immense, if not impossible, 
because of the greatness of the subject which is difficult to comprehend through words, 
he ends by saying that in fact the subject is not only one that can be adorned by words, 
but one that in itself adorns them. Thus, his endeavour was bound to succeed due first 
and foremost to the greatness of its subject, that is, St. Peter himself.*! 


If. ‘Old wine in new bottles’? 


Late Byzantine pepaideumenoi showed a predilection for penning vitae and enkomia of 
saints of bygone eras. The reasons for this interest might have ranged from the wish to 
honour and promote the saint, to edify and exhort a specific audience, antiquarianism,*” 
a desire to improve the style of the older vita, pride in one’s monastery or civic loyalty, 
to engaging in political and ecclesiastical polemics. For instance, Gregoras’ new vita of 
the Empress Theophano (BHG 1795) contains a veiled critique of the hesychast doc- 
trine and of contemporary ecclesiastical disorder.** Writing to Gregoras, Akindynos — 


one of Palamas’ theological opponents — praises his composition: 


I have generally admired everything in it, and profited from everything, but 
especially from the end where you denounce the ecclesiastical tempest and 
turbulence. And even before that, the theory that it is natural to receive 
representative visions and images of God, which you discuss excellently, gave 
me the greatest possible pleasure. For you prove that the most pretentious 
boasts of seeing with the eyes of the body the face and glory of God in its 
nature and essence, without spiritual cover, are filled with folly and error, and 


80 Logos, 190.10-3, 19-27, 191.12-3. 
81 Logos, 191.14-8. 

82 Cf., although for an earlier period, Rapp, ‘Hagiographers as antiquarians’, in S. Efthymiadis, C. Rapp, 
D. Tsougarakis (eds.), Bosphorus. Essays in Honour of Cyril Mango (Amsterdam 1995) 31-44. 

83 Talbot, ‘Old wine in new bottles’, 22; cf. Theodora Raoulaina’s (d. c.1300) vita of Theophanes and 
Theodore Graptoi (BHG 1793), the iconophile confessors, in which she criticizes the contemporary imperial 
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Theodosia that contains an invective against Michael VIII; E. Kountoura-Galake, “Constantine V 
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thus you pull up from the bottom, so to speak, the root of their polytheism and, 
for your part, deliver the Church from the ensuing tempest and turbulence.** 


As narrated above, at the age of thirty-eight, while practicing askesis on Athos in the 
vicinity of Great Lavra, Gregory Palamas reportedly had a vision which encouraged 
him to share the wisdom bestowed upon him from on high. His first publication was 
the Logos on St. Peter of Athos, a metaphrasis of an earlier vita. 

Peter, ‘the first monk of Athos’, lived in solitude and did not leave easily accessible traces 
behind. Rigo likens the secluded life of the hermit to a subterranean river (‘un fiume carsico’), 
‘hidden’ in the depths of the earth.*° Just as its ebb and flow reveal too little to the eyes of the 
beholder, so the life of the saint remained hidden in the deep past. The first to bring Peter to 
the surface was the Athonite monk Nicholas, who reconstructed his life from different litur- 
gical and oral traditions. This ‘old wine’ served as the source for Palamas’ Logos. 

Not surprisingly, as in many other vitae and enkomia of older saints composed by Pal- 
aiologan hagiographers, Palamas did not present any new biographical material. However, 
as this article has endeavoured to show, Palamas’ Logos is far from lacking in originality— 
contrary to what Janning or Meyendorff would say — especially when taking into account 
the manner in which he reused, changed or supplemented his source. Thus, even though he 
followed the structure of the original Vita closely, Palamas added numerous rhetorical pas- 
sages, a lengthy prooimion and epilogue, and an extensive account describing the hesychast 
experience and practice with special emphasis on the topic of epistrophe (the returning of 
the mind towards itself). Moreover, Palamas did not simply recast ‘old wine in a new bot- 
tle’, but filled the new bottle of his Logos with a new essence. Throughout his Logos the 
hagiographer and metaphrastes delves with psychological finesse into the inner life of the 
holy man and pauses his narrative to give Peter moments of introspection. 

Moreover, with Peter as his spokesman, Palamas promotes a hesychast programme 
accessible to everyone, weaving into his hagiographical narrative the first contours of 
the hesychast doctrine which he would later deepen and develop in his theological and 
polemical writings. Thus, the thematic interest of Palamas goes beyond the boundaries 
of the hagiographical genre, giving way to theology. Following Kokkinos’ division of 
Palamas’ ceuvre into the ‘holy drink of milk’ (his moral and spiritual writings) and the 
‘holy drink of wine’ (his dogmatic and theological works), it could be argued that the 
Logos displays the early signs of the transformation from the ‘clearly moral and simple 
word to the dogmatic and ascending word’. Nevertheless, instead of a dry theoretical 
treatise, Palamas writes an engaging narrative, or what Gregory of Nazianzus would 
call ‘a rule for the monastic life in the form of a narrative’.*° 

Palamas renders Peter’s life in a higher stylistic and linguistic register than Nicholas 
does. Thus, he uses the rules of encomiastic discourse and the precepts and formulae of 
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rhetoric in order to impress, persuade, and edify his audience. Rhetorical ornaments, 
such as metaphors, paroimia, biblical, patristic and classical references and allusions 
permeate the Logos. Gregory employs a plethora of biblical quotations, especially from 
the Psalms, Gospels and the Letters of the Apostle Paul. He also adorns his narrative 
with quotations from Aristophanes (Ploutos 210, 1151), Aristotle (On the Soul 428a), 
and Thucydides (Histories II. 43.3), and with simili and references to the biblical and 
classical figures of Moses, Elijah, David, Job, Amalek, Hydra, Icarus, Lynceus and 
Proteus. This implies that Palamas addressed a learned monastic audience, although 
Athonite monks were generally accused of ignorance and illiteracy by anti-hesychasts. 
However, through the rules of rhetoric Palamas also refashioned Peter so as to meet the 
horizon of expectations of an educated urban, perhaps Constantinopolitan or Thessalo- 
nian, audience. Thus, he portrayed Peter as an international hesychast,*” whose image 
and example travelled well beyond his patris of Athos. 

By analyzing the Logos on St. Peter, this study has entered the ‘working room’ of 
Gregory Palamas, encountering not only a learned and gifted hagiographer and rhetori- 
cian, but also a foreshadow of the theologian and spokesman of fourteenth-century hesy- 
chasm. Palamas not only masterfully adorned the subject he chose for his first publication, 
but was in turn adorned by it. Both Peter and Palamas provide perfect models of sanctity, 
the former through his own life, the latter through his writing.** Through writing a saint’s 
life, Palamas derived spiritual benefit and, appropriating the saint, engraved him unto his 
heart. Within a decade after his death (c.1357/9), Palamas was canonized as a saint and his 
doctrine became authoritative in the Orthodox Church. Thus, the hagiographer Palamas, 
wetting the soles of his feet in Peter’s tears, as Cioran would say, came to follow very 
closely in the traces of his hero: the hagiographer made his own claim to sainthood. 


87 Cf. A. Elian, ‘Byzance et les Roumains a la fin du Moyen Age’, in M. Hussey, D. Obolensky, S. Runciman 
(eds.), Proceedings of the XIIth International Congress of Byzantine Studies (London 1967) 195-203, at 
199. 
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Appendix 1: Synoptic table of the contents of the Vita and the Logos 


Nicholas the Athonite 


Biog kai moAtteia Tov dotov Kai Oeopópov TATPOG 
TH@V Tétpov tod Adwvitov 


BHG 1505 
Ed.: K. Lake, The Early Days of Monasticism on 
Mount Athos (Oxford 1909) 18-39. 


§1 


§2 
§3 


§4 
s5 


§6 
§7 
§8 
§9 
§ 10 


§11 


§12 


§13 


§14 


§15 


§ 16 


Introduction 
(18.1-12) 


Peter’s imprisonment at Samarra (18.13-28, 
19.1-11) 

First prayer to St. Nicholas (19.11-38, 
20.1-10) 

Second prayer to St. Nicholas (20.10-38) 
Prayer to St. Symeon; Peter’s escape 

from prison (21.1-38, 22.1-13) 


Journey to Rome (22.13-22) 


St. Nicholas and the Pope 

22.23-38, 23.1-3) 

Peter in St. Peter’s in Rome and his dialogue 
with the Pope; Peter’s tonsure 

23.3-19) 

Peter’s departure from Rome (23.19-33) 
Voyage and healing miracles 

23.33-8, 24.1-35) 

The vision of the Theotokos and the 
revelation of Mount Athos 

24.35-8, 25.1-38) 


cf. § 10 
Miraculous arrival at Mount Athos 
(26.1-28) 


Peter settles in a cave full of vermin 
and devils (26.28-38, 27.1-5) 


The first assault of the Devil 
(27.5-30) 


The second assault of the Devil 
(27.30-8, 28.1-3) 


The third assault of the Devil 
(28.3-38, 29.1-18) 


Gregory Palamas 


Aoyog eis TOV Pavpaotov Kai ioxyyeAov Biov Tob dotov Kai 
Oeopdpov natpdc hpv Hétpov tod ev tH yi öper TO AD 
KoKToavtosg 

BHG 1506 

Ed.: P. K. Chrestou, Tpnyopíov rob Madapc ovyypáupata, 
V (Thessalonike 1992) 161-91. 


§11 
§12 
§ 13 


§ 14 
§15 


§ 16 


§17 
§18 


§19 
§ 20 
§21 


§ 22 
§ 23 


§ 24 
§ 25 


§ 26 
§ 27 
§ 28 
§ 29 


Introduction 
(161, 162, 1634-26) 


Peter’s Arab captivity (163.27-8, 164.1-16) 


Peter’s visions of St. Nicholas (164.17-30) 


Sts. Nicholas and Symeon set Peter free (165) 


Peter emulates the Apostle Paul 

(166.1-16) 

Peter at Rome; his tonsure; departure by boat 
towards Asia (166.17-29, 167.1-16) 


cf. § 13-14 


The vision of the Theotokos and her prophecy about 
Mount Athos 
(167.17-28, 168.1-21) 


Sojourn in Crete and healing miracles 
(168.22-34, 169.1-31) 


Miraculous arrival at Mount Athos 
(169.33-5, 170.1-18) 


Peter as hermit living in hesychia 
170.33, 171.1-23) 

On hesychia 

171.24-9, 172, 173.1-12) 


The first assault of the Devil 
173.13-31, 174.1-26) 


The second assault of the Devil 
174.27-31, 175.1-25) 


The third assault of the Devil 
175.26-9, 176, 177, 178.1-28) 
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(Continued ) 
Nicholas the Athonite Gregory Palamas 
§17 The fourth assault of the Devil §30 The fourth assault of the Devil 
(29.18-38, 30.1-20) (178.29-30, 179, 180, 181.1-10) 
§31 
§ 32 
§ 33 
§18 The vision of the Theotokos and the gift § 34 Peter reaches the summit of virtue; nourished 
of manna (30.20-33) by angels 
181.11-29, 182.1-14) 
§19 The last fifty-three years of Peter’s life § 35 
(30.33-8, 31.1-7) 
§20 A hunter discovers Peter §36 A hunter discovers Peter 
(31.7-38, 32.1-6) 182.15-30, 183.1-26) 
§ 37 
§21  Peter’s effect on the hunter §38 Peter’s effect on the hunter 
(32.6-22) 183.27-31, 184, 185.1-7) 
§ 39 
§22 After one year the hunter discovers Peter’s § 40 After one year the hunter discovers Peter’s relics 
relics (32.23-38, 33.1-3) 185.8-22) 
§23  Peter’s relics heal the hunter’s brother from §41 Peter’s relics heal the hunter’s brother from 
demonic possession demonic possession 
(33.3-22) 185.23-31, 186, 187.1-8) 
§ 42 
§ 43 
§24 The journey of Peter’s relics to the Clement § 44 Peters relics at an Athonite monastery (187.9-28) 
Monastery (33.22-38, 34.1-10) 
§25 The relics at the Clement Monastery 
34.10-29) 
§26 Peters relics are stolen by some monks §45 Peter’s relics are stolen and brought to Thrace 
34.29-38, 35.1-10) (187.29, 188.1-12) 
Nicholas’ reason for writing St. Peter’s Vita 
35.10-34) 
§27  Peter’s relics outside Mount Athos at §46  Peter’s relics cast out numerous demons at 
Phokomis (35.34-8, 36.1-9) Photokomis (188.13-30, 189.1-23) 
§28 The “Chiliarch” devil at Phokomis § 47 
36.9-38, 37.1-18) 
§ 48 
§29 A bishop acquires Peter’s relics 
37.18-38, 38.1-11) 
§30 The complaint of the Devil and the attempt 
to burn Peter’s relics (38.12-23) 
§31 The deposition of Peter’s relics in a church §49 Other miracles; a church is erected for Peter 
38.24-32) (189.24-8, 190.1-13) 
§ 32 Concluding exhortation §50 Concluding exhortation 
38.33-8, 39.1-30) (190.14-29, 191.1-24) 
§51 


§ 52 
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Appendix 2: Paris. Coislin. 97, BnF (collection of Gregory Palamas’ spiritual writings) 


0706, edol oy Gm saeroy merase hop fri ovar 
OPA S 
Sp ale aV, Gav NIA cw 0 pfbpoy aso at! rte, fps ne: 


J ni wut lly c iso rh atl Aon D, NEPA PRA EIT T 
Coislin. 97, fol. 193r (detail), BnF 
Gregory Palamas’ Logos on Saint Peter of Athos (title): abtot Aóyoc eis TOV Bavpaoctòv 


kal iskyyeAov Biov tod doiov matpdcs HLa@v Tlétpov tod v TO Kyi Spet Tod [tov cod.] A0% 
àokýoavtoc: evAGynoov rértep [my emphasis] 


d ar Ov ov 


eta UTE nou (cd orror gent “pean wedop gait k 


A OAR cas ff E raw 
Coislin. 97, fol. 12v (detail), BnF 


Gregory Palamas’ homily (no. 11) on the Holy Cross (title): tod adtob ópia eis tov 
tiov Kai woroiòv otavpòv tov Kupiov Kai Oesoŭ Kai Lwthpos pðv Inooŭð Xpıotoŭ: 
evAdynoov rértep [my emphasis] 


wes a a adad py ar s ure) 
P 7 o To 6 242 dj Each wyh9g oF nape lind on is ch a wy 

corte sah ei wal! -reou e amra ou: 
p i à ke 
a LJ Sve EIEN RT op-7i op EESE 
Coislin. 97, fol. 67v (detail), BnF 


ny heb n 


Gregory Palamas’ homily (no. 28) on the Holy Apostles Peter and Paul (title): toù aùtoŭ 
òmi ékpovnÂsioa katà THV EOPTIV TOV &yiov Kal Kopveaiwv &nrootóñœv Tlétpov Kai 
HovAou: evAdynoov ré&tep [my emphasis] 


n ‘aah -Ta isg `S > + ki è e 
K play PE i bined ine 3 Sr Ah Bp el weep ALD 


+ OVEN opt mr cD E EEIN Leh Ou ai ay aes Syl 


phar ensrlerer Sin qe evils Su iD wen e SARRE 
Coislin. 97, fol. 170v (detail), BnF 


Gregory Palamas’ homily (no. 57) on the Sunday of the Fathers (title): toù adtob ópia tÅ 
KUPLAKT] TPO týs Xptotov yevvrjoews TOV Ayiwv NATEPwV, nepi TÄS KATA o&pka yevendoyias 
tov Kupiov kai Oeod kai LwtHpos Hav Inoot Xpiotot, kai tig adtov ev mapevia TeKOvONS 
cermapSévov OeotdKou: ebAdynoov Séono0te [my emphasis] 
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OBITUARY 


Robin Fletcher 


Robin Anthony Fletcher, who died on 15 January 2016, was born in Godalming on 
30 May 1922. He was educated at Marlborough College, as was R. M. Dawkins, who 
served as Bywater and Sotheby Professor of Byzantine and Modern Greek at Oxford 
from 1920 to 1939. As Dawkins had done in the First World War, Robin served in the 
Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve in the Second World War, during which time he 
commanded a Greek caique in the Eastern Mediterranean. At the end of the war Robin 
was awarded the Distinguished Service Cross. 

In 1946 he went up to Trinity College, Oxford, to read Classics. By the end of his 
first year, after completing the shortened version of ‘Mods’ available to ex-servicemen, 
he had decided to change subject, since he could not face the two years of philosophy 
that ‘Greats’ entailed. His first and second choices - history and PPE - were quickly 
turned down by the College President. When he then suggested Modern Greek, the 
response was ‘How very enterprising’. The die was cast. Robin soon met Constantine 
Trypanis, who was just then succeeding John Mavrogordato as Bywater and Sotheby 
Professor, and there can be little doubt that Trypanis had a huge and decisive influence 
on both his studies and his future academic career. 

After two years of study with Trypanis as his sole teacher, he took Finals in the 
Trinity Term of 1949. Then, in his own words, ‘an extraordinary piece of good fortune’ 
came his way. A lectureship in Modern Greek was established at Oxford as a result of 
the Scarborough Commission, which had recommended an expansion of Slavonic and 
East European studies (including Modern Greek). Robin applied and was one of two 
candidates who were under serious consideration, both of whom had taken Finals that 
year. He tells the story in his autobiography,' with entirely characteristic modesty: ‘I am 
in little doubt that the other competitor, Gareth Morgan, was better equipped than 
myself but he had not done National Service. For whatever reasons, I was preferred and 
accepted the offer.’ 

Robin was one of the last of a generation of British Hellenists whose first encounter 
with contemporary Greece came during the Second World War; other members 
included the Byzantine historian Donald Nicol, the translator, philosopher and 


1 R. Fletcher, A Favouring Wind: A Passage within and without Academia (2007). Gareth Morgan 
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theologian Philip Sherrard, and the anthropologist and historian John Campbell. It was 
also while serving in the RNVR that Robin met Jinny Cornish (whom he married in 
1950) during a posting in her home town of Alexandria. 

Robin published little during his academic career. His elegantly written and 
cogently argued Oxford DPhil thesis, “The festival of the Annunciation: studies of the 
festival from early Byzantine texts’, approved in 1955, was devoted to a study of the 
origins of the festival of the Annunciation on 25 March. Having studied evidence from 
Byzantine hymnography and sermons, as well as from Syriac, Egyptian, Palestinian, 
Constantinopolitan and Western sources, he argued that the celebration of the 
Conception of Christ had earlier formed part of the Nativity festival, and he concluded 
from a study of two hymns by Romanos on Christmas and the Annunciation that the 
Annunciation hymn was specifically composed for 25 March - an indication that the 
festival was first established in Constantinople before the middle of the sixth century. In 
an Appendix he argued that the Akathist hymn was originally composed for the 
Nativity and not for the Annunciation, and that it was most likely composed by an 
earlier poet than Romanos. He also confirmed the view that the date of 25 March for 
the Annunciation was extrapolated from the date of the Nativity, and not vice versa. 
The thesis was never published, but it led to the publication of a frequently cited article 
in Byzantinische Zeitschrift on the authorship and dating of three Byzantine hymns and 
the festivals for which they were composed. 

In 1973 Robin contributed a chapter, ‘Byron in nineteenth-century Greek 
literature’, to Richard Clogg’s edited volume The Struggle for Greek Independence. In 
this thoroughly researched study of the presence of Byron from Solomos to Palamas, he 
points to the indifference shown by most Greek intellectuals to Byron’s poetry before 
his death, in contrast to the npworxoinon of his personality and his literary work that 
began with Spyridon Trikoupis’ funeral oration. Robin suggests the possibility that it 
was Trikoupis who had introduced Solomos to Byron’s work, and that he had 
discussed with Solomos, and perhaps translated for him, the passages in Canto III of 
Don Juan to which the poet responded in stanzas 83-5 of the Hymn to Liberty. 

For an edited volume entitled Greece in Transition: Essays in the History of 
Modern Greece 1821-1974 (ed. J. T. A. Koumoulides, 1977), Robin contributed a 
chapter on ‘Cultural and intellectual development 1821-1911’. The scope is broad: 
education, archaeology, architecture, sculpture, painting, music, literature, theatre, 
folklore studies, the Great Idea and the struggle for demoticism. At a time when there 
were few fundamental studies of the sort one would turn to today, it is a remarkable 
achievement: not a dry encyclopaedic catalogue but an integrated and lively account, in 
which essential facts are balanced with perceptive judgements. 

His major academic publication was his volume Kostes Palamas: A Great Modern 
Greek Poet, 1859-1943: His Life, his Work, and his Struggle for Demoticism (1984). 
The book had been completed about seventeen years before, but a series of 
misadventures and broken promises intervened before it was finally published by the 
Palamas Institute in Athens. The original plan, negotiated by Constantine Trypanis, 
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was for the work to be published by a Greek publisher in Chicago. However, when the 
book was already in proof, the publisher called off the deal after an argument with 
Trypanis. With the latter’s encouragement and assistance, Robin travelled to Chicago, 
paid an early morning visit to the publisher’s house, and demanded the proofs, which 
were meekly handed over. That was not the end of it. Robin lent the proofs to Professor 
George Thomson of Birmingham University, who had translated a major work of 
Palamas and had a particular interest in the demoticist movement. Some years later, 
when Robin asked for the return of the proofs in order to make a further attempt to 
find a publisher, they could not be found. The only surviving text was the bottom 
carbon copy of the typescript, and it was this that was sent to the Palamas Institute. 
Someone working for the Institute, who apparently didn’t know English or even the 
Latin alphabet, inked in the letters that were too faint to read, with disastrous 
consequences that were compounded by equally ignorant typesetters. Fortunately PM 
happened to be in Athens at the time and was able to correct the proofs on the spot. 

Robin’s book is a unique and valuable study of Palamas’ life and work and on the 
demoticist struggle in general, topics on which he had given undergraduate lectures 
over a number of decades. His lectures on demoticism were ultimately what inspired 
PM to write his book on the history of the Greek language question, published in 2009. 
The breadth of Robin’s interests is further attested by his research on the textual 
transmission of Digenis Akritis and the life and work of Adamantios Korais, though 
neither project resulted in publication, except for a critical bibliography of “The epic of 
Digenis Akritas and the Akritic Songs’ published in 1977. 

Robin’s role as Lecturer in Modern Greek at Oxford (1949-80) was just one of his 
several identities. A member of the British hockey team in the Helsinki Olympics of 
1952, at which they won a bronze medal, he managed the British team at the 1964 
Tokyo Olympics and served as President of the Hockey Association from 1973 to 1983, 
in which year he was awarded an OBE for his services to hockey. For most of his 
teaching career at Oxford, between 1951 and 1974, he also served as Domestic Bursar 
of Trinity College - a post that would nowadays be considered to be full-time. He also 
did valuable service to the university on various committees and was Senior Proctor in 
1966-7. He served as Treasurer for the Congress of Byzantine Studies which was held 
in Oxford in 1966. 

Robin was a genial and entertaining undergraduate tutor and graduate supervisor. 
He belonged to the generation of Oxford dons who served sherry and stiff martinis to 
pupils whose tutorials conveniently took place shortly before lunch or dinner, and he 
and Jinny were immensely generous in their invitations to his students to attend their 
regular Wednesday lunches cooked and served by Jinny in their flat above Trinity 
College gatehouse. A man of great gentleness, charm and modesty, he was famous for 
his constant good humour and for periodically breaking into slightly embarrassed high- 
pitched giggles, as well as for puffing at his pipe while teaching. He smoked during 
tutorials and, though he was obliged by regulations to extinguish his pipe during 
lectures, he would puff at it all the same. PM was the fortunate recipient of Robin’s set 
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of Palamas’ complete works in 1980, and the volumes are still redolent of Robin’s pipe 
smoke to this day. After his elevation to the wardenship of Rhodes House in 1980 and 
his and Jinny’s consequent move from their Trinity flat to the warden’s palatial 
residence, he would be amused by the dilemmas caused by the multiplicity of reception 
rooms and by the necessity for Jinny to ring a bell to announce lunch or dinner to those 
who were assembled in whichever distant living room had been chosen for pre-prandial 
drinks. 

Robin left a rich legacy of students who went on to become distinguished 
Hellenists. Meg Alexiou has written: ‘It is odd, but not incongruous, that both Robin 
Fletcher and Stavros Papastavrou, in their very different ways, inspired so many of our 
own and younger generations of Byzantinists and neohellenists.’ Among those whom 
Robin taught, as undergraduates or graduate students or both, are those mentioned in 
the following paragraphs (in alphabetical order). 

Rosemary Bancroft (later Bancroft-Marcus) published in 2013 the first edition of 
the complete works of the Cretan Renaissance playwright Georgios Chortatsis, in the 
original and in English translation, an edition that had its origins in the 1978 DPhil 
thesis on Chortatsis that she wrote under Robin’s supervision. Margaret Carroll taught 
at two Australian universities; she is the author of A Contemporary Greek Source for 
the Siege of Constantinople 1453: The Sphrantzes Chronicle (1985) and the co-editor 
(with Stathis Gauntlett) of the anthology Images of the Aegean (1980) dedicated to 
Robin. David Connolly became Professor of Translation Studies at the University of 
Thessaloniki and is one of the foremost translators of Greek literature into English, 
including volumes of poetry and essays by Odysseus Elytis, Nikos Engonopoulos, 
Nikiforos Vrettakos, Kiki Dimoula, Yannis Kondos, Yoryis Yatromanolakis, Rhea 
Galanaki, Haris Vlavianos and Alexis Stamatis, and some of the detective novels of 
Petros Markaris. 

Mark Quentin Davies, who taught English in the USA and subsequently at the 
University of Melbourne, is the author of Blake’s Designs for Paradise Lost (1980) and 
more recently the translator of Konstantinos Theotokis’ Slaves in their Chains, which 
he first read with Robin in the early 1960s. Lynda Garland taught for many years at the 
University of New England, Armidale and is a past President of the Australian 
Association for Byzantine Studies. Her numerous publications cover many aspects of 
Byzantine studies, including social and political history, issues of gender, and the 
romance genre. Stathis Gauntlett was the first person to write a doctoral dissertation on 
the pepnétiko tpayovsdi (whose published version rejoiced in the playfully allusive title 
Rebetika carmina Graeciae recentioris) and went on to be Professor of Modern Greek 
at the University of Melbourne, and subsequently at LaTrobe University. David Holton 
became Professor of Modern Greek at Cambridge, Elizabeth Jeffreys became Bywater 
and Sotheby Professor at Oxford, and Peter Mackridge (DPhil 1974) became Robin’s 
successor as Lecturer in Modern Greek (and later Professor of Modern Greek) at 
Oxford. Christopher Robinson taught French and Modern Greek literature for many 
years at Christ Church, Oxford, and published a useful book on Cavafy’s poetry as well 
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as articles on Psycharis, Elytis, Ritsos, Greek Surrealism, Kostas Tachtsis, Yorgos 
Ioannou, and twentieth-century Greek women’s poetry. 

On Robin’s retirement from Rhodes House in 1989, he and Jinny retired to the 
Orkneys. Of their two sons, Clive died of multiple sclerosis, while Denys moved to 
Stromness to be close to them in their old age. Jinny died in 2010 aged 88. 

Robin was a kind and thoughtful man. He is remembered with immense affection 
by his students. 


David Holton 


Peter Mackridge 
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Showing one’s true colours: Patriarch Methodios on the morally improving 
effect of sacred images 
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This brief article makes the case that Patriarch Methodios developed a distinctive icon 
theology. He argued that the saints had infused the colours of their faces with their holy 
essence and that these colours when separated from the bodies and transferred to 
images could thus lead to the moral improvement of the onlookers. 


Keywords: Patriarch Methodios; icons; icon theology; Second Iconoclasm 


When during the Iconoclast period the display and veneration of images of Christ and 
the saints came under attack, the defenders of this practice began to produce arguments 
that would justify their position. The literature in which these arguments are set out has 
long attracted the interest of scholars. Four authors - Patriarch Germanos and John of 
Damascus in the eighth century, and Patriarch Nikephoros and Theodore of Stoudios in 
the ninth century - have been studied in depth and their theological views are by now 
well known. By contrast, another figure, Methodios of Syracuse, does not feature in the 
scholarly discussion. Although he was one of the leaders of the Iconophile faction dur- 
ing the Second Iconoclasm and as patriarch presided over the council that put an end to 
the controversy, his thoughts about the topic are virtually unknown. There is a simple 
reason for this lacuna. We do not have a treatise by Methodios that could be compared 
with the writings of Germanos, John, Nikephoros and Theodore, and we cannot be 
sure that one ever existed.’ Yet this does not mean that Methodios’ icon theology is 
completely lost to us. He was a prolific author of hagiographical texts in which he 


1 There exists a Speech about the Holy Icons, which in the manuscripts is attributed to Methodios. See J. 
Pitra, Juris Ecclesiastici Graecorum historia et monumenta, II (Rome 1868) 355-61; and Arsenij, ‘Me8oS5iov 
Aóyog nepi TV ayiwv eikóvov’, Ctenija v Obšč. Ljub. Dukhounago Prosvéscenija (Moscow 1893), Nov.- 
Dec. Section. M, 1-23. However, this text is undoubtedly a pseudepigraphon because it is not written in 
Methodios’ characteristic style. See M. Hinterberger, “‘Wortschépfung und literarischer Stil bei Methodios 
I’, in E. Trapp and S. Schénauer (eds.), Lexicologica Byzantina. Beiträge zum Kolloquium zur 
byzantinischen Lexikographie, Bonn, 13.-15. Juli 2007 (Bonn 2008) 119-50. 
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expressed his views on a whole range of topics, including the veneration of images. This 
article offers an analysis of some relevant passages and seeks to reconstruct the debate 
in which Methodios engaged. 


KKK 


One of the accusations that the Iconoclasts hurled against their Iconophile adversaries 
was that they recommended a useless practice, because gazing at depictions of saints 
could not lead to moral perfection in the same way as listening to their lives and martyr- 
doms did. This point was already made at the Council of Hieria in 754 through a collec- 
tion of quotations from Patristic texts; and it was given even greater prominence at the 
Council of St Sophia in 815 when this florilegium was extended through addition of fur- 
ther proof texts.” The quotation that expresses the position of the Iconoclasts most 
clearly is taken from a now lost text by the fifth-century bishop Theodotos of Ancyra: 


We have not learnt from our forebears to shape the appearances of the saints in 
images through material colours, but we have been instructed to appropriate 
their virtues through that which is indicated about them in writings as if they 
were living images, being in this way roused to a zeal that is similar to theirs. 
Let those who put up such shapes explain what profit they derive from them, 
or to what spiritual contemplation they are elevated through the memory of 
them. But it is evident that such a notion is useless and the invention of devilish 
trickery.” 


This was a potent criticism, which the leaders of the Iconophile faction could not 
leave unchallenged. One response is found in Ignatios the Deacon’s Life of Patriarch 
Tarasios. Discussing Tarasios’ pious activities Ignatios singles one out for special praise: 


He reverently set up before the eyes of all an available picture and a 
spontaneous book by depicting their (the martyrs’) struggles in holy churches. 
And he did so in order to open a gateway of compunction to the beholders and 


2 For a discussion of the two florilegia see P. J. Alexander, ‘The Iconoclastic Council of St. Sophia (815) 
and its definition (Horos)’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 7 (1953) 35-66. See also M. V. Anastos, ‘The ethical 
theory of images formulated by the Iconoclasts of 754 and 815’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 8 (1954) 151- 
160, who argues that the Iconoclast stance of 815 was not different from that of 754; and J. Gouillard, 
‘Fragments inédits d’un antirrhétique de Jean le Grammairien’, Revue des études byzantines 24 (1966) 171- 
81, esp. 176-77. 

3 Nikephoros, Refutation 93, ed. J. Featherstone, Nicephori Patriarchae Constantinopolitani Refutatio et 
Eversio Definitionis Synodalis Anni 815, Corpus Christianorum. Series Graeca, 33 (Turnhout 1997) 89.4- 
14: Tas tdv ayiwv idéac ovK êv eikdow ¿ë LALKOV XPOPATOV ðiapoppoðv TapElATPapeEev, HAAG tàs TOUTWV 
apetac Sià TOv ev ypawaic mepi aùtõv SnAovpEVeV olóv tivas EWbxOUS eikóvas &vapátteoðar Se5idSéypEGa, 
ÈK TOUTOU TpÒG TOV SpOLOV ATOIC Õieyerpópevor CHAOV. Emel EITATWORY Oi TAS TOLKOSE KVAOTNAOLVTES HOPPAG 
Toias Apa EK TOUTWV KATAMOAAKOLEV OPEAElAG; T] EV MOLE SUK TIS TOLTWV AVAPLVIOEWS AVOYOVTOAL TVELHATUCH 
Bewpia; GA’ eBSNAOV ðs pataia Å ToLabtTH émivora Kai SiaxPoAtKtic pEBodeiac eüpnpa. Cf. Alexander, 
‘Iconoclastic Council’, 61. 
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establish the fighters (for the faith), who, by their zeal to imitate them, are eager 
to take up the same blessed struggle, should circumstances call for it.* 


Here it is claimed that one can draw a spiritual benefit from gazing at scenes of martyr- 
doms. This is evidently quite a persuasive argument. However, it has one major disad- 
vantage. It is only valid for narrative scenes and not for the portraits of saints, which 
were the primary objects of veneration. As everybody knew, people usually did not turn 
to icons because they wished to be spiritually improved but because they hoped to win 
the support of the saints depicted on them. This meant that saints were seen not so 
much as models for imitation than as powerful intercessors with God. The difficulty of 
justifying the veneration of such images is apparent in the Refutation of the Council of 
815 by Patriarch Nikephoros, one of the leaders of the Iconophile faction during 
the Second Iconoclasm. Commenting on the quotation from Theodotos of Ancyra, 
Nikephoros declares: 


If the virtues of the saints can be reproduced through writings as if they were 
living images how much more justified is it then that they are painted in their 
appearances insofar as the body is more necessary and more worthy than the 
deed, since the former effects whereas the latter is effected, and the former 
brings about a result whereas the latter is the result that has been brought 
about, and the former is the cause of and prior to the deeds, which are caused 
and secondary. If it were not so, a house and a ship and a couch would be 
more worthy than the builder and joiner who has made them. And the virtues 
as deeds pertaining to the bodies show their meekness and activity, whereas 
the appearances show us the bodies themselves, that is the saints themselves, 
what manner of people they were and how brave and valiant they were.” 


This argument has the advantage that it is valid for all depictions of saints and not only 
for narrative scenes. Moreover, it has a philosophical veneer since Nikephoros makes 
use of Aristotelian terms and concepts. These terms and concepts are clearly meant to 


4 Ignatios the Deacon, Life of Patriarch Tarasius, 49, ed. S. Efthymiadis, The Life of Patriarch Tarasios by 
Ignatios the Deacon (Birmingham Byzantine and Ottoman Monographs, 4; Aldershot 1998), 135-136: Kat’ 
OPPaApobs TaVTWV ETOILNV ypa~ry Kai BiBàov abTOLATOV Ev tois iepois VAOIC TOUS HYHVac tovtov EyypaWaAc 
OENTAG KVEOTHAWOEV, WG AV tols OpAot Katavb—Eews avoiEN mponbAaia Kai Tobs EvaBAOdvVTAC EioouKion Kat 
THA% TO Mpdc abtovds mupovpéevous THIS Spotac, ei karpòs KaAOIN, EmtAaBEcBat KOAT|oewe; with translation on 
p. 149. 

5 Nikephoros, Refutation 107, ed. Featherstone, 89.20-33: Ei yap ai &petai tOv ayiwv oiovei eikovec 
épvyot dia TOv yeypappévov deikvovtat, TÈ KATOPÕOŬVTA TÈS KPETAG COATA MÓC SIKALOTEPOV KATH TOG 
iéas abTOV eikoviZeoBaL; Gow Kai CHA MpPKEEWS KVAYKALOTEPOV TE KA TILLHTEPOV WC TH HEV EvepyodvTa TH SE 
Evepyovpeva, Kai TH èv AmoteAOdvTa TH Sé GTOTEAOLpEVa, Kai aitia kal TPOTA aitlatdv Kai devtépwv TOV 
Epyov ovtwv. ei yoov py tadta obtwe exou, Kai oikos Kai vadc Kai KAivn TOD kataokeváéoavtoc oikoĝópov Kai 
TEKTOVOS THLLATEPA. Kai ai pèv &petai ola mpc&EEig TOyY&vovoML Epi TH CATA TO ÈTLELIKÈG Kal TPAKTLKOV 
QAVTOV MAPAdSnAOOL,, qi iSéat SE COTA TH OWPATA yovv avTOvS TOS Kyious Hpiv EupaviGovotv nolol te dvTEG 


etbyxavov Kai Stws ebavdpiac eiyov cai yevvardtytoc. Cf. Alexander, ‘Iconoclastic Council’, 56. 
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convince the reader that the argument is sound. However, this does not detract from 
the fact that their application to the topic is highly contrived and that it does little to 
address the problem.” 

Thus it is not surprising that other Iconophile authors developed their own theories. 
One text in which the issue is broached is an Encomium of Nicholas of Myra by the 
monk Michael, archimandrite of the Dalmatos monastery and syrkellos of Patriarch 
Nicholas Mystikos. As one might expect from an author who wrote after 843 Michael 
approves of the practice of icon worship: 


Those who put up his (Nicholas’) most sacred likeness with the proper faith 
and embrace it, having him whom they love as an inseparable housemate, are 
through his intercessions with God evidently ransomed from the manifold 
snares and scandals of this tumultuous and wearisome life and are deemed 
worthy of passing through this life in a quiet and unscathed manner.” 


This is, however, not all that Michael has to say. In another part of the text he makes 
the following statement: 


Such a one was the holy Nicholas, priestly and angelic in appearance and 
sending out fragrance full of sanctification, that through the mere sight of him 
he improved those who encountered him and pushed and moved them 
towards what is better and conducive to salvation. "° 


The meaning of this statement is clear. The saint’s sanctity was manifest in his appear- 
ance and could therefore have an effect on the morals of the onlookers. Michael only 
speaks about the living saint but it is evident that what he says has a bearing on the issue 
of icon worship. If the appearance of living saints has such an impact then it can be 
argued that the depictions of their appearances on icons have the same effect. 


6 On the use of Aristotelian concepts by Nikephoros and other Iconophile authors see most recently Th. 
Anagnostopoulos, ‘Aristotle and Byzantine Iconoclasm’, Greek, Roman and Byzantine Studies 53 (2013) 
763-90, esp. 781-87. See also Alexander, ‘Iconoclastic Council’, 49; and L. Brubaker and J. Haldon, 
Byzantium in the Iconoclast Era, c. 680-850: A History (Cambridge 2010) 374-75. 

7 See Featherstone, Refutatio et Eversio, xx-xxi. 

8 On Michael see D. Krausmiiller, ‘Vitae B, C and A of Theodore the Stoudite: their Interrelation, Dates, 
Authors and Significance for the History of the Stoudios Monastery in the Tenth Century’, Analecta 
Bollandiana 131 (2013) 280-98. 

9 Michael, Encomium of Nicholas 49, ed. G. Anrich, Hagios Nikolaos I. Der Heilige Nikolaos in der 
griechischen Kirche. Texte und Untersuchungen, I, Die Texte (Leipzig, Berlin 1913) 113-39, esp. 138.3-8: 
Oi try iepwtatny abtod énpéepetav peta TÄS Seovons Miotews avaotHAobvtés TE Kal HonMATOLEVOL, WG ALTOV 
EKELVOV TOV OTEPYOHEVOV OVVOLKOV ËXOVTEG KSIHOTMAOTOV, TAS HVTOD POG BEdv HECLITEÍQIG TAV MOAVTPOTHV TOD 
Tapayodsous Kai toAvOAintov Biov Ppdywv te Kai OKAVdaAWV apLdTAws dTOAUTPObVTAL Kai CwrV TpELoV kal 
ànhpavtov otadtevetv KATAELODVTAL. 

10 Michael, Encomium of Nicholas 40, ed. Anrich, 133.19-22: Towodtog tv 6 &ytog NikdAcos, iepompertic 
kai ayyedtkdc TH elder Kai Wytaopod MATpEtG GTOMELTWV TÈS EvWSIAG, WG Kai EK PÓVNG OpKoEWS ALTOD TOLG 


TAPATVYXAVOVTAS ALT@ PEeAtLobv Kai TPs TO KPEITTOV Kai OWTNPiAs EXOpEVOV wbeiv Kai WETAPEPELV. 
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Michael was not a deep thinker, and it must not be thought that his argument is 
original. A much more elaborate version is found in the literary model for Michael’s 
text, the Life-cum-Encomium of Nicholas by Patriarch Methodios, which dates to the 
period before his patriarchate when Iconoclasm was still the official policy of the state." 
There we read: 


The servant of God, Nicholas, the ointment-receiving vessel of the all-holy and 
life-giving Spirit, the flower and branch and root of the inhabitants of Myra 
and their ointment, he who has been whitened like a lily through his 
presidency and has been adorned like a violet through his conduct, he who is 
red like a rose through his truthfulness and green like calyxes through his 
abstention, he who has been crowned with greyness as regards his head and 
has been trained to perfection through his toils, he who is relaxed in body and 
tautened in spirit, he who has been bedewed through chastity and has seethed 
through eagerness, he who lives in Myra and comes to those who call him, he 
who lives in celestial places and helps in response to prayers the peoples on 
earth, the most timely seed who is entombed in a grave and the one who is 
gathered together as regards his soul in divine attendance, the lamp that is 
corporeally covered with a slab and the coal that is colourfully kindled from 
many panels through divine grace, the ember that is buried in many hearts and 
the wick that has been partaken of by even more as regards his name, for all 
who are called Nicholas after him, are (sc. called thus) because of him for the 
participation in sanctification. '* 


This passage, which is found at the beginning of the text, presents the saint to the audi- 
ence. Methodios states what the saint’s main characteristics are, where he is at present, 
and how he relates to his devotees. Two statements are relevant to our topic: they are 


11 On Methodios see B. Zielke, ‘Methodios I.’, in R.-J. Lilie (ed.), Die Patriarchen der ikonoklastischen 
Zeit: Germanos I.-Methodios I. (717-847), Berliner Byzantinische Studien, 5 (Frankfurt am Main 1999) 
183-260. In the title of the text Methodios is referred to not as patriarch but as priest and abbot, see 
Methodios, Encomium of Nicholas tit., ed. Anrich, 140.1-2. For the relationship between the texts of 
Michael and of Methodios, see D. Krausmiiller, ‘Patriarch Methodius, the first hagiographer of Theodore of 
Stoudios’, Symbolae Osloenses 81 (2007) 144-50. 

12 Methodios, Encomium of Nicholas 2, ed. Anrich, 141.1-15:'O toù Beoð Sepamwv NikdAaog, Td oKevdos TO 
pupLdoyov Tod mavaytov Kai Cworoiob mvevpatoc, TO &vÂoc Kai <KAd>doc Kai Pia TOV Mupéwv Kai pUPLopia, ó 
Kpivov Siknv AcAevKaopévos tÅ mpocdpia Kai ws iov éotoAlopévos tÀ zodrteig, ò póðov oia 
Kkatepev0wv tÅ GAnOeia Kai KGALEI ræs EuTPAOIiCwv tÅ EyKpateia, O TOQ THY KAPAV KATEOTEHHEVOG 
Kai Eig &kuÌv TOS MOVOUG EvnoKNpEvOG, ó xaAAoOEIc TO OHpa Kai TovwOEic TO MVvEdLA, ó SpootadOEic &yveig Kai 
tpoOupia Céoac, ó Mbpa vaiwv Kai TOV EKKAaAOLHEVOV POAVwV, ó OLPAViOIS EVSLALTOPEVOS YOPOIC Kal nyelog 
EVKTAIA ovààapuPavópevos pois, ó tpo EvOOPLATOHEVOS WPYLWTATOG oitoG Kai Oeig OVVaYEALCOHEVOS TIV 
Woy TMapaothoel, O [Lae <mAG>Ki OWPATIKAS KaAUTTOPEVOS ALYVOS Kai TOAA@V TIVaKAV EYXPOPWS TŇV 
Ociav xapi eLavantopevos UvOpaé, tò mAeiotaic Kapdiaic EvteOappéevov ep bpEvpa Kai TAELOTEPOLG KAT 
Svopa petarnpbev OpvaAdrAtdtov: door yàp per’ Ekeivov Karobvtat NikdAcoc, m&vtec Sv’ abTOV Eig AyLKopLOD 


péOeEwv. 
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highlighted in bold. In the latter of these statements Methodios explains that Nich- 
olas is depicted through brilliant colours that have been applied to panels. This can 
only refer to the numerous icons of the saint through which he was much more 
accessible than through his corpse, which was found in only one place and was 
covered with a marble slab. By likening Nicholas to a burning coal Methodios 
stresses the effect that the icons have on the onlookers; the colours are literally 
burned into their retinas." 

The former statement is rather more difficult to understand. We are told that 
the saint has acquired the colours white, black/violet, red and green, which are in 
turn compared with flowers. It is highly likely that the colours mentioned here refer 
to the complexion of Nicholas’ face. Not only does the immediately following state- 
ment refer to the saint’s white hair, but Methodios presents in his Life of Theo- 
phanes a description of this saint’s face that makes mention of white skin, red 
cheeks and black eyes. Moreover, there he compares some of these features with 
flowers.'* Comparisons of faces with flowers or meadows are quite common in rhe- 
torical texts.'° However, Methodios is not content with reproducing old themes. In 
an unprecedented move, he links each of these colours to a particular aspect of 
Nicholas’ life. The rationale behind these links is not always obvious. Most 
straightforward is the relation between green and abstention because the faces of 
fasters are normally sallow. In the case of red and truth one can think of the 
blood of martyrdom but this interpretation is problematic because Nicholas was 
not a martyr. Black, the colour of violets, is related to the saint’s conduct. Here the 
comparison may be based on the fact that black symbolises humility.” The first 
element, white and presidency, is even more difficult to understand. Methodios 
seems to envisage judicial activity but why this should result in a ‘whitening’ is 
unclear. The common element may be innocence but this is not more than a 
guess. 

Be that as it may, the basic argument is clear. Nicholas has acquired the col- 
ours on his face through the various activities and roles that he performed during 


13 On the relationship between light and colour see L. James, ‘Color and meaning in Byzantium’, Journal of 
Early Christian Studies 11 (2003) 223-233. There James refutes the notion that what counted for Byzantines 
was not the colours but the drawing of the outlines. 

14 Methodios, Life of Theophanes, ed. V. V. LatySev. Methodii Patriarchae Constantinopolitani Vita S. 
Theophanis Confessoris, Zapiski rossijkoj akademii nauk, viii. ser. po istoriko-filologiéeskomu otdeleniju, 
13.4 (Petrograd 1918), chapter 8, p. 6.3-18. 

15 Cf. e.g. Libanius, Progymnasmata, 12.30.15, ed. R. Foerster, Libanii opera, 8 (Leipzig 1915) 126. 

16 Cf. e.g. Niketas Stethatos, Life of Symeon the New Theologian 124, ed. I. Hausherr, Un grand mystique 
byzantin. Vie de Syméon le Nouveau Théologien (949-1022) par Nicétas Stéthatos. Text grec inédit, 
Orientalia Christiana, 12 (Rome 1928) 176-78. 

17 On black as a symbol of humility see e.g. John Chrysostom, Expositiones in Psalmos, Migne, PG 55, 
280D. 

18 There we have the phrase xpivov dixnv, where the latter word in its more common meaning ‘justice’ 
suggests a wordplay based on the similarity between xpivov and xpivetv. 
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his lifetime. However, it is still baffling because every human being has these col- 
ours in his or her face. How can one acquire something that one already has? In 
order to find an answer we need to consider an aspect that we have so far left 
aside. Methodios not only speaks about colours but also about the name of the 
saint. The parallel is evident. As the saint’s corpse is hidden in the tomb and his 
icons can be perceived, so is the name hidden in the minds of the believers but it 
becomes manifest when it is invoked and more importantly when it is given to indi- 
viduals. It contains the power of the saint, which is in a way separable from his 
person because it can sanctify those who bear it. 

The importance of this parallel becomes obvious when we turn to a similar 
passage in Methodios’ Encomium of Agatha, which equally seems to date to the 
Second Iconoclasm. There Methodios declares that the saint has reddened her lips 
and cheeks with the blood of the divine lamb;'’ and then turns his attention to the 
saint’s name: 


Agatha, who is good (agathe) in name and in reality; Agatha, who manifested 
the name in reality and showed the reality in the name; Agatha, who persuades 
everybody to run quickly to her through her name, and who teaches all to run 
fast (agan theein) together with her to the true good (agathon), which is God; 
Agatha, who was marked by that which she was preordained to become, and 
who became through grace what she was preordained for; Agatha, the subject 
of her parents’ prophecy and the subject of the foreknowledge of God; Agatha, 
the undeceiving face of those who named her and the attentive appellation of 
those who call her. *° 


The parallel with the Life-cum-Encomium of Nicholas is obvious. Here, too, Methodios 
treats face and name in parallel fashion, a point that is highlighted in the last sentence 
where the two terms appear side by side.7' However, this time the function of Agatha’s 
name is explained in much greater detail. Methodios declares that Agatha had lived up 
to the meaning of her name and that her name had thus become a reflection of her being. 


19 Methodios, Encomium of Agatha 3, ed. E. Mioni, ‘L’encomio di S. Agata di Metodio patriarcha di 
Costantinopoli, Analecta Bollandiana 68 (1950) 58-93, esp. 78.6-7: EvveiStoews otb er Kai cipatoc 
GANOwod Kai Deion cyrvod, TH xeiàn Kai TApPELKs Kai TV YA@TTAV éEepvOpaivovoa Kai Aaptpbvovoa. 

20 Methodios, Encomium of Agatha 4, ed. Mioni, 78.12-26: Ay&On, 1 &yað TH óvópatı Kai TO TPGypati, 
Ayan, 1 patvopévny ev mpcypatt övopa Kai Seucvupevyn Ev TH OvOpatt tpaypa: Aycan, 1) TO PÒS avTHY Tévv 
TpEXELV EK TOD OVOHATOS návtag TEiBOVOA, Kai TO SV AUTIS Emi TO KUPiwcs KyaBOv, SEP EoTiv ó OEdc, &yav 
Oéew ped’ Eauttic tov drouc éokovoa Ayan,  oNnpavOeion 6 yevéoOat Mpowptoto, Kai yevopévyn 6 
TpoMpioto yapitt AyaOn, TO TOV yovéwv Mpogrtevpa Kai Tob Oeod TO Tpoyvaptopa: Ayáéðn, TO Tov 
OVOHAGAVTWV KYEVSOPPNHOV TPdOWTOV, KA TOV KAAOLVTWV ELEMCKOVOTOV TPOOPHLa. 

21 Methodios emphasises the equivalence of word and image also in his Life of Euthymios of Sardes 35, ed. 
J. Gouillard, ‘La vie d’Euthyme de Sardes (+ 831), une oeuvre du patriarche Méthode’, Travaux et Mémoires 
10 (1987) 1-101, esp. 73. There he claims that the Son of God is not only the Word but also the image of 
the Father. For an interpretation of this passage see G. Dagron, ‘L’ombre dun doute: L’hagiographie en 
question, VI°-XI° siècle’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 46 (1992) 59-68, esp. 67-8. 
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In a second step he then claims that this had been God’s plan all along. Similar state- 
ments are often found in Late Antique and Byzantine texts. In the seventh-century Life 
of Theodore of Sykeon, for example, the saint is characterised as ‘the one who is truly 
Theodore, both in name and in reality’;** and in a canon in honour of the martyrs Phile- 


tairos and his Companions, which most likely dates to the ninth century, we read: 


Your appellation was not written into the register of names by human beings 
but from above by the hand of God who saw before you were in the womb 
that you possessed the love of companions (philhetairon) and prudence both in 
deed and in counsel, wherefore you led the companions (hetairoi) to the 


martyrdom.” 


However, the argument he employs differs radically from the manner in which Nike- 
phoros makes his case. Above all, he focuses on the effect that Agatha’s name has on 
others, an element that is missing from comparable passages. In making this point he is 
not content with stating that the name Agatha leads those who invoke it to the ‘good’, 
but etymologizes agathon as agan thein, ‘running exceedingly fast’, so that not only the 
destination but also the way there is derived from the name.” The name can fulfil this 
function because it has been infused with its bearer’s essence, rather like a battery that 
has been charged, and can therefore be detached from the bearer and be used by others. 
It is evident that this argument is highly contrived. Methodios gives the impression that 
those who invoke the names of saints were morally improved. Such a scenario bears no 
relation to actual practice where people called on the saints for quite a different reason: 
they wanted to be helped in difficult situations. 

At this point we need to return to our discussion of the colours of icons. After our 
analysis of the Encomium of Agatha we can see that Methodios has transferred the tra- 
ditional theme of a saint’s ‘true name’ to the colours of a saint’s face. Nicholas had a 
particular complexion even before he became a saint but it was accidental to him as it is 
for most human beings and therefore had no impact on others. However, through his 
saintly activities he then turned the colours of his face into a true manifestation of his 


22 George Eleusios, Life of Theodore of Sykeon 2, ed. A.-J. Festugière, Vie de Théodore de Syké6n, Subsidia 
hagiographica 48 (Brussels 1970) 2.15: tov dvtwco OedSpov Kai TH òvópatı Kai TH npáypatı. Cf. also 
Methodios, Life of Theophanes the Confessor 16, ed. LatySev, 11.11, 16-17: Ipnyopia ... ds ypnyopav tO 
öppa Tis Siavoias kai pepovvpðv Tv KATOW tais edmpayiats. 

23 Canon XXI, Ode 9.1, ed. C. Nikas, Analecta Hymnographica Graeca, 9: Canones Maii, (Rome 1973) 
217-18.179-186: obk ¿č avOpa@nwv ý KATjoig Ovopatoypa~ryOn GAA’ avwOEev Deod col ék YELPOG TOD mpd 
vnõúoc Op@vtdc o£ TO Prétaipov ExELV Kai ppóvipov, Kai MPdEEL Kai POvAT tæv Etaipwv jyńow iò mpòs TO 
paptipiov. Theodore of Stoudios, Letter 7 ed. G. Fatouros, Theodori Studitae Epistulae, 1, Corpus Fontium 
Historiae Byzantinae. Series Berolinensis, 31 (Berlin 1992),26.83, calls Empress Irene 9eovépaotoc. 
Methodios himself makes use of the same motif when he praises Irene in his Life of Theophanes 19, ed. 
LatySev, 13.27-14.33. 

24 See e.g. F. W. Sturz, Etymologicum Graecae linguae Gudianum (Leipzig 1818) 611.1: &yaðòv, napà tò 
äyav Béeıv pac éx’ abt6. For another such etymology, see Methodios, Life of Nicholas 23, ed. Anrich, 
150.16-17: Kàvteððev enatiws tis diabéoews ovykànpobeins tHv viknv Ev HEow TO AAO oov. 
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inner being, with the result that they had a morally improving effect on those who saw 
him. Moreover, being infused with Nicholas’ essence the colours can be separated from 
his actual face and reproduced on icons without losing their potency. 


KKK 


We can conclude that like Patriarch Nikephoros, Methodios offers a proof why gazing 
at icons is spiritually profitable and thus rebuts Iconoclast criticism that only listening 
to texts can have such an effect. However, the argument that he employs is of a radically 
different nature. It is ‘ontological’ rather than logical, and may therefore well have been 
regarded as more persuasive by contemporaries. 
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The debt crisis in Greece since 2010 has triggered seismic changes in the political attitudes 
of the society and, above all, the political identity and discourse of the country. The 
extremely unpopular austerity policies caused a severe internal polarization which 
quickly translated into anti-German mass hysteria, vitriolic anti-EU rhetoric and sharp 
anti-austerity populism. This paper will endeavour to identify the origins, course and 
outcome of this dramatic shift in the political attitudes and identity in Greece and analyse 
them with the benefit of hindsight - almost six years after the eruption of the crisis. 
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The collapse of the old order 


When the social-democratic PASOK government signed a memorandum of understanding 
with the IMF in May 2010 to rescue Greece from the crushing weight of external debt and 
budget deficits, no one could have foretold just how radically this single development 
would transform the political identity of Greece in the following years. Truly, wherever the 
IMF intervened in recent years, a seismic political change always ensued. As the IMF’s 
record of financial bailouts (e.g. Russia in 1998, Turkey in 2001) clearly shows, these eco- 
nomic agreements resulted in the collapse of the established political order in every single 
country. Already discredited as the chief culprit for the economic crisis that demanded the 
IMF’s intervention in the first place, the government in each country agreed to enforce an 
austerity programme in return for the IMF’s economic aid. 

However, Greece underwent a sweeping, if not traumatic, political transition from 
May 2010 onwards. The political stage did change radically (i.e. the collapse of biparti- 
sanship between the social-democratic PASOK and conservative Nea Dimokratia, the 
emergence of small parties and the establishment of unstable coalitions), but this process 


1 Indicatively, Erdogan and Putin were catapulted to power after the previous political order in Turkey 
and Russia respectively had appealed to the IMF for a costly bailout. 
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occurred in a far more volatile way than other cases of bailouts within the EU after the 
outbreak of the European debt crisis in 2010. 

Though radical, the political transitions in Spain, Portugal and Ireland - three other 
countries of the EU’s periphery that were rescued economically by Brussels - pale in 
comparison with the one in Greece. Certainly, the political transition in the three coun- 
tries translated into the collapse of the dominant parties? and the formation of a coali- 
tion government in every country and the rise of parties with an anti-austerity and anti- 
reform agenda.’ These transitions, however, included neither repeated elections within 
a short period nor extremely unstable coalition governments as in Greece. Between 
2010 and 2015 five elections and one referendum were held which, quite predictably, 
only fuelled political instability.* Worse, this country witnessed a fierce war of words 
and ideologies which subsided only recently - in reality, after the second electoral vic- 
tory of the radical leftist SYRIZA in September 2015. 


The war of words and ideologies in Greece 


The old political order in Greece collapsed with an uproar. The parties which succeeded 
one another in power since 1974 signed the first two memoranda of understanding with 
the IMF and EU (PASOK in May 2010, PASOK and Nea Dimokratia in February 
2012). These two parties were labelled ‘pro-memorandum’ (pvnpoviaká) in Greek politi- 
cal terminology, after the two memoranda (i.e. bailout accords) with the country’s cred- 
itors. This term later included other parties that voted in favour of the bailout agreements 
and participated in unstable coalition governments: the far-right LAOS in 2010 and the 
centre-left Dimokratiki Aristera in 2012.° Conversely, the rival political camp included 
the ‘anti-memorandum’ (avtytvnpoviaKkc) or anti-austerity parties. This heterogeneous 
and fragmented camp contained various parties from the far right (e.g. the neo-Nazi 
Chrysi Avgi) to the far left (e.g. the Stalinist KKE) that converged on only one policy issue: 
their opposition to the bailout accords and the austerity and reformist policies they 


2 Fianna Fail in Ireland and the Socialists in Spain and Portugal. 

3 The Left Bloc in Portugal, the Labour Party in Ireland or the Podemos in Spain. A. Bosco and S. Verney, 
‘Electoral epidemic: the political cost of economic crisis in southern Europe, 2010-11’, South European 
Society and Politics 17.2 (2012) 129-54; H. Kriesi, ‘The political consequences of the economic crisis in 
Europe: electoral punishment and popular protest’, in N. Bemeo and L. Bartels (eds), Mass Politics in Rough 
Times: Opinions, Votes and Protests in the Great Recession (Oxford 2014) 297-334. 

4 S. Kalyvas, Modern Greece: What Everyone Needs to Know (New York 2015) 185-90. For an up-to- 
date review of the political situation by the same author, see “E& ypóvia, mévte opddpata, téooepa 
ovpmepcopata’, Kaðnuepivý, 11 October 2015. 

5 In November 2011, PASOK succumbed to the pressure of the EU and agreed to establish a coalition 
government with Nea Dimokratia and LAOS with an extra-parliamentary personality, Loukas Papadimos, 
as prime minister. After the double elections in 2012 (May and June), a new coalition government was 
established among the Nea Dimokratia, Pasok and Dimokratiki Aristera with the leader of the Nea 
Dimokratia, Antonis Samaras, as prime minister. 
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included. In Greece the political discussions over the necessity and efficiency of the bailout 
accords quickly slid into a vicious war of words between the two camps. 

This war of words reflects an antithesis between two opposing camps since the 
establishment of an independent Greek state in 1831. On the one hand, an introverted 
‘underdog’ culture centred on the traditions of the Orthodox Church as well as the leg- 
acy of the Byzantine and Ottoman periods that embraces conservatism and a deep anti- 
Latin/anti-Western sentiment; on the other hand, an extrovert culture inspired by the 
European Enlightenment that expresses the demands for modernization and integration 
with the West.° The pro-memorandum parties advocated a closer integration with the 
EU as the remedy for the chronic pathogeny of the Greek economic and political system 
and the anti-memorandum parties adopted an increasingly anti-EU stance and rhetoric. 

Despite their undisputed strength in pre-crisis years, PASOK and Nea Dimokratia 
suffered a sharp decline of their popularity and political legitimacy right after the sign- 
ing of the bailout accords. This collapse must be imputed to the dominant political cul- 
ture in Greece - unique even by the standards of southern Europe. Tsoukalas 
characterized the high levels of corruption and low trust in the political institutions in 
Greece as a ‘peculiar Greek individualism’.’ Public opinion could not reconcile itself 
with the idea that the country had been bankrupted as a result of errors committed 
largely by the population itself (e.g. excessive borrowing and spending, low productiv- 
ity, widespread tax-evasion and endemic corruption); nor could various pressures 
groups and the majority of the population tolerate the recipe which the IMF and EU pre- 
scribed for the chronic illness of the economy: a triad of reforms, austerity and privatiza- 
tions.® Instead, the great majority of the population (already prone to various 
conspiracy theories) exonerated itself from any responsibility for the crisis and sub- 
scribed to the convenient idea that the two ruling parties since 1974 had committed 
treason against the people and the country by signing onerous agreements dictated by 
the creditors in order to save a country they had ravaged in their first place. According 
to this widespread popular belief, Greece had not gone bankrupt; instead, a rich and 
strong country had been shamelessly betrayed by native political élites.” 

Unsurprisingly, the population readily rose in protest. As early as May 2010 
impressive rallies and strikes, organized (albeit not controlled) by the leftist-dominated 
trade unions, paralysed the Greek capital for days and degenerated into violence. Almost 


6 N. P. Diamandouros, ‘Postscript: Cultural dualism revisited’, in A. Triandafyllidou et al., The Greek 
Crisis and European Modernity (London 2014) 208-32. 

7 C. Tsoukalas, ‘Free riders in wonderland; or of Greeks in Greece’, in D. Konstas and T. Stavrou (eds), 
Greece Prepares for the Twenty-First Century (Washington, DC 1995) 191-219. 

8 N. Christodoulakis, Greek Endgame: From Austerity to Growth or Grexit (London 2015) 41-104. 

9 N. Demertzis, ‘Greece’, in R. Eatwell (ed.), European Political Cultures: Conflict or Convergence? 
(London 1997) 118-19; M. Mitsopoulos and T. Pelagidis, Understanding the Crisis in Greece: From Boom 
to Bust (Basingstoke 2012) 10-15; G. Eptakoili, ‘Kataoxevéovtas tov ex8p0’, Kaðnuepıivý, 19 September 
2015. For conspiracy theory works, see J. Manolopoulos: Greece’s ‘Odious’ Debt: The Looting of the 
Hellenic Republic by the Euro, the Political Elite and the Investment Community (London 2011). 
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every day between May and November 2011, tens of thousands of people rallied outside 
parliament in protest against the austerity programme implemented in accordance with 
the first bailout accord. These rallies were organized and coordinated by youngsters, not 
opposition politicians and unionists, thanks to social media (Facebook and Twitter) on 
the pattern of a similar Spanish initiative. This grassroots movement of the ‘indignados’ 
(ayavatiopévot) voiced the increasing resentment of the people against the so-called 
‘traitors’ who ‘sold out’ the country to foreign ‘loan sharks’.'° Some well-known lawyers 
even spoke of a violation of the Greek constitution and the imposition of a dictatorship 
by the troika (the European Commission, European Central Bank and IMF)."' 

The expression of this anger was not restricted to colossal rallies outside parliament; 
rather, the release of this resentment spread to acts of verbal abuse and even physical 
violence against the politicians who voted for the bailout agreements. These acts were 
carried out by allegedly spontaneous protesters outside parliament in repeated incidents 
in 2011 and 2012. Soon enough, a culture of violence surfaced in Greece that in effect 
decriminalized the use of violence against politicians. Acts of violence were justified as 
‘popular justice’ against the ‘traitors’ who voted in favour of ‘treasonous memoranda’. 
The perceived ineffectiveness of the two bailout agreements and the misattribution of 
various side-effects (i.e. a dramatic rise in unemployment, a spike in suicides, a drastic 
drop in income and a massive brain drain) to the recipe of the IMF and the EU fuelled 
the popular resentment even further." 

Similarly, the attacks against the politicians were propagandized through the social 
media and the internet. From the outset of the crisis, most people turned their backs on 
established news media as ‘mouthpieces of a corrupt establishment’; instead, they 
switched to the internet (most notably, blogs). Calls for protest, revolutionary ideas, 
conspiracy theories as well as smear campaigns against politicians circulated through 
the internet and massively increased the popularity and perceived legitimacy of the 
‘indignados’. 

Soon enough, the rallies of the ‘indignados’ caught the attention of pressure groups. 
Members of the artistic and intellectual community (most of whom did not conceal their 
leftist sympathies) supported and even participated in the rallies - projecting the 


10 W. Rüdig and G. Karyotis, ‘Who protests in Greece? Mass opposition to austerity’, British Journal of 
Political Science 44.3 (2014) 487-513. For articles in Greek about the rise and fall of this movement, see P. 
Mandravelis, ‘H á&voðos Ka n e€apavion tov Ayavaktiopévov’, Kaðnuepivý, 25 November 2012; M. 
Demertzian, ‘AvaCntmvtacs tovg Ayavaktıopévovg tns màateias ońpepa, Huffington Post (Greece), 19 
November 2014. 

11 See, for instance, D. E. Moustakakos, ‘Ta pvnpóvia civar eðviký mpodocia’, EAevðeporvría, 10 August 
2013; G. Kasimatis, Xoœpís aó ot napaßıáoeis tov Lovtcypatosg kar tng koivoßpovievtikýs SnHOKpatiac’, 
Kovti tg Tavédpac, 4 October 2013. 

12 G. Siakantaris, ‘H Bia otnv Kowwvia ths ayéverac’, Athens Voice, 6 March 2013; P. Papasarantopoulos, 
‘EEtpepiopds kai notik Bia otnv EAAGSa’, MerappuOuictés, 5 November 2014. 

13 Although the various conspiracy theories and smear campaigns proved eventually to be baseless, the 
popularity of the anonymous blogs (and the conspiracy theories which some of them disseminated) did not 
recede. 
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political message of this grassroots movement well beyond Greece. Most importantly, 
marginal far-left and far-right groups gradually rode the wave of popular resentment 
and participated in the protests. In the national elections in 2012 and 2015, these parties 
rallied the great majority of the ‘indignados’ under the banner of anti-austerity and 
secured a place in the parliament. Apart from SYRIZA, which was catapulted to power 
in January 2015, Chrysi Avgi has profited critically from the collapse of the two-party 
system and the rise of the ‘indignados’. In fact, this party which supports the exit of 
Greece from the EU and the country’s switch to autarkic policies with an emphasis on 
the primary sector, has proved to be the most durable group in terms of electoral results 
in four successive elections. '* 


The comeback of the 1940s 


Owing to a combination of a sense of uniqueness and a tendency for martyrdom since 
the last years of the Byzantine Empire, many Greeks consider themselves the victims of 
a conspiracy orchestrated by an evil foreign power (e.g. Germany, the USA). Through- 
out the modern history of Greece, people and politicians have ‘constructed’ an external 
enemy, whom they blame for every catastrophe (e.g. from the Asia Minor Catastrophe 
in 1922 to the contemporary debt crisis).'° The appeal of the opposition parties and 
news media to this traditional feature of the Greek collective psyche as well as the inabil- 
ity of the parties that voted in favour of the bailout accords to offset such criticism only 
exacerbated this siege mentality.'° 

Germany offered a convenient target for the roused nationalist passions in Greece. 
Since the outbreak of the economic crisis in the Eurozone, the EU has striven to redress 
the debt crisis in Greece and the other weak links of the Eurozone (Ireland, Spain and 
Portugal) by implementing an austerity policy which reflects the traditional German 
viewpoint on the causes and optimum solutions to the pathogeny of the currency union. 
Some slanderous remarks by German journalists about the alleged laziness and irre- 
sponsibility of the Greeks as well as the tough measures of the austerity programme in 
Greece simply poured oil on the fire.'” 


14 A. Pantazopoulos, O apiotepdo e@vikodaixiopdc 2008-2013: And tv “Eé€yepon” tov AeKxéuBpyn, tous 
“Ayavaxtiopévoug” Koi tic ekdoyés tov 2012 péypi: to véo Kumpiaxd čýrnpaæ (Thessaloniki 2013); T. 
Theodoropoulos, ‘Ot Ayavaxtiopévor otnv e€ovoia’, Ka@nuepivy, 27 January 2015; “Epevva yia tovg 
Ayavaxtiopévovc: Atootabepomoinoayv to ovot na ILAZOK-NA kau Wrypioav ZVYPIZA-ANEA’, Mpoto Oéua, 30 
October 2015. 

15 S. Plakoudas, ‘H otpatnyur KovAtobpa tng EAAG&Sac: 1831-1974’, Foreign Affairs (Greek edition) 38 
(2016) 167-8. 

16 I. Photiadi, “EAAnvec, kaxbrontot, pticxyvovv véovcg pbBovc’, Kaðnuepivý, 18 July 2014; L. Giannarou, 
Tléptt yia cvvapooctoddyous oto Siadixtvo’, KaOnpepivy, 30 September 2015. 

17 S. Vletsas, ‘O Avttyeppavicpds kar n póðor nov tov Tpopodotobv’ TVXS, 17 March 2012; U. Bech, “The 
power of Machiavelli: Angela Merkel’s hesitation in the Euro-crisis’, Open Democracy, 5 November 2012. 
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At the height of mass anti-German hysteria (2011-13), the population vividly 
‘relived’ the war memories of World War II. According to the official state ‘narrative’ 
taught in schools, Greece waged a ‘heroic war’ against the Axis Powers, whereas the 
rest of the Old Continent had either yielded to the Third Reich or openly collaborated 
with Hitler." Berlin has been accused of intriguing to establish a ‘Fourth Reich’ in 
Europe on the pretext of solving the debt crisis in Greece and the other countries of the 
Eurozone’s southern periphery. Similarly, the northern European countries (e.g. Fin- 
land) that spoke of Grexit where stigmatized as allies of the ‘Fourth Reich’ due to their 
prior history of collaboration with the Nazis during World War II. In fact, the Greek 
parties that voted for the bailout accords have been slandered as ‘collaborators’ (Sootho- 
you) of the ‘neo-Nazi’ chancellor Merkel and her finance minister Schäuble. "? 

Carried away by the nationalist fervour which swept through public opinion, the 
opposition parties clamoured that Berlin should not demand economic sacrifices from 
the Greek people since Germany has not paid its reparations from World War II (which, 
according to populist rhetoric, would have sufficed to repay the debt).*° Some protesters 
(and opposition politicians) called for more drastic action: ‘death by fire and axe; 
against ‘those who kow-tow’ (xpooxvvnpévouc) before foreign ‘usurers’ or ‘occupiers’. 
The term tpooxvuvnpévor was used two centuries ago as a battle-cry by Kolokotronis 
(the greatest military figure of the Greek War of Independence) to terrorize those Greeks 
who collaborated with the enemy.” 

The anti-German frenzy spurred an increase in the production of popular history 
works that dealt with the occupation of Greece by Germany during World War IL. 
These works dealt with the German role during the occupation of Greece, such as 
the war crimes of the Nazis, the war reparations and the responsibility of Germany for 
the ensuing Greek Civil War.?* Other works examined the legality and efficiency of the 


18 The historiography of World War II remains a contentious issue in Greece. After the rise of PASOK in 
power in 1981, a new official ‘narrative’ was constructed that idealized the resistance of the population 
against the Axis Powers and overlooked the civil conflicts during and after World War IL. N. Marantzidis 
and G. Antoniou, “The Axis occupation and civil war: changing trends in Greek historiography, 1941- 
2001’, Journal of Peace Research 41.2 (2004) 224. 

19 T. Capelos and T. Exadaktylos, ““The Good, the Bad the Ugly”: Stereotypes, prejudices and emotions on 
Greek media representation of the EU financial crisis”, in G. Karyotis and R. Gerodimos (eds), The Politics 
of Extreme Austerity: Greece in the Eurozone Crisis (London 2015) 46-68. 

20 T. Michas, ‘H Aptotepé& kon ot nodepukés amoCnpiaceic’, Protagon, 5 May 2014; H. Smith, ‘German anger 
over Greek demand for Greek reparations’, Guardian, 12 March 2015; P. Mandravelis, ‘To “retpapatoGwo” 
Eá , KaOnpepivi}, 27 September 2015. 

21 For articles representative of this school of thought, see D. Psychogios, ‘Poti kor toexovpr yia Kee 
avtisado’, Athens Voice, 20 November 2013; A. Chatzistephanou, ‘otik Kor toeKovpt otouc 
TpooKkvvnplévouc’, Epnpepioa twv Lvvraxtov, 20 June 2015. 

22 M. Glezos, Kai éva pdpKxo va rrav: Or opeiés tç Teppaviag otnv EAAdéa (Athens 2012); K. Xiradaki, 
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bailout accords between Greece and the IMF/EU, arguing that the accords caused the 
economic subjugation of Greece to the German and US banking elite.” 


The end of an era? 


At the start of 2016, the political turmoil of the previous years receded. The rallies of the 
‘indignados’ stopped and the grassroots movement itself vanished. This startling devel- 
opment must be attributed to the voting patterns of the electorate. When in opposition, 
political parties opportunistically waved the anti-austerity flag and incited the rise of a 
‘nationalist populism’.** When these parties rose to power and came face to face with 
the dire economic problems of the country and the unfavourable international situation, 
they repudiated their past populist rhetoric and sought a compromise with the creditors 
- namely Germany. 

When in opposition, the conservative Nea Dimokratia promised to renegotiate the 
first bailout treaty of 2010. In 2012, when pressed by the creditors, Nea Dimokratia 
abandoned its prior populist rhetoric and agreed to establish a coalition government 
with its old rival, PASOK, and the far-right LAOS. In that year Nea Dimokratia signed 
a second bailout treaty with the IMF and EU, though at a political cost. A new populist 
rightist party, the Anexartitoi Ellines, split from Nea Dimokratia. The elections in 2012 
marked the end of the two-party system that had prevailed since 1974 whereby PASOK 
and Nea Dimokratia alternately formed one-party governments.” From 2011 to 2014, 
SYRIZA (and other rightist or leftist parties) rode the wave of the anti-austerity popu- 
lism and, thanks to support by the ‘indignados’, rose from the shadows. SYRIZA was 
catapulted to power with the elections of January 2015 - the high water mark of the 
anti-austerity movement in Greece since 2010.”° 

A new coalition government between the SYRIZA and Anexartitoi Ellines was 
forged that tried to negotiate an end of the austerity programme with the creditors due 
to its dramatic social and economic ramifications. From the outset, this new government 
took up a confrontational stance and rhetoric towards Germany and the EU in general 
and even put forward the issue of the war reparations of Germany - much to the latter’s 
vexation. During the critical negotiations in June 2015, public anti-German and EU sen- 
timent rose dramatically and skyrocketed in the period prior to the referendum in July 
2015. The ‘No’ verdict to the plebiscite, which had been espoused publicly by leading 
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members of the government, was acclaimed as a worthy successor of the ‘No’ response 
by the dictator Metaxas to the Italian ultimatum in October 1940. The supporters of 
the ‘Yes’ verdict were stigmatized as ‘mouthpieces of the foreign usurers’ and ‘collabora- 
tors of Berlin’, in sharp contrast to the worthy successors of the heroic figures of World 
War II. This euphoria did not last long, however. Bereft of allies, Greece was faced with 
a stark dilemma by its creditors: exit from the Eurozone or a new harsh bailout 
accord.”” 

When in July 2015 the coalition government signed a new bailout accord with the 
EU under strict conditions, the political movement against the bailout accords and in 
favour of an exodus from the Eurozone suffered a shock from which it will probably 
never recover. This accord triggered a split within SYRIZA and new elections in Septem- 
ber 2015, in which the party triumphed again despite the fact that the party had reneged 
on its populist promises.** The victory of SYRIZA and the formation of a new coalition 
government, once again with Anexartitoi Ellines, probably signal the irreversible decline 
of anti-austerity ideology in Greece. Although some smaller parties (such as Chrysi 
Avgi) continue to use anti-austerity rhetoric, the high tide of this ideology has passed, 
since no other anti-austerity party currently seems capable of rising to power.*” 
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This article follows the course of the prolonged land dispute within the Orthodox 
Church of Jerusalem between the Greek religious establishment and the local Arab laity 
from the late Ottoman period to the end of the British Mandate (1875-1948). The 
article examines state policies in relation to Church-owned property and assesses how 
the administration of this property affected the inter-communal relationship. It is 
argued that both the Ottoman and the British authorities effectively adopted a pro- 
Greek stance, and that government refusal of the local Arab lay demands was 
predominantly predicated on regional and global political priorities. 
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Introduction 


The Orthodox Patriarchate of Jerusalem is institutionally structured as a monastic 
Brotherhood, having as its primary duty the protection of Orthodox rights over the 
Christian Holy Places. The alleged lack of pastoral interest in the laity, coupled with 
prevention of the admission of Arab clergy to the religious bureaucracy by the dominant 
Greek ecclesiastics, led from the nineteenth century onwards to a significant internal 
polarization between the two groups. The Arab nation-building process, the Greek 
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national myth of Helleno-Orthodoxia, the activity of foreign powers in the Holy Land 
and especially that of Russia, the overall secularization process after the Tanzimat 
reforms, and the development of an Arab Christian bourgeoisie have all been analytically 
described as substantial factors in the formation of the Arab Orthodox movement and 
the subsequent dichotomy between the Greek Patriarchate and the Arab congregation. 

Overall, the local Orthodox viewed Greek rule as the ‘outsider’ that had usurped 
the Arab cultural patrimony. For that reason they believed that they should acquire full 
control of Patriarchal affairs or at least participate on equal terms in the administration. 
Following the paradigm of the other ecclesiastical jurisdictions, and with Russian sup- 
port, the Arab Orthodox demanded an end to alleged religious imperialism via the laici- 
zation of the communal power structures and the establishment of a Mixed Council. 
On the other hand, the dominance of Helleno-Orthodoxia, i.e. the complete equation 
between the Greek national identity and Orthodoxy,* led the Greek hierarchy to treat 
any Arab claim as a hostile act that should be opposed by all possible means.’ 

The dispute, however, had an economic aspect as well, i.e. the administration of the 
immovable property in which the Brotherhood invested from the mid-nineteenth century 
onwards. As was noted by James Finn, British Consul in Jerusalem (1846-63), the Patri- 
archate ‘besides maintaining without diminution its ancient property, ... has for several 
years past pursued a scheme of buying up houses, or shops, or waste ground, or even 
fractions (kirfits [sic] or twenty-fourth parts) of such properties all over the city indiscrim- 
inately, till it is believed that more than a quarter of the whole [within the city walls] has 
come into their hands as free-hold purchase’. Moreover, certain Patriarchal officials 
acquired landed properties outside the walls, which were further improved through plan- 
tation and cultivation.’ In the early 1920s the Patriarchate had already become the owner 
or the trustee of vast amounts of real estate, estimated at about 631 properties.° 
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According to Tamari, the Patriarchal vakf, together with the Russian land endowments, 
were more numerous than ‘Muslim, Jewish, and Catholic endowments put together’.® 
Katz and Kark identified 355 of these properties, of which 176 alone covered an esti- 
mated 36,779 metric dunams (1 dunam = 1,000 sq. metres).’ Moreover, of the total area 
of 900 dunams of the Jerusalem Old City, 317 dunams belonged to the Patriarchate.’ 

This article suggests that at the core of this rivalry stood the mode of management 
of the vast Church-owned urban and agricultural real estate. Our aim is twofold: a) to 
present the historical course of the relevant land dispute from the late Ottoman period 
to the end of the British Mandate; and b) to critically assess its political connotations 
within the framework of the nation-building process and the power struggle between 
state powers with conflicting interests. The general themes under investigation are: 
Church and state with special reference to the governmental policies towards religious 
property; and Church and community, with special reference to the ecclesiastical land 
administration and how this affected the relationship between them.’ Our thesis is that 
both the Ottomans and the British pursued a pro-Greek policy. 

The article is divided into two main parts. First, we elaborate on the question of 
land acquisition in late Ottoman times, paying special attention to the instruments used 
by the Patriarchate to accumulate real estate. In the second part, we examine the dispute 
in relation to land administration, focusing on its political dimension during a period of 
extreme social unrest. In conclusion, we critically assess the respective Ottoman and 
British policies. It is argued that their de facto pro-Greek stance was not only the out- 
come of their domestic political considerations, but was also dictated by their diplo- 
matic priorities. Moreover, it is argued that the institutional framework established in 
respect to the vakf properties was another factor blocking Arab involvement in their 
administration. To this end, the legal channels through which the Patriarchate accumu- 
lated them are of special importance. 


Church and landed property 


The purchase of land in Palestine by the Jerusalem Patriarchate had two main purposes: 
the acquisition of either properties for its own use or properties in the vicinity of areas 
of religious significance within the context of building competition with other denomi- 
nations.'° Additionally, the financial repercussions on the Brotherhood occasioned by 
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the seizure of property by Prince Alexandru Cuza in Wallachia (1863) probably played a 
role as well. This problem had already become apparent after the Greek Revolution 
(1821), when for a while the Ottomans seized the flow of revenues to the Brotherhood 
from its properties in the Balkans.'' The Greek state attempted also to expropriate 
monastic property from 1834 until 1847.'* The sequestration of the Patriarchate’s 
income from the Bessarabia estates by the Russian government throughout the nineteenth 
century also affected its land policy. In short, the fear of losing their capital led the reli- 
gious officials to invest in Palestine, where their social status and networking guaranteed 
the resolution of any problem that might arise. In conjunction, the commercialization of 
agriculture, as well as the integration of Palestine within the international market,'* pro- 
vided security that Church investments would yield substantial income. The Patriarchate 
acquired and kept in its possession all its properties by exploiting the favourable Ottoman 
legal framework that applied to land acquisition and administration. 

The Ottoman legal system defined three main categories of landed property: mulk, 
miri, and vakf. Mulk was freehold ownership mostly limited to built-up areas in urban 
centres or villages and their immediate environs. Miri were the lands belonging to the 
State, which constituted the bulk of rural land, usually assigned or leased to the local 
population for the purpose of individual or collective use and cultivation with usufruct 
rights (tasaruf) given to the landholder, who had to pay a fee for the holding rights or 
usufruct of the property, the so-called tapu. The state maintained ultimate ‘ownership’ 
of the land (ragaba), while the farmers had ‘possession’. Vakfs were pious endowments, 
namely property donated for charitable purposes for the ‘poor’,'* and typically adminis- 
tered by a religious institution or family trustees.'* The vakf belonged in principle to 
God and its use had to serve the ‘aim’ defined by the donor. As such it could not be 
sold, but only leased.'° According to Islamic jurisprudence, there are two main types of 
vakf: a) vakf hairi, which were dedicated with a discrete public purpose to please God, 
and b) vakf ahli, namely family vakf devoted to the general benefit of the children and 
other relatives. An individual could endow only his private property or the usufruct of 
the miri land under his leasehold. In short, miri land under tasaruf status could not be 
converted into vakf, but what was on the surface of the same land, e.g. trees or build- 
ings, could.'” 
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According to the Ottoman legal system the Patriarchate could not own private 
property, but only vakf.'® Moreover, the Church/monastery vakf could only belong, at 
least in theory, to the family vakf sub-category." This was because a Christian endow- 
ment, being an endowment of an infidel group, could not by definition please God, 
which was a necessary condition for establishing a ‘public’ vakf.*° On the other hand, 
the kadis, i.e. the state authority competent to confirm the property’s registration as a 
vakf, sometimes accepted the foundation of ‘public’ vakf by the minority religions, as 
the Nazareth and Jaffa Sharia Courts indicate, which had to be administered by a cler- 
gyman for the benefit of the ‘monks’ and/or of the ‘poor’. The Christian vakfs were in 
principle taxed by the state, despite some exceptions.”' As will be analysed below, these 
two characteristics were the basic conditions for the establishment of a ‘family’ vakf. 
Consequently, it is likely that their registration as ‘public’ was probably due to the igno- 
rance of the local kadis rather than the existence of a different legal paradigm in Pales- 
tine in comparison to the rest of the empire, a hypothesis for which there is no 
supporting evidence whatsoever. On the contrary, from the beginning the Sultans 
applied to their newly acquired provinces ‘the system which had already developed 
elsewhere’ .** 

The legal norm that enabled the Brotherhood to acquire property was established in 
the mid-sixteenth century by the Ottoman Sheikh al Islam Ebii’s Su‘tid, who ordered the 
confiscation of the miri land illegally possessed by the monasteries, while at the same 
time providing the right to the same institutions to obtain the usufruct of these proper- 
ties with a lump-sum payment of the tapu fee. In effect, the land was de jure as well as 
de facto the Sultan’s property, while it was made possible for the monasteries to acquire 
the ownership of the usufruct in the a form of a loan.” Within this framework, the 
monastic community faced another problem: it could not own private property, because 
the Church institutions, being a corporate body, were not recognized as ‘legal persona’; 
thus, any endowment to the monastery, as an institution, was invalid and illegal. To 
tackle this problem, Ebū’s Su‘ūd ordered that, contrary to what applied to the monaster- 
ies, the faithful could make legal and valid endowments of their freeholding properties 
or their usufruct rights over miri land to the ‘monks’.** Defining the group of monks 
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residing in a monastery as a unified body that formed a ‘family’ in the broad sense, Ebii’s 
Su‘tid gave the opportunity to the religious institutions to acquire land under the status 
of the family vakf.*° 

The Ottoman Land Code (1858) further promoted the land accumulation process. 
The Code did not signify a structural change as far as the ways the Christian institution 
acquired real estate, but clarified existing legal practice, thus making the procedure of 
registering the land possession and usufruct much easier for the Jerusalem Brotherhood. 
In particular, article 122 specified that ‘Land attached ab antiquo to a monastery and of 
which the attachment is registered in the Imperial Defter Khané cannot be possessed by 
Tapu and it cannot be bought or sold; but concerning land which has ab antiquo been 
held by Tapu, and which has subsequently by some means passed into the hands of a 
monk, and which is being possessed without Tapu as being attached to a monastery, 
the same procedure as with regard to other Arazi Mirie is followed, and as before it is 
caused to be held by Tapu’.*° In accordance with Ebū’s Su‘iid’s ordering, article 122 
defined that the Brotherhood could have in its possession two type of properties: a) the 
various estates attached to its various dependencies held ab antiquo, namely the land 
for which Ebi’s Su‘iid had ordered the monasteries to pay the tapu in order to keep their 
old assets; and b) the vakf properties, of whose possession or the usufruct the Brother- 
hood had been the recipient or the trustee. 

The second paragraph of article 122 should be also linked to articles 25 and 32. In 
short, these clauses clarified that any individual could acquire the legal titles of land pos- 
session on the condition that he had paid the relevant fee to the State, i.e. the tapu. The 
effect of systematizing the process of state land registration was the partial de-regulation 
of the real-estate market.*” However, this opportunity for acquiring land was not used 
extensively at that time by the peasants, who hesitated to register the land they them- 
selves cultivated under their own names. In effect, the door opened for the local elites to 
sign on their behalf, thereby accumulating property.” It is possible that the Brother- 
hood, being part of the social establishment,” took advantage of the new legal frame- 
work and increased its holdings. In conjunction, the Patriarchate was part of the state 
mechanism for the collection of taxes and responsible for the liabilities of the Orthodox 
population within its jurisdiction. In effect the Patriarchate had to cover the debts of its 
peasant congregation, acquiring in exchange the ownership of the usufruct rights of 
their properties. Because the Patriarchate did not have the necessary recognition as a 
legal entity and was thus not eligible to purchase the possession of rural land, the 
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respective title deeds were registered under the name of a Patriarchal official, who had 
the right to endow their use to his religious institution, as a vakf.°° 

The same practice was followed for the purchase of mulk properties, where the 
individual monks as the private owners constructed large blocks of buildings, which 
allowed the monastery to earn important revenue from the rents. This was facilitated by 
the idiorrhythmic pattern of the Brotherhood’s monastic function. That means that 
each monk had the right of private ownership and the freedom to accumulate capital 
and manage it by himself without any constraint from his monastery. The case of Niki- 
phoros Petatsis, who registered in his name an estate that currently covers a large part 
of West Jerusalem, is characteristic. These properties were considered vakf property 
and were administered by the Patriarch after the monk’s death. In this regard, the inher- 
itance status of these miri and mulk property was a complicated matter, having caused 
a judicial confusion. With regard to the riri, its allocation did not signify a change of 
ownership status, but rather the legal recognition of a person’s exclusive rights of use. 
According to Richard C. Tute, the Land Code (article 122) stipulated that the Patriarch- 
ate could inherit the ‘possession’ of state land only if a relevant firman (Imperial edict) 
was produced, in which the Porte made an exception in its favour.’' Contrary to this 
view, Kermeli has argued that since the monks of a given monastery were conceptual- 
ized in Islamic legal theory as forming a ‘family’, the Brotherhood could actually inherit 
the properties of its members. Ebū’s Su‘tid determined that the monks did not have to 
pay the tapu fee to acquire the usufruct of the land that was in the ‘possession’ of their 
deceased brethren, provided there was a relevant registration in the defter. Subse- 
quently, the remaining monks were ‘treated similarly to the son of a deceased peasant 
who can directly inherit his father’s rights to the usufruct without any entry fine’.** The 
characteristic names of certain Patriarchal estates, such as the ‘Nikiforia’, indicate that 
this type of land was inherited by the Brotherhood.” The fact that the British ordered 
them to be registered as vakf** is another indication to this point. In conclusion, the def- 
inition of religious properties as family vakf made it possible for the Brotherhood to 
acquire, indirectly through Church officials, private or leasehold property that could be 
bequeathed to the Patriarchate, and whose appropriation was forbidden. 

In accordance with the legal formula introduced by Ebi’s Su‘id, various berats 
(Imperial decrees) of investiture, which officially defined the rights of each individual 
Patriarch, stipulated that the Brotherhood should become the legal owner of its 
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deceased clergymen’s property.*°> On the basis of the berat of Patriarch Hierotheos 
(1875) as well as the firmans of the years 1545, 1580, 1645, 1703 and 1809, the Otto- 
man Interior Ministry promulgated in 1882 a legal Order and an Encyclical protecting 
the Patriarchal right of inheritance.*° The decision of the Ottoman Council of State 
(Supreme Administrative Court) of April 1882, according to which the holdings of the 
monks Kaisarios and Parthenios should be directly inherited by the Brotherhood instead 
of the monks’ relatives, put a constitutional end to this kind of legal dispute.*’ This right 
was further ratified by Patriarch Damianos’ berat of investiture (1897).°* The Manda- 
tory authorities in Palestine did not dispute the status quo. After 1948, neither Jordan 
nor Israel has changed this policy. 

Additionally, the Patriarchate possibly administered vakf properties, the revenues 
of which were not allotted solely to it, but served for the benefit of the donor as well. As 
regards this vakf type, which was very common in Palestine,*” the trustee kept the pos- 
session, but the donor was granted the enduring freehold as well as the right to transfer 
this status to his family.*° According to the Arab Orthodox, eighty houses within the 
walls of Jerusalem were handed in trust to the Patriarchate by their owners in order to 
escape Ottoman confiscation. This was why their residents occupied them free of rent. 
The fact that in 1921 the British authorities allowed them to be sold on condition that 
the rights of tenants and lessees would be respected might be taken as supporting evi- 
dence for this type of endowment.*! 

In sum, the properties in the Patriarchal portfolio, all considered in principle to be 
family vakf, might be divided in the following sub-categories: 


a) Land attached ab antiquo to the various Patriarchal dependencies. 

b) Miri or mulk property endowed to the Brotherhood, i.e. the ‘poor monks’, who 
acquired full ‘possession’ and ‘use’ of it. 

c) Miri or mulk property endowed to the Brotherhood, which acquired the ‘posses- 
sion’ but not the full ‘use’ of it. 

d) Miri land registered and held in possession in the name of a monk, which was 
bequeathed to the Brotherhood, i.e. the ‘family’ of the deceased monk. 

e) Mulk land purchased in the name of a monk, which was bequeathed to the Brother- 
hood, i.e. the ‘family’ of the deceased monk. 
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The question that arises is, which authority or legal body should be institutionally 
responsible for managing these Church properties? 


The administration of religious property 


The vakf property was registered to the mutavelli (administrator-curator of the endow- 
ment), who was thus responsible for the purpose to be served. The donor of the vakf 
determined its precise recipient, i.e. which institution would receive the revenues from 
the endowment as well as the purpose for which the revenues would be used. If this was 
not specifically delineated, the management of the revenues rested solely at the discre- 
tion of the trustee. As regards the Jerusalem Brotherhood, the Patriarch had the author- 
ity to manage the vakf properties as its head and hence the legitimate executor of the 
endowment’s purpose, i.e. the well-being of the ‘poor monks’ and/or the pilgrims. This 
norm was regulated through the enactment of certain legal decrees or imperial edicts 
(i.e. firmans, orders, berats, etc.) imposed either as the charter, internal law and regula- 
tions of the institution, or as powers and competencies allocated ad hoc and personally 
to its head (i.e. the Patriarch).** Thus, the regulatory framework applied to different 
Church institutions might have differed in certain aspects depending on historical as 
well as domestic socio-political circumstances. A comparison between the berat nomi- 
nating the Armenian Patriarch of Jerusalem Assaii Lijeryan (1864)** and the respective 
decree confirming Patriarch Damianos’ election about thirty years later** is indicative. 
Except for certain clauses, which corresponded to the particularities of each denomina- 
tion, the two documents are almost identical, indicating a probably uniform pattern in 
Ottoman policy towards the Jerusalem Churches. On the other hand, this legal frame- 
work also meant that the ruling Ottoman authorities allowed different administrative 
schemes between two different institutions of the same millet, i.e. the Ecumenical Patri- 
archate and its Jerusalem counterpart. Lastly, this legal framework allowed the same 
Patriarchate to operate according to diverse systems when the Patriarch changed. 

All the berats of investiture throughout the sixteenth to nineteenth centuries defined 
the Jerusalem Patriarch as the mutavelli of the vakf property, forbidding any external 
interference in the finances.*> However, after the formation of the Arab Orthodox 
movement, two competing views on real-estate management were advocated. From the 
Greek viewpoint, the Brotherhood was the sole owner of all the properties. Hence, the 
Patriarch as its head and the Holy Synod as its supreme organ should control the admin- 
istration of these properties. In contrast, the Arab community perceived the vakf to be 
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‘the endowments of the Church considered as a whole’.*° For them, the term ‘Church’ 
was not limited to the holders of ecclesiastical office, but rather it signified the Orthodox 
community in its totality. The appropriate body, therefore, to control the Patriarchal 
finances should be a Mixed Council, composed of representatives from both sides. The 
Ottomans, however, pursued a pro-Greek policy, not allowing any substantial satisfac- 
tion of their demands. 

The turning point for the Arab Orthodox cause was the enactment of the so-called 
‘General Regulations’ of the Rum Millet (1862), which stipulated the establishment of a 
Mixed Council and broad lay participation in the Patriarchal election process. How- 
ever, while the regulations were applied in Constantinople and Antioch, the Jerusalem 
Brotherhood prevented their implementation, viewing them as a “Trojan horse’ that 
would lead to the Arabization of the Patriarchate.*” The Brotherhood’s refusal was the- 
oretically founded on institutional grounds: a) Article 15 of the Regulations stipulated 
that the Patriarch of Constantinople would have the jurisdiction to supervise the affairs 
concerning the Orthodox Holy Places in the whole empire as well as to control their 
financial administration in consultation with the local ecclesiastical authorities, if need 
be.*® The Brotherhood could not accept that such a right would be vested in the Ecu- 
menical Patriarch, thus downgrading its own authority and jurisdictional independence. 
b) Lay participation in Patriarchal administration threatened the Brotherhood’s’ organi- 
zational structure as a monastic community, because the property endowed for the wel- 
fare of the ‘poor monks’ could not be managed by a lay body. The question that arises 
is, why were the regulations accepted in Antioch, where a similar nationalist contro- 
versy between the Greek clergy and the Arab laity existed, and not in Jerusalem? 

This differentiation was founded on both social and legal grounds. First, the lay 
notables had an important say in the social life of Syria and were able to influence the 
decision-making process in relation to their Church institution. This condition was not 
fulfilled in the Jerusalem community in the period immediately after the Hatt-1 
Hiimayun (1856). Second, the regulations were applied in Antioch in 1876, i.e. after the 
enactment of the Brotherhood’s Fundamental Law (1875). Subsequently, the applica- 
tion of the ‘General Regulations’ would practically signify the annulment of the newly 
established regulatory framework of the institution. Third, the Jerusalem Patriarchate 
did not share the same organizational system with its Antiochian counterpart. The for- 
mer was structured as a monastic confraternity, the latter as a Church institution. How- 
ever, even if the regulations had been applied in Jerusalem, it is highly disputed whether 
the congregation would have participated in the administration of the vakfs endowed to 
the Brotherhood. This is because the lay council established in Antioch managed those 
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vakfs that had been endowed for the benefit of the ‘poor’ members of the congregation. 
In contrast, the monastic estates, i.e. the vakf endowed for the benefit of the ‘poor 
monks’, were not controlled by laymen.*? Taking into account that the scheme pro- 
posed by the Brotherhood was consistent with the Antiochian one, i.e. the properties 
endowed for the community to be managed by the laity, and the properties endowed for 
the monks by the Brotherhood, it seems that both Patriarchates actually followed a simi- 
lar vakf management pattern. The big difference between them was the extent of the 
properties over which the community could have a legitimate claim. In Antioch the 
‘communal vakfs’ were sufficient to cover the needs of the congregation, whereas in Jer- 
usalem these were very few, compelling the laity to demand a fair share of the ‘monastic 
vakf revenues. 

The Fundamental Law stipulated that:°° a) support to the congregation would be 
given in proportion to the institution’s income (article 1); and b) the Synod would decide 
on all financial questions affecting the Patriarchate, such as the ‘hiring, leasing, appro- 
priation inheritance, purchase and sale’ of the religious holding, in accordance with the 
framework defined by special legislation and the judiciary. The Patriarch was the com- 
petent authority to execute the relevant Synodal decision (article 3). Consequently, the 
Fundamental Law did not satisfy the laity at all. Moreover, there was no clear reference 
to the amount of funds to be transferred to the laity, since the Synod had the full author- 
ity to determine the sums and their allocation. In effect, the laity was compelled to fol- 
low the Patriarchate’s orders in order to obtain some benefits for the community. Before 
the Arab protests, Patriarch Hierotheos (1875-82) circulated an encyclical promising 
the establishment of a commission in each parish to supervise its budget.’ However, 
this did not include any control over revenues from the Holy Places under the Patriarch- 
ate’s custodianship, e.g. pilgrims’ offerings, or from other properties. This encyclical 
was therefore void. The same applies to the Patriarchate’s ‘Internal Regulations’ (1882 
and 1902), which established committees for the financial management of landed prop- 
erty,” but without any lay participation. Hence, decision-making remained in the hands 
of the Brotherhood. 

This state of affairs was further ratified by the Ottoman berat of Patriarch Damia- 
nos’ election (1897).°* This legal document may be even interpreted as a retrograde 
step, for, instead of leading to a more transparent operation of the institution, it gave 
the Patriarch full authority over the real-estate management at the expense of the Synod, 
which should have acquired this function according to the Fundamental Law. Whether 
there was a contradiction between the two legal decrees is an open question. It is 
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interesting to note, however, that since the Patriarch exercised full control over the Syn- 
od’s composition (article 2) he could actually enforce the implementation of his deci- 
sions without being contested. 

The third important legal code regulating the Patriarchal finances was the so-called 
‘Turkish Order’ (May 1910). The restoration of the constitution by the Young Turks 
was perceived by the Arab Orthodox as an opportunity to promote their cause. This 
was because article 111 stipulated the creation of a council in each kaza (district) to 
administer the vakf. The Order stipulated the establishment of a Mixed Council, com- 
posed of six lay members and six Patriarchal representatives. However, the Council’s 
power was limited, since it could supervise the management only of those endowments 
made to the parish churches and the community institutions. Moreover, the Order stip- 
ulated that the Patriarch was considered ex officio to be the administrator of all the vakf 
within Jerusalem regardless of the purpose of the endowment. The Patriarchate should 
allocate one third of its revenues to the Mixed Council, namely an amount no less than 
30,000 Turkish pounds, as long as the revenue flow remained undiminished.** Overall, 
the congregation’s role in Patriarchal finances was still confined to participation in a 
very small part of the management of the property and revenues. This is because the 
practical implications of this legal framework were: 


a) The central Arab claim to register the vakf properties in the name of the lay commu- 
nity was in essence not accepted. The Arab Orthodox could not intervene in the 
financial management of the Patriarchate’s total revenue, which was the issue at 
stake. Because of the monastic character of the Patriarchate’s organizational struc- 
ture, the Synod was recognized as the only authority to handle these affairs. 


b) The congregation was deprived of any possibility of electing an Arab trustee for the 
numerous vakf properties within Jerusalem, including even those endowed for its 
use. Thus, it was effectively blocked from co-directing properties with significant 
financial value and symbolic power. 


c) The revenues from the Holy Places and the Patriarchal dependencies were explicitly 
excluded from any communal control. 


It has been suggested that the pro-Greek stance of the Turkish authorities was 
grounded on the threat posed by the Arab national movement to the integrity of the 
state.’ We have disputed this thesis in another paper, arguing that within this period 
the Arab national movement in Palestine was in the early stages of its formation and 
was confined to a small elite group, while political loyalty to the central political author- 
ities was still very powerful.°° In our view, the Turkish rejection of the Arab Orthodox 
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claims was the outcome of legal as well as diplomatic considerations.’ First, the appli- 
cation of article 111 was nullified by two other clauses of the same constitution (Articles 
11 and 118), which stipulated the consent of the religious authorities as a precondition 
for any change to the institutional framework of Patriarchal operations. In addition, 
possible lay participation in the administration of monastic vakf would have jeopar- 
dized the whole legal paradigm, causing a plethora of problems to religious organiza- 
tions with vakf estates in their portfolio. The Ottoman regime had no interest in 
troubling these institutions and their power networks in order to satisfy the claims of a 
minor ethnic group at the periphery of the empire. In this respect, it should be added 
that the Brotherhood was able ‘to fill the pockets of high government officials’ and influ- 
ence Ottoman policy decision-making as well.’ 

This affair might also have affected the property status of the various western-based 
religious organizations. Intervention on the part of France or Britain on the pretext that 
the rights of the communities under their patronage were violated was hardly a welcome 
prospect for the Ottomans in this volatile political period. Furthermore, satisfying the 
local Orthodox demands might be viewed as a violation of the status quo over the Holy 
Places, re-opening the endless controversy between the denominations and thus provid- 
ing valuable ammunition to the foreign powers to maintain the capitulations system, 
which was viewed by the Young Turks as a basic cause of the state’s decline. Lastly, it is 
also highly probable that the British and German diplomatic agents in Jerusalem sup- 
ported the Greek side, to counter the close links of the Arab Orthodox with the Russian 
consulate,” a development that would have been damaging to their broader regional 
interests. The promulgation of the First Provisional Law (1913), which at last recog- 
nized the various religious bodies, such as the Patriarchate, as having a ‘legal persona’, 
thus giving them the right to own and deal with immovable property,°° made things 
even worse for the Arab Orthodox side. This facilitated direct acquisition of land under 
the ‘private’ property status by the Patriarchate, instead of the family vakf status. In 
effect, the Patriarchate could administer its new holdings free from the institutional con- 
straints of the past. 

The end of Ottoman rule activated the Arab congregation. The issue at stake, how- 
ever, was no longer confined to the balance of power between the clergy and the laity, 
but was related to the wider national Arab cause: controlling the finances of the Patri- 
archate entailed the management of the Church real estate at a time of Jewish settlement 
in Palestine. At the same time the Patriarchate was on the verge of bankruptcy, due to 
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the First World War, poor administration and internal endemic corruption that had led 
to borrowing large sums serviced by high interest rates. Consequently, its officials were 
ready to sell Patriarchal land. 


The question of Patriarchal land administration under the British Mandate 


Despite the heavy liabilities of the Patriarchate, its financial stability was not questioned 
until the end of the nineteenth century.°’ However, the situation became very difficult 
during the First World War, when the Patriarchal debt reached the amount of 500,000 
Egyptian pounds (1 Egyptian pound = 1 British pound sterling), a development that led 
the institution to the threshold of bankruptcy.®* The British administration faced a mul- 
tidimensional problem: on the one hand, it had to protect the Patriarchal finances, 
because a possible bankruptcy would have served as an argument for the Paris govern- 
ment to preserve the traditional French status as the diplomatic protector of the Catholic 
community within the Ottoman Empire under the capitulation regime. Consequently, 
the only available measure was the sale of land, to external purchasers including Jewish 
companies. On the other hand, the new colonial authorities had to build a political 
image, presenting the new government as not being prejudiced against the interests of 
the local populations, in order to dispel their fears regarding the British 1917 Balfour 
Declaration which favoured the establishment of a national home for the Jewish people 
in Palestine. 

Within this context, a commission was appointed to inquire into the problem. The 
commission proposed that the Patriarchate be bailed out by leasing its immovable prop- 
erty. To this end, a Financial Commission was established, which operated from 1921 
until 1938 and was composed of five members appointed and supervised by the High 
Commissioner.’ Both the Patriarchate and the Arab laity were equally represented on 
the commission. By accepting Arab participation, the British appeared to be unpreju- 
diced towards the local population without losing control over the commission. Accord- 
ing to John E. Shuckburgh, the Under-Secretary of the Middle East Department, 
conciliation on such ‘minor points’ was in Britain’s interest.°* The duties assigned to the 
commission entailed the complete management of the revenues and expenditures of the 
Patriarchate on its behalf, such as contracting loans for the liquidation of debts and 
assuming the direct administration of any department, property or operation. The com- 
mission even had the power to sell the Patriarchate’s real estate, including ‘any property 
dedicated to the poor or the monks of the said Patriarchate, whether with or without 
any remainder in trust for any other object, any provision of the Law of vakf to the 
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contrary notwithstanding’. Consequently, the commission exercised unimpeded con- 
trol over all the sales of property under the ownership or trust of the institution and its 
monks. The Patriarchal bureaucracy, for its part, could not legally contest the enforce- 
ment of the commission’s decisions. It could object only when the sale would involve 
the closing of one of its dependencies or when a building within the walls of Jerusalem 
or an immovable property attached ab antiquo to a monastery was put up for auction.°° 
The fear of bankruptcy, a possibility which would inevitably have threatened Greek 
dominance within the institution, led the Patriarchal officials to accept the British terms. 
This essentially signified the loss of their power to handle the affairs that had customar- 
ily been their exclusive right.°” 

The transfer of power from the Greek hierarchy to the commission did not 
appease the Arab laity for two main reasons: a) its claim to participate in the finan- 
cial management was not fully satisfied; and b) this state of affairs was not perma- 
nent. For, after the commission’s aim had been achieved, the land administration 
would return to the hands of the Greek religious establishment. The first Arab 
Orthodox Congress in Haifa (1923) maintained the old demand that control over 
the Patriarchal vakf should be vested in a Mixed Council with a lay majority.°* 
Because Patriarch Damianos opposed the commission, the Arab Orthodox laity 
expected British support for their objectives.°? Within the context of the Arab 
Orthodox alignment with the Mandatory administration, the Haifa Congress 
declared its confidence in the Financial Commission, in spite of the sales of land to 
the Jewish Palestine Land Development Company.’° The establishment of the 
Mixed Council, however, depended on the drafting of new Patriarchal regulations. 
The British appointed a new commission to examine them (March 1925). 

For the new commission, the sale or the mortgage of property was regarded as 
a precondition for the Patriarchate to pay back its debt. As for the vakf administra- 
tion, the British officials took a pro-Greek stance. On the one hand, they left room 
for the possibility that part of the vakf was endowed for the use of the local Ortho- 
dox. The Patriarchal officials were not considered to be the owners, but the trust- 
ees, of these assets. As such, the congregation ‘have an interest in the proper 
discharge of that trust, and the allotment of a definite share of the general income 
of the Church to the Mixed Council for its administration is a reasonable and con- 
venient recognition of that interest’.?’ On the other hand, the commission’s pro- 
posed set of regulations did not touch upon the Synod’s right to be the only organ 
to regulate the Patriarchate’s financial and general administrative matters. The 
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Mixed Council under formation would be allowed to acquire property and receive 
endowments, but it was not recognized as having any jurisdiction over the existing 
vakfs. Consequently, the relevant provisions of the Fundamental Law, the alter- 
ation of which was the issue at stake, remained intact.”” 

The death of Patriarch Damianos in 1931 marked a new phase in the religious 
finances. The nomination of the new Patriarch, Timotheos, had to be ratified by 
the British, who were pressed by the Arab Orthodox lay community to refuse, as 
they considered it to be void and illegal, and to proceed to the enactment of new 
regulations. This condition gave the government the upper hand, since it could 
exert pressure on the Patriarchate to consent to the modifications of the Fundamen- 
tal Law in order to obtain the necessary ratification of Timotheos’ election. As the 
Colonial Secretary Ormsby Gore stated on 5 March 3 1938, the recognition of the 
Patriarch presupposed the acceptance of the legal reforms.’*? Within this context, 
the government took the initiative to start negotiations. A major disagreement 
between the Arab laity and the Greek hierarchy concerned the financial authority 
of the Mixed Council. In particular, the laity claimed the right to control the Patri- 
archal budget as a whole - apart from the one third allocated for the congrega- 
tion’s use as stipulated by the Order of 1910 - and not merely to be informed 
about the estimates of expenditures after their approval by the Synod, as the hierar- 
chy maintained.”* The Arab laity perceived the Greek establishment to be unable to 
properly manage the Church finances. Thus, the Mixed Council should decide on 
the administration of the immovable property, considered as a whole to be a vakf 
held by the hierarchy in trust, and as such to control all the respective sales and 
schemes of land development.’’ However, the Greek reaction and the absence of 
clear evidence about the exact extent of the Patriarchal possessions made it difficult 
to reach a compromise. ”° 

In July 1938 the Palestine Mandatory government published the Draft Orthodox 
Patriarchate Ordinance,” which supported the Greek views. The Draft Ordinance stip- 
ulated that the Synod would decide without restriction about any purchase, sale, trans- 
fer, exchange, mortgage or lease of immovable properties. The annual budget would 
also be drafted by the Patriarchate. On the other hand, the Mixed Council would have 
a lay majority; it could review the budget and demand an independent enquiry by the 
government in case of objection. However, it could not raise any objection to the mode 
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of expenditure of any Patriarchal funds other than those placed at its disposal (article 
43).’® The Patriarchate accepted the Ordinance, arguing for some minor amendments.”” 
On the other hand, the Arab Orthodox Executive Committee repudiated it, insisting 
that: a) the laity should have a ‘substantial majority’ in the Mixed Council; b) the paro- 
chial clergy should be paid by the Brotherhood, not by the Mixed Council; and c) the 
Mixed Council should control the vakf.°° The British did not pay serious attention to 
these complaints, focusing subsequently on the enactment of the Ordinance. This, how- 
ever, was a difficult task to achieve, especially within the political conditions prevailing 
during the period of the Arab Revolt (1936-9) and the active participation of the Ortho- 
dox element in the national struggle. The British could not legislate against the expecta- 
tions of the Arab laity while at the same time seeking their alliance to end the 
disturbances. 

The publication of a new draft of Patriarchal regulations on 20 November 1941 did 
not include major alterations to the previous Ordinance.*' On the one hand, the Mixed 
Council would administer one third of the general revenues of the Patriarchate. On the 
other, the laity’s supervision of the Patriarchal revenue management, as well as its con- 
trol over bank deposits and the various contributions from pilgrims or other sources 
(article 12) was restricted. Furthermore, the regulations stipulated that ‘donations to the 
Patriarchate would not be included with revenue distributed to the Mixed Council (arti- 
cle 12, par. 3). Thus in the end the Draft Ordinance secured the centralized governance 
of the vakf by the Brotherhood and blocked any lay interference in its management. The 
Patriarchal officials were so content with the Ordinance** that they even proposed that 
the lay members alone should undertake the duties entrusted to the Mixed Council,’ 
since its authority would be of minor importance. The Arab Orthodox refused to nego- 
tiate on the basis of these proposals. However, the relevant resolution of the third Arab 
Orthodox Congress (Jerusalem 1944) was ‘considerably less detailed and forceful than 
previous efforts’.** 
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After the Arab refusal, the British refrained from further engagement in the affair 
until the end of the Second World War; nor did the other interested parties take any 
step to reopen the question. There was a relevant initiative only at the conclusion of the 
British rule (spring 1946). The new scheme provided for the reconstitution of the Mixed 
Council with an ecclesiastical majority over the lay representation of two to one, having 
absolute authority over Patriarchal finances, including the administration of all proper- 
ties. While the laity viewed these modifications positively, however, they were rejected 
by the Greek hierarchy on the grounds that they violated the Patriarchate’s monastic 
character and the status quo.** Faced with this reaction, the British withdraw their pro- 
posal.*° Besides, the future political control of the region was very fluid, being part of 
the agenda under negotiation at the United Nations. Any unilateral decision, therefore, 
would have had no legitimacy in the local or the international political arenas. 


Concluding remarks 


The controversy between the Greek hierarchy and the Arab laity had political, religious, 
ideological, economic and social underpinnings. This article has examined its evolution 
from the late Ottoman period until the end of the Mandate period in Palestine, paying 
particular attention to the question of land ownership and administration. Overall, we 
have argued that from the nineteenth century onwards the Jerusalem Patriarchate, by 
exploiting the Ottoman legal framework, became the owner or usufruct holder of exten- 
sive land estates. With regard to the centralized operation of the Patriarchate and its rule 
over vast Church properties contrary to the demands of the lay element, we find that 
both the Ottoman and the British authorities effectively took a pro-Greek stance. They 
neither proceeded to a direct structural reform, which would have satisfied the Arab 
demands, nor did they prepare the ground for a future inversion of the balance of power 
between the two opposing camps, despite having the power to do so. 

As mentioned before, the Ottomans could not alter the vakf administrative frame- 
work in favour of the Arab Orthodox for a number of political, legal and diplomatic 
reasons. The rationale behind the pro-Greek stance of the British differed from the Otto- 
man one, because the British did not pay much attention to the legal conceptualization 
of the Patriarchal property as family vakf. It seems that the major impediment to change 
in the vakf management pattern was related to the status quo, the maintenance of which 
was determined by the Palestine Mandate (article 13), as well as that any alteration was 
a matter for the future ‘Holy Places Commission’ to decide (article 14). As was the case 
under the Ottomans, the British did not wish any foreign factor to interfere in affairs 
within their sphere of control. In effect, British power over the Patriarchate was limited, 
especially after the first decade of the Mandate and the partial financial recovery of the 
institution. As the British acknowledged, the Patriarchate had the upper hand, since 


85 TNA CO, 733/478/4. 
86 TNA FO, 371/68663A. 
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they could only impose what the Greek hierarchy was prepared to concede.*” Moreover, 
it seems that London’s broader worldwide political considerations before the Second 
World War played a role too. As George W. Rendel noted, to adopt a sympathetic atti- 
tude to the Greek clergy was ‘in the interests of Anglo-Greek relations, which we wished 
to keep as smooth and friendly as possible’,** and seemed to be more beneficial than the 
gains London would have made had it supported the local Arab laity. 


87 TNA CO, 733/335/1, no. 28 (25 Sept. 1937). 
88 TNA CO, 733/335/1. 
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Gregory of Nazianzus and Theodore Prodromos are two of the most influential poets of 
Byzantium, And yet, no study has examined the various intertextual correspondences 
between their poetic works. This article is the first to demonstrate the extensive 
appropriation of Gregory’s work by Prodromos. It is divided into three parts:' the first 
discusses poems composed by Prodromos in praise of Gregory; the second part 
attempts to show which of Gregory’s poems Prodromos read and his technique of 
‘plundering’ words from Gregory’s corpus; the third part concentrates on Prodromos’ 
creative imitation of Nazianzus’ poetry in terms of wording, genre and sentiments, 
which eventually enabled him to craft part of his authorial self-portrait. 


Keywords: Theodore Prodromos; Gregory of Nazianzus; intertextuality; authorship; 
Byzantine poetry 


In the anonymous thirteenth-century rhetorical manual ‘On the Four Parts of the Perfect 
Speech”? Gregory of Nazianzus is cited more frequently than any other author as an 
excellent model for various kinds of prose works (for example, panegyrical speeches 


An early draft of this paper was presented at the conference VI Convegno Internazionale su Poesia Greca 
e Latina in Eta Tardoantica e Medievale Macerata, December 2-5, 2013. I would like to thank Professors 
Kurt Smolak and Roberto Palla for the invitation. I also extend my warm thanks to Panagiotis Agapitos, 
Wolfram Hérandner, Przemyslaw Marciniak, Ingela Nilsson, Stratis Papaioannou, Andreas Rhoby, 
Christos Simelidis, and the anonymous readers for their helpful comments on various drafts of this article. It 
was written as a part of the research project UMO-2013/10/E/HS2/00170 funded by the National Science 
Centre of Poland. 
1 I mainly follow the structure of the recent excellent article of K. Demoen and E. M. van Opstall, ‘One for 
the road: John Geometres, reader and imitator of Gregory Nazianzen’s poems’, in A. Schmidt (ed.), Studia 
Nazianzenica I (Turnhout 2010) 223-48. 
2 In some manuscripts the work is falsely attributed to the twelfth-century intellectual and metropolitan of 
Corinth, Gregory Pardos; for the authorship and a new edition of this work, see W. Hérandner, ‘Pseudo- 
Gregorios Korinthios: Uber die vier Teile der perfekten Rede’, Medioevo Greco 12 (2012) 87-131. 
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and letters).> Meanwhile in the section entitled ‘Which of the wise men should be 
received as a model for each type of speech’ (= Tivac tv copSv mapadnmtéov eig 
mapadetypa excotov eidouc Tov Adywv) the Byzantine authors who wish to compose pre- 
cise speeches, full of rhetorical opulence, should indulge in the study not only of Grego- 
ry’s prose works, but also his poetic work, written in both hexameters and iambs.* As 
to the latter metre, which is treated thoroughly in a separate section of the treatise,’ the 
unidentified rhetorician also notes:° 


"Exes apxétvmov tòv Ilioiðnv, vewtépous Tov KaddrcAty, tov Utwxonpddpopov 
Kai el tig TOLODTOG: êv tois MAAMLOIg TOV OEoAdyov, TOV LoPOKATV, EKTOG TOV 
TONTIKÕV LSLOHATOV ALTO, TÈ ELPPAdéoTEpa TOD ALKOPPOVOG Kati El TL TOLOUTOV. 


Have as a model Pisides, [and] among the younger [poets] Kallikles, 
Ptochoprodromos and similar [poets]; among the older poets the Theologian, 
Sophocles (without his poetic peculiarities), the most expressive passages of 
Lycophron and similar poets. 


From this very interesting passage we can deduce that aspiring rhetoricians of the late Byz- 
antine period should read not only classical poets, like Gregory of Nazianzus, but also later 
ones, like Theodore Prodromos. It is certainly not surprising that both of them are men- 
tioned as model poets. They are two of the most prolific Byzantine poets, with an oeuvre of 
approximately 17,000 verses each.’ And yet, it is not the huge portion of surviving verses 
that secured a distinctive place for these two authors within the realm of Byzantine poetry, 
but rather the novelties they introduced and the influence they had on later poets. Gregory 
is deemed to be the father of Christian poetry and the most skilled self-referential poet. On 
the other hand, Prodromos is considered to be not only the father of what has been termed 
‘begging poetry’, or, to phrase it more aptly, ‘rhetoric of poverty’,® but also the poet laure- 
ate in Komnenian Constantinople of the first half of the twelfth century.” 


3 For instance, Gregory of Nazianzus was used as a model of rhetorical style by Michael Psellos; on this matter 
see S. Papaioannou, Michael Psellos: Rhetoric and Authorship in Byzantium (Cambridge 2013) 51-87. 

4 Ps.-Gregorios, On the Four Parts of the Perfect Speech, 104-105.81-4. 

5 Ps.-Gregorios, On the Four Parts of the Perfect Speech, 106-108. 

6 Ps.-Gregorios, On the Four Parts of the Perfect Speech, 108.162-65. 

7 For Gregory, see Ch. Simelidis, Selected Poems of Gregory of Nazianzus: 1.2.17; 1.1.10, 19, 32: A 
Critical Edition with Introduction and Commentary (Göttingen 2009) 21. For Prodromos I have counted all 
the poems which are grouped under his genuine works in W. Hoérandner, Theodoros Prodromos, 
Historische Gedichte (Vienna 1974) 37-56. 

8 For this issue, see M. Alexiou, “The poverty of écriture and the craft of writing: towards a reappraisal of the 
Prodromic poems’, Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 10 (1986) 1-40; R. Beaton, “The rhetoric of poverty: 
the lives and opinions of Theodore Prodromos’, Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 11 (1987) 1-28; and 
more recently E. Cullhed, “The blind bard and T: authorial personas and Homeric biography in the twelfth 
century’, Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 38 (2014) 49-67, as well as P. A. Agapitos, ‘New genres in the 
twelfth century: the Schedourgia of Theodore Prodromos’, Medioevo Greco 15 (2015) 1-41, at 3. 

9 The medium of verse was also used for various other literary genres. One telling example is his novel 
‘Rodanthe and Dosicles’, written in 4614 verses. 
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The question to be addressed here is to what extent Prodromos, one of the most 
inventive Komnenian poets, read and was inspired by the work of Gregory of Nazian- 
zus, the most influential poet in Byzantium after Homer. Christos Simelidis in an excel- 
lent article has already explored the connection between the two poets,'° but much 
more remains to be said. It is thus the purpose of this paper to examine more thoroughly 
the Prodromic ‘poetics of appropriation’! of Gregory Nazianzus’ output and as such to 
argue that Gregory’s poetry plays an instrumental role in the formation of Prodromos’ 


‘poetics of authorship’.'* 


Prodromic poems devoted to Gregory of Nazianzus 


A large number of Byzantine epigrams written both by renowned and anonymous poets 
were dedicated to Gregory of Nazianzus.'*? Theodore Prodromos constitutes no excep- 
tion to this rule, as a significant number of his verses (that is, 128) are devoted to Greg- 
ory. In particular, Theodore composed a cycle of 14 double tetrastichs in dactylic and 
iambic metre dealing with some of the most well-known episodes of Gregory’s life.'* In 
fact, this cycle can be described as a kind of succinct verse vita. Such a label is quite suit- 
able, especially when we consider that Prodromos, as author of the life of St. Meletios 
the Younger,” was familiar with the writing of hagiographical accounts. As for the 
sources of this verse cycle, Mario D’Ambrosi has pointed out that Prodromos draws his 
inspiration mainly from Gregory’s work (both in prose and verse) as well as from the 
Life by Gregory the Presbyter (6 or 7™ century).!° Moreover, D’Ambrosi’s view has 
recently been supplemented by that of Magnelli, who demonstrates, quite convincingly, 


10 See Ch. Simelidis, ‘Honouring the bridegroom like God: Theodore Prodromos, carm. Hist. 6, 46’, Greek 
Roman and Byzantine Studies 46 (2006) 87-100. 

11 For the term, see P. Marciniak, “The undead in Byzantium. Some notes on the reception of ancient 
literature in twelfth-century Byzantium’, Troianalexandrina 13 (2013) 95-111. For imitation in Byzantine 
literature, see A. Rhoby, E. Schiffer (eds.), Initatio-Aemulatio-Variatio. Akten des internationalen 
wissenschaftlichen Symposions zur byzantinischen Sprache und Literatur (Vienna 2010). 

12 For discussions of the issue of authorship in the middle Byzantine period from various angles, see the 
collection of articles in A. Pizzone (ed.), The Author in Middle Byzantine Literature. Modes, Functions, and 
Identities (Berlin-Boston 2014). 

13 For literature, see Demoen and van Opstall, ‘John Geometres’ 225, note 9. 

14 Tetrastichs on the Life of Gregory of Nazianzus, ed. M. D’Ambrosi, I Tetrastici Giambici ed Esametrici 
Sugli Episodi Principali Della Vita di Gregorio Nazianzeno. Introduzione, edizione critica, traduzione e 
commento (Rome 2008). 

15 Ed. V. Vasil’evskij, ‘NikoAcov éntoxdrov Meðóvng kai Oeod@pov Tod Ipoðpópov Pior MeAetiov tod Néov’, 
Pravoslavnyi Palestinskij Sbornik 17 (1886) 40-69. For this work, see C. Messis, ‘Deux versions de la meme 
“verité”: Les deux Vies d’hosios Meletios au XII siècle’, in P. Odorico, P. Agapitos (eds), Les Vies des saints a 
Byzance. Genre littéraire ou biographie historique? Actes du Ile colloque international philologique 
“Hermeneia”, Paris, 6-7-8 juin 2002 organisé par l’ E.H.E.S.S. et Université de Chypre sous la direction de 
Paolo Odorico et Panagiotis A. Agapitos (Paris 2004) 303-45. 

16 D’Ambrosi, Teodoro Prodromo, 36-55. 
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that the order of episodes from Gregory’s life in the tetrastichs reflects the order of Greg- 
ory’s self-referential epigram no. 79 from the eighth book of the Palatine Anthology.'” 

In contrast to the tetrastichs on Gregory of Nazianzus, another Prodromic epigram 
with the title “Verses of appeal to Gregory the Theologian’ (Ipoop~wvntiptiot eig tov 
@eoAdyov Tpnyópıov) has largely been overlooked by modern scholars." In this poem, 
which consists of 12 elegiac couplets, Prodromos does not present a particularly new 
image of Gregory, since he opted for some rather conventional motifs in order to 
enhance the rhetorical effect of his encomium (the praising of Gregory’s boundless wis- 
dom, his constant struggles against heresies, his supreme theological knowledge and so 
forth). However, some of these stock motifs are invested with an original rhetorical 
nuance. For example, Prodromos, like most Byzantine poets, makes special mention of 
the unceasing struggles of Gregory against various heresies: "° 


Xplotiavav Adayeos yaipe npópe, MiotLos Eppa, 
vUNnXESG Tpiidoc Xtévtop UmEppeEevéeos, 
TH’ OAOOV paving Adivawv aipEecLawv, 
nipa LaBedArco, riya Maxedoviou, 
15 rpa tpn—Wéov OAOd~PovoOs avdpdc Apeiov: 


Hail supreme lot of the Christians, stay of the faith, | vociferous Stentor of the 
omnipotent Holy Trinity, | destructive bane to the madness of vehement 
heresies, | curse of Sabellianism, blight to Macedonianism, | [15] bane to Arius 
of cursed mind who severed God from God. 


Here, Prodromos likens Gregory to Stentor, the Greek hero of the Iliad known in partic- 
ular for his loud voice (cf. I/.5.785-786). To my knowledge, nowhere else is Gregory 
called Stentor. In drawing such a synkrisis, Theodore apparently seeks to demonstrate 
how strongly Gregory defended the Trinitarian doctrine. Another interesting aspect of 
the poem is that Prodromos is inspired by the phraseology of Gregory’s prose works for 
his praise. For instance, when Gregory is called pytpoobvns Kbdoc dé mUpPdc pévog 
(glory of eloquence and potency of the [Attic] fire), Prodromos is clearly keeping in 
mind Greg.Naz., Or. 43.23: Tic pév pntopikÌv tooobvtos, tiv mUpdc pévoc mvéovoav. A 


17 See E. Magnelli, ‘Prodromea (con una nota su Gregorio di Nazianzo)’, Medioevo Greco 10 (2010) 110 
-44, esp. 123-29. 

18 The editio princeps of the poem is included in H. Guntius, Cyri Theodori Prodromi epigrammata ut 
uetustissima, ita pijssima, quibus omnia utriusq(ue) testamenti capita felicissime comprehenduntur: cum alijs 
nonnullis, quae Index uersa pagella singillatim explicat (Basel 1536), à 5™. For this particular interesting edition, 
which is based on a now lost manuscript, see P. §. Năsturel, ‘Prodromica’, Butavrivé: 13* (1985) 761-70. 
Thereupon, the poem was reprinted in PG 133, 1225 and was edited again in I. Sajdak, Historia critica 
scholiastarum et commentatorum Gregorii Nazianzeni (Krakow 1914) 258-59 (from the manuscript Parisinus 
Gr. 554). For a new critical edition of the poem, see Verses of Appeal to Gregory the Theologian, N. Zagklas, 
Theodore Prodromos: The Neglected Poems and Epigrams (diss. Vienna 2014) 187. 

19 Prodromos, Verses of Appeal to Gregory the Theologian, 187.11-5. 

20 Prodromos, Verses of Appeal to Gregory the Theologian, 187.3. 
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second, even more telling example, where Prodromos is using words from Grelgory’s 
oration no. 43 can be found toward the end of the poem:7' 


tiv 8’, dote péAtooa, KaAdv péAt KeAAUTES de, 
oovc TE Adyous EtEpouG, Kai TO “EpeAAev Apa”. 


you, like a bee, bequeathed to us so much good honey, | your other orations, 
and the “épeAAev &po’ 


Prodromos is using the opening words of the funeral oration for Basil the Great. In 
doing so, he succeeds in showing that Gregory, apart from the other brilliant orations, 
has also granted us the funeral oration for Basil.” 

But neither does Prodromos fail to draw from Gregory’s poems for his encomium. 
For example, in verses 8-11 Gregory is depicted as the bridegroom of the personified 
Chastity, which mingles together with the Trinity, the incorporeal intellects, and the 
unalloyed souls of men (and, accordingly, Gregory). We come across a similar imag- 
ery - not for Chastity but for God - in Gregory’s poem II.1.24 [515] 4-10 under the title 
Evyapiotrptov.-* Furthermore, it is worth noting that Gregory is even praised for his 


21 Prodromos, Verses of Appeal to Gregory the Theologian, 187.23-4. 

22 The use of this word combination for Gregory’s oration is a very common practice in Byzantine 
literature. For example, one of the theological works by Psellos is entitled: Ex tod “EpeAAev &pa’, cis tò ‘Kai 
ei TO névta év n&or KeioOa’ (ed. P. Gautier, Michael Psellus Theologica, vol. I (Leipzig 1989) 239-42); 
Moreover, a twelfth-century anonymous poem, which served as a metrical preface to the recitation of 
Gregory’s Oration, bears the title: Eni &évayv@oet tod "EpedAev &pa. For the poem, see G. Tserevelakes, Erté 
avéxdota PuCavtiwe emrypeppata ad tov koðikæ Marcianus Graecus 524’, Bufavrivdg Adpog 17-18 (2009- 
2010) 265-92, at 280. A last parallel can be found in Ps.-Gregorios, On the Four Parts of the Perfect 
Speech, 102.7-8: "EpedAev &pa moAAKs Hiv broBéceIg TAV Adywv Kel TpOTIBEic 6 pEyas BaoiAetoc. This 
Gregorian oration was canonical in the ecclesiastical milieu; see Papaioannou, Michael Psellos 41, at note 
40. It is worth mentioning that this oration also entered the Byzantine classroom, since a surviving schedos 
is a paraphrase of a passage of this oration; see I. Vassis, Tov véwv Poñóyov Hodaiopata. H ovAdoyrh 
oxedov tov kóðika Vaticanus Palatinus gr. 92’, EAAnvixé 52 (2002) 37-68, at 57 (no. 149). 

23 Prodromos, Verses of Appeal to Gregory the Theologian, 187.9-11. 

24 The resemblance of the wording in the two passages is very striking: 


(Prodromos, Verses of Appeal to Gregory the Theologian, 187.9-11) 
Ñ Tpd pèv év Tpiadt kat T’ XÓA voots, 
Kai kaðapor tpitov poyaïs Exipiyvutart avdpov, 
oóv de yéynOe mAEOV &pprénrovoa héxoc. 


(Gregory of Nazianzus, Poems, ed. PG 37, II.1.24 [515] 4-10) 
Xov Opdvov cp~pléerovow Kr pator buvytrpes [...] 
IIlvetpata beoneciwv avdpav, Yoyai te Skalov, 

Tl&vtec opnyepéec, Kai oòv Opdvov GppLlemovteEc, 
Tn8o0otvn te, póßo te Sinvexés Keidovor 
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poetic skills, not once but twice within the poem under consideration. First, in v. 4 he is 
called strong ‘breathing boast of the strong epic poetry’ (xvetovta Kpatepis evxoc 
emoypapinc); and secondly, in v. 18 ‘vivid image of epic poetry and prose writing’ (Gwov 
ayoap’ énéwov kai te Aoyoypaging). Unless the use of words énoypagia and éoc implies 
a general term for Gregory’s poetry as a whole, it could conceal a particular preference 
for the Gregorian hexameters on the part of Prodromos.”° The second thing to be noted 
is that Prodromos claims rather explicitly that Gregory’s poetry ‘is still breathing’, 
suggesting that his poems were read and used widely at the time.” 

But what was the original function of this neglected poem for Gregory? First of all, 
it should be mentioned that it belongs to a cycle of epigrams dedicated to the saints 
Paul, Basil of Caesarea, John Chrysostom, Gregory of Nyssa, and Nicholas. All six epi- 
grams were meant to be used together, while on the basis of a verse in the poem on St. 
Paul (pvameo Gevdmpov Ac&tpidoc evoeBéoc=Remember Theodore, [your] devout ser- 
vant)” we can safely assume that they are associated with depictions of the saints in the 
church that was attached to the Orphanotropheion of Saint Paul. This was the place in 
which Prodromos spent part of his life as a school teacher and probably resident at the 
hospice.** Thus, Prodromos is not only the author of this poem, but also the donor. 
This further enhances the significance of the poem on Gregory as well as Prodromos’ 
flattering words for Gregory’s poetic skills, as they are probably not the result of a com- 
mission. What is more, the structure of this poem is based on the Gregorian poem 
‘Exhortation against the devil and invocation of Christ’; both are personal prayers 


25 For the use of the word én as a designation of Gregory’s hexametric poetry in Byzantium, see A. Rhoby, 
‘Labeling poetry in the Middle and Late Byzantine period’, Byzantion 85 (2015) 259-83, esp. 265-67. 

26 Even for educational purposes which are quite often a neglected aspect of the afterlife of the Gregorian 
poetic corpus; on this matter see Simelidis, Gregory of Nazianzus 75-79. On the other hand, Kristoffel 
Demoen in his recent review of Simelidis’ book Selected Poems of Gregory of Nazianzus notes: ‘In chapter 
2.2, he [Simelidis] argues that Gregory’s poems were used in Byzantine schools, a claim that will not be 
generally accepted, even if Simelidis has a point when he refers to the exegetical corpus on the poetry: two 
commentaries, four lexica and anonymous prose paraphrases of many poems - material “always needed in 
the classroom” (p. 76)’ [see his review in Gnomon 85 (2013) 310-314, esp. 312-313]. However, I am 
inclined to agree with Simelidis, at least for the Komnenian period. As has been correctly observed, a still 
unedited anonymous schedos that is a paraphrase of Gregory’s poem entitled ‘Exhortation against the devil 
and invocation of Christ’ (&xotponr tod novnpod Kai tod Xpiotod énixAnotc, ed. PG 37, 2, 1, 55 [1399 
-1401]) is transmitted in the manuscript Vat. Pal. Gr. 92. Schedography is indeed a safe criterion to pin 
down authors and texts used in the Byzantine classroom during the twelfth century. For example, in the 
same manuscript, which is a valuable witness to twelfth-century schedography, in addition to paraphrases of 
Gregory of Nazianzus’ poem and orations, we come across paraphrases of excerpts from works of Aelianos, 
Euripides, Homer, Libanios, Lucian, and Achilleus Tatios; cf. Vassis, Tov véwv ®iAoAdywv Todaiopata’ 
45-63. 

27 Prodromos, Verses of Appeal to Paul the Great Apostle, 181.22. 

28 Fora more detailed discussion of this issue, see Zagklas, Theodore Prodromos 215-220. 
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penned in twelve elegiac couplets. Last but not least, it must be noted that the epigram 
switched context? in the early Palaiologan period, as it was added by a fifteenth-cen- 
tury scribe to the first folio of the thirteenth-century manuscript Parisinus gr. 554, 
which, in fact, is a rich collection of works by Gregory of Nazianzus. Thus, it was reused 
as a laudatory book-epigram’? for the work collection of Gregory. 


Theodore reads Gregory and steals his words 


Many Byzantine authors appropriated ancient Greek and early Christian literary pro- 
duction by borrowing words, phrases, and entire quotations from works of celebrated 
authors;*' interestingly, in the twelfth century this practice is explicitly debated in vari- 
ous works of well-known literati. For example, the twelfth-century maistor ton rhetoron 
Nikolaos Kataphloron, in the preface to his encomium for the megadoux, accuses his 
contemporary fellow rhetoricians of stealing words from prominent ancient models,*” 
or, as has recently been argued, he rather criticizes the ‘mindless use’ of citations and 
words.” In sharp contrast to Kataphloron’s account, Theodore Prodromos, in his com- 
mentary on the Christmas canon of Cosmas Melodos, which opens with a lexical bor- 
rowing from Gregory’s oration no. 38, claims:** 


29 For this practice, see F. Bernard, Writing and Reading Byzantine Secular Poetry 1025-1081 (Oxford 
2014) 117-24; cf. also A. Rhoby, ‘On the inscriptional versions of the epigrams of Christophoros 
Mitylenaios’, in F. Bernard, K. Demoen (eds.), Poetry and its Contexts in Eleventh-Century Byzantium 
(Farnham - Burlington, VT 2012) 147-54. 

30 For the term and the various kinds of book epigrams, see K. Bentein, K. Demoen, ‘The reader in eleventh- 
century book epigrams’, in F. Bernard, K. Demoen (eds.), Poetry and its Contexts in Eleventh-century 
Byzantium, 69-88. 

31 It goes without saying that Byzantine literature operates within the modern literary concept of 
intertextuality which is part of transtextuality; for this term and its application to Byzantine texts, see I. 
Nilsson, “The same story, but another. A reappraisal of literary imitation in Byzantium’, in A. Rhoby, E. 
Schiffer (eds.), Imitatio-Aemulatio-Variatio, 195-208 (with older bibliography). 

32 See M. Loukaki, ‘TupBwpbyor kor oxvAevtéc vexpov: Or and erg tov Nikoàágov KataprA@pov yia tH 
PNTOPLKT] kær TOUS pýtopes OTHV KwvotavtwovmoAn tov 120v aiava’, LUpperkta 14 (2001) 143-66, esp. 154; 
It seems to be a general twelfth-century tendency, since John Tzetzes and Eustathios of Thessalonike also 
mention this practice; see E. Cullhed, Eustathios of Thessalonike, Parekbolai on Homer’s Odyssey 1-2, 
Proekdosis (diss. Uppsala 2014) 45-6. 

33 Marciniak, ‘The undead in Byzantium’ 108. On the phenomenon of cutting and pasting in Byzantine 
literature, see also M. Griinbart, ‘Zusammenstellen vs. Zusammenstehlen. Zum Traditionsverstadnis in der 
byzantinischen Kultur’, in A. Rhoby, E. Schiffer (eds.), Imitatio-Aemulatio-Variatio, 129-36. 

34 Ed. H. M. Stevenson, Theodori Prodromi commentarios in carmina sacra melodorum Cosmae 
Hierosolymitani et Ioannis Damasceni (Rome 1888) 33.23-32; transl. in Simelidis, “Honouring the 
bridegroom like God’, 100. 
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mO0ev dé GAAOVEV Tos ELPpOVOdVTAs &ptov CHINTEOV, ypeias kaobong, Ñ Mapa 
aptorpatov AaPeiv; dev è oivov  map& oivonmdov móðev Sé ypvooðv 7 
apyvupobv yapaypa  SnAovoTL mapa &pyvpapoiPoð: aKoAOLOwS Sr TovTOIG, 
móðev Kai Aóyovc XOpEvTLKOLS kai MAVNYUPLOTIKODG CnTNTEOV TOUS yopeúev t) 
Tavynyupicew eQEAovtoc, Mapa tov yopevtov Kai Tob MAaVvNHyUpPLOTOD, ToD èv 
Beodoyia peyaAov nut Tpryopiov, tod pt) póvov tàs eias Kai ÖEOTOTIKÈG 
EOPTAG tolg oikEiolg EyKOOpNOapPEVOV AdyoIg Kai byvotc, HAAG Kai GAAOtC 
QVvEVTOG TH Ekeivov ovAaywyeio8at pýpata Kai vorpata, ovàiav Tavtnv 
HAKAPLOTHV Kai GELOPALLAOTOV, kal Ñv ó KAENTWV OLY OTUs aidecOToETaL, 
CAA TOLVAVTLOV rav kal EYKAAAMTIGONSETAL, 


Where else should the sensible people ask for bread, when there is need, other 
than from the baker? Where for wine, other than from the wine-merchant? 
Where for gold or silver struck coins other than from the money-changer? In 
accordance with’? these examples, where should those who want to dance or 
celebrate ask for dancing and festive words, other than the dancer and the 
panegyrist? I mean Gregory, great in theology, who did not only adorn the 
holy and dominical festivals with his own words and hymns, but also allowed 
others to plunder his words and ideas - a pillage worthy of blessing and 
admiration; the thief should not at all feel ashamed, but the complete opposite, 
he should take pride in his action. 


Thus, Prodromos implicitly urges the Byzantine authors to steal words without feeling 
guilt or shame. It is impossible to say whether Prodromos’ words constitute a reply to 
Kataphloron’s passage and view. In either case, more important for our purposes is that 
Prodromos subtly discloses that he himself quite proudly plunders the work of Gregory. 
When we read Prodromos’ poetic works, we immediately notice that words, phrases, or 
in some cases entire verses are picked up from Gregory’s poetic work. The large number 
of lexical loans even allows us to determine which poems by Gregory Prodromos 
read.°° In particular, Prodromos seems to be well acquainted with at least six self-refer- 
ential poems of Gregory’s: Carm. II, 1, 1: Tepi tõv kað’ éxvtov (11 loci); Carm. II, 1, 
45: Optivoc nepi TOV ts abtOD yvyjs maBdv (4 loci); Carm. II, 1, 19: DxetAtaoticdv 
bnép TOV abtobd maBdv (3 loci); Carm. II, 1, 51: Opnvytixdv brép tig abtod Yvyñs (3 
loci); Carm. II, 1, 11: De Vita Sua (4 loci); Carm. II, 1, 12: Eis éavtov kai nepi émioKdn@v 


35 Simelidis’ translation reads ‘following on from’. 

36 Following the paradigm of Demoen and van Opstall, ‘John Geometres’ 23, I have included the poems 
displaying at least three loci. I have examined the editions of the following works of Prodromos: the 
historical poems, the tetrastichs on the Old and New Testaments, the tetrastichs on Gregory of Nazianzus, 
and the ‘neglected poems’. In the case of the edition of the tetrastichs on the Old and New Testaments, 
Papagiannis has spotted more than 100 intertextual relations, although in some cases they are not direct 
borrowings. 
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(5 loci). The Arcana poems were also well known to Prodromos, who cites them 
approximately twelve times.*’ Additionally, he was quite familiar with some poems 
dealing with the subject of chastity (Carm. I, 2, 1 and I, 2, 2), three out of the seven poe- 
mata quae spectant ad alios [Carm. Il, 2, 1: (3 loci); Carm. II, 2, 3: pòs BitaAtavov 
rapa tov viðv (4 loci); Carm. II, 2, 4: (3 loci)] various other Gregorian poems: Carm. 
II, 1, 51: Anotpont tod Hovnpod, cai tod Xptotod éxixAnotc (3 loci), Carm. Il, 1, 13: Eis 
émiokomouc (9 loci); Carm. II, 1, 13: XyetAiaotixdv brép tõv avtod maBev (3 loci), 
Carm. I, 2, 10: Tlepi &pettis (5 loci); and of course his epigrams constituting Book 8 of 
the Palatine Anthology (some 25 loci). 

The abundant number of quotations from Gregory’s poetic work demonstrates that 
Prodromos’ constant complaints about the lack of books and his endless loathing of the 
uneducated but wealthy artisans who possess large collections of books, expressed in an 
explicit manner in various works,’ should not be taken entirely literally. It is clear that 
Theodore read an enormous portion of Gregorian poetry and had direct access to a col- 
lection of his poems.*” Indeed, Prodromos’ keen affection for Gregory’s verses led him, 
in at least one instance, to an incorrect use of Gregory’s phraseology. Prodromos incor- 
rectly uses the Gregorian phrase ‘Oedv oi y’ èpéðovoıv’ in the sixth historical poem cele- 
brating the triumphal entry of John II Komnenos into Kastamon.*° However, apart 
from this fault, Prodromos managed, as we will see in the last section of this paper, to 
exploit to the utmost Gregory’s poetic work in terms of wording and content. 


Appropriation in the service of self-representation 


In the passage mentioned above from his commentary on the Christmas Canon of Kos- 
mas Melodos, Prodromos claims that authors should steal not only Gregory’s words 
but also his ‘ideas’. This conscious statement, which strongly suggests that Prodromos 
was inspired by Gregory’s poetic corpus in terms of form, subject-matter, and genre, is 
corroborated by a closer look at his poetic corpus. To begin with, among his many 


37 D. A. Sykes, C. Moreschini, St Gregory of Nazianuz, Poemeta Arcana (Oxford 1997) 23 (with English 
translation). 

38 Cf. Prodromos, Verses of Complaint Against Providence, 100: &AA& npoapraCovor kai tà PiBAia. The 
same idea is expressed in two prose works by Prodromos. First, an encomium on the patriarch John IX 
Agapetos (1131-1134); ed. K. A. Manaphis, ‘Oco5apov tod Ipoðpópov Adyos eig tov matpipxnv 
Kovotavtiwovnddews Iwáévvynv © tov Ayanntov’, Exetnpig Eraipeiac Bulavivayv Xnovddv 41 (1974) 223-42, 
esp. 240 (lines 312-317). Secondly, Theodore is extremely scornful of a rustic man who possesses a book of 
Plato in the satirical work “The Plato-lover, or the tanner’; ed. T. Migliorini, Gli scritti satirici in greco 
letterario di Teodoro Prodromo: introduzione, edizione, traduzione, commento (diss. Pisa 2010), 71.124 
-32; for some brief notes on these passages, see P. Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel I Komnenos, 1143- 
1180 (Cambridge 1993) 323 and 333. 

39 Among the friends of Prodromos, there was also a certain monk, Ioannikios, who was a grammarian and 
a very active scribe of the time. Hence, it is natural to assume that Prodromos had access to Ioannikios 
scriptorium. For literature on Ioannikios as a scribe, see Papaioannou, Michael Psellos, 257-58. 

40 As correctly demonstrated in Simelidis, ‘Honouring the Bridegroom’, 87-100. 
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funerary epigrams for John IJ Komnenos and other high-ranking officials, there is one 
for the tomb of a monk named Athanasios.*! This particular epigram differs from the 
rest in the sense that the passer-by is not invited to stop and honour the memory of the 
deceased, but to abstain from violating the tomb.** Although no direct verbal loans 
from Gregory’s epigrams can be found, the latter is considered the most prolific poet 
when it comes to epigrams against tomb desecrators. Book 8 of the Palatine Anthology, 
which was well known to Prodromos,** includes approximately 100 epigrams on this 
subject-matter.** On the other hand, Prodromos is the only renowned poet after Greg- 
ory whose work includes a poem on tupPwpbyou. It would not, then, be a far-fetched 
hypothesis to claim that Prodromos set his pen to write this epigram after having con- 
sulted some epigrams from the Palatine Anthology; not to mention that it would not be 
the first time that Prodromos was inspired by the themes of Gregory’s poetic corpus. 
Among his numerous epigrams, there are a couple of short epigrams under the title Nov- 
Betikoi Kata POovobvtwv.* These two poems bear overt resemblance to three poems 
from Gregory’s corpus ‘TIpdc tobs pSovodvtac’ (Carm. I.1. 8 and 9 [1025-1026] as 
well as 18 [1270]). The motif of Envy constitutes the theme of both groups of poems. *° 
The fact that Prodromos’ epigrams consist of 12 verses, just like Gregory’s, cannot be a 
coincidence. Prodromos does not borrow any words from Gregory; hence, this appears 
to be a very subtle imitation. 

A very interesting group of poems from Gregory’s output are the seven so-called 
poemata quae spectant ad alios, directed at either real or fictitious addressees.*” 
Undoubtedly, the poems directed to a real addressee functioned as genuine letters. Turn- 
ing to Prodromos, a modern scholar well acquainted with his work might pose the 


41 See Prodromos, Historical Poems, no. 58. 
42 Cf. Prodromos, Historical Poems, no. 58.15-7: 

Lr] Wade pnd’ Sputte pnd’ &voryé pe, 

ths 8 KoeBots Exot vexpopaxiac 

Gpeig KHPUPTOV TÅV KOvLV TOD KEIpEvOD. 
43 As mentioned above, Prodromos alludes no less than 25 times to Gregory’s epigrams. 
44 See L. Floridi, ‘The epigrams of Gregory of Nazianzus against tomb desecrators and their epigraphic 
background’, Mnemosyne 66 (2013) 55-81. 
45 W. Hérandner, ‘Visuelle Poesie in Byzanz: Versuch einer Bestandaufnahme’, Jahrbuch der 
Osterreichischen Byzantinistik 40 (1990) 1-43, at 30-37. 
46 For Pthonos in Byzantine literature, see M. Hinterberger, Phthonos: MiBgunst, Neid und Eifersucht in 
der byzantinischen Literatur (Wiesbaden 2013). However, no mention of Nazianzus’ poems is to be found 
in Hinterberger’s excellent study; as a consequence, no relationship between the Gregorian and Prodromic 
poems has been established. 
47 For a discussion of this group of poems, see K. Demoen, ‘Gifts of friendship that will remain for ever. 
Personae, addressed characters and intended audience of Gregory Nazianzen’s epistolary poems’, Jahrbuch 
der Osterreichischen Byzantinistik 47 (1997) 1-11; cf. also Demoen, ‘I am a skilled poet’, ‘Persuasion and 
demonstration in Gregory Nazianzen’s Ad Vitalianum’, in E. Amato (in collaboration with A. Roduit and 
M. Steinriick) (eds.), Approches de la Troisiéme Sophistique, Hommages a Jacques Schamp (Brussels 2006) 
431-40; for the verse letter II, 2, 3 Ad Vitalianum, see more recently E. Brodiianska, ‘Verse letter from 
Gregory of Nazianzus to Vitalianus’, TapexBodai 2 (2012) 110-27. 
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following question: why did he compose such a limited number of letters (only 28)?*® 
Would not an aspiring intellectual such as Prodromos, whose prime purpose was to 
ascend the social ladder of the Komnenian bureaucracy, be supposed to produce a larger 
number of letters? This discrepancy could easily be explained by assuming a gap in the 
manuscript tradition. However, since Prodromos is one of the most well-known authors 
and his works are preserved in hundreds of manuscripts, this hardly seems likely. A 
much more plausible explanation is that some of his poems acquire the function of a let- 
ter. At least nine poems could have been sent as letters to various members of the Kom- 
nenian family, various high-ranking officers of the Komnenian bureaucracy, and even a 
certain monk and teacher named Ioannikios.*” Indeed, it is worth noting that one of 
these poems has the title Eis &vOpaka emtotoAr mpd TOV KaviKAEiov, constituting a plea 
directed at the epi tou kanikleiou, asking him to help the poet in his illness.°° 

Going back to Gregory’s work, and especially to the poem IIpdc EAArviov mepi tõv 
povayæv mpotpertikov, which - as shown above - Prodromos was well acquainted 
with, Gregory asks Hellenius, a Christian Armenian belonging to his circle, to exempt 
the monks of Diocaesarea from taxation. Moreover, Gregory concludes his poem by 
saying that his work is ‘a gift of friendship that will remain forever’.°' This poem antici- 
pates, to a certain degree, the rhetoric of ‘words in exchange for things’, as Floris Ber- 


52 


nard has put it, to be found from the eleventh century onwards in poets like 


Christopher Mitylenaios and Michael Psellos, but actually reaching its peak in the Kom- 
nenian era in the works of Theodore Prodromos. 

It is beyond any doubt that the ‘rhetoric of poverty’ had social origins, since in the 
Komnenian period there seems to be an abundance of literati and a scarcity of posts, 


48 For Prodromos’ letters, see M. D. J. Op De Coul, Théodore Prodrome. Lettres et Discours. Édition, 
Traduction, Commentaire, vols. I-II (diss., Paris 2007); cf. idem, ‘Deux inédits à l’ombre de Prodrome.’ 
Jahrbuch der Osterreichischen Byzantinistik 56 (2006) 177-192 and idem, ‘The letters of Theodore 
Prodromus and some other 12th century letter collections’, Medioevo Greco 9 (2009) 231-39; for 
Prodromos’ network, see M. Griinbart, ‘Tis love that has warm’d us: Reconstructing networks in 12"- 
century Byzantium’, Revue Belge de Philologie et d’Histoire 83/2 (2005) 301-13. 
49 See Prodromos, Historical Poems, nos. 38, 46, 56, 59, 62, 68, 69, 71, and 72. 
50 An identification with Theodore Styppeiotes who is the addressee of a number of Prodromic works is likely, 
although Hérandner has argued against this probability; see Hérandner, Historische Gedichte, 523-24. 
51 Gregory of Nazianzus, Poems, Il, 1 [1476-1477], 357-359: 

Todt6 cor Hpetépy Eeivijiov, © mavapiote, 

Tléprtet opnAccin, 6 ypóvos où Sapcoet, 

Ebyoc Appeving, EAAte... 

Transl. in Demoen, ‘Gifts of friendship that will remain forever’ 4. 
52 F. Bernard, ‘Gifts of words: The discourse of gift-giving in eleventh-century Byzantine poetry’, in F. 
Bernard, K. Demoen (eds.), Poetry and its Contexts in Eleventh-Century Byzantium 37-51; cf. idem, 
Byzantine Secular Poetry, 323-30. 
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both bureaucratic and ecclesiastical.” However, this does not mean that it was not 
turned into a literary topos at some point, * nor that the poets did not seek to find 
appropriate older models and means to express such woes. Recently, it has been argued 
that the image of Homer as a beggar is one of the models extensively used from Prodro- 
mos’ literary arsenal.°’ Gregory’s epistolary poems could also be part of this literary 
appropriation. In support of this we may note that Prodromos, toward the end of his lit- 
tle-known prose work ‘On those who blaspheme against Providence on account of pov- 
erty’ (H 151), another piece expressing the futility of letters, clearly claims that poverty 
is fitting for philosophers:°° 


‘Hpac Sé, ei èv ody oldv té got POcODodvtTas TAOUTEIV, ča petà TOV PiBA@V 
Tewav: ei Ò’ Eyywpet, Kai TO OVVALLPOTEPOV OOV &v ein TO Epyov. IIpdc ye pv tàs 
voooug Kai tas byeiag? kai TV GAAHV m&oav petaPodr éxkeipeO& cov TH 
TpOpNVeig, MavtTWS AvolTEAmSG xXpNoopévn, öns apa Kai ypron. “Ev 
TOUTO, * MAOUTOINHEV Te Kai DyLaivopEV, ÈTLOTÉTIV oe TOD MATOS PPoOVvEiV Kai 
héyelv Kai oikovópov COM. 


But if it is impossible to practice philosophy and be rich, let me starve with my 
books; but please, if possible, let both (destinies) be in your remit. We are 
exposed both to diseases and health, and likewise to all other changes (for the 
worse and the better), according to your providence, which, whatever it 
provides, surely provides it for our own good. If nothing else, may I be rich 
and healthy in this respect: that I consider and call you commander of all and 
wise administrator. 


Similarly, in a couple of poems ‘on philosophical poverty’ Gregory maintains that wis- 
dom and self-control are associated with poverty:°” 


Eic meviav piAdoo@ov 
Xaipetc, TPVPÕV, od TH Vdow, eit’ ebmopeic; 
"Exes kakòv pév, Pappakov dé TÄS vOoov. 
Aog mévys pév, Eykpatis dé: TpLlopaKap 
“Oc obte Õervév, obTE PÉppakov ExEL. 


53 A. P. Kazhdan, A. Wharton Epstein, Change in Byzantine Culture in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries 
(Berkeley - Los Angeles 1985) 130-33 and 220-30. 

54 E. C. Bourbouhakis, “Political” personae: the poem from prison of Michael Glykas: Byzantine literature 
between fact and fiction’, Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 31 (2007) 53-75; cf. also Zagklas, 
Theodore Prodromos, 295-97. 

55 Cf. Cullhed, ‘The blind bard’ 50-8. 

56 Prodromos, On those who blaspheme against providence on account of poverty, ed. PG 133, 1301 
-1302. 

57 Both the edition and Vaticanus gr. 305 read IIpóg ye pův tàs vooous Kai tàs vooous Kai tàs byeiac. 

58 Both the edition and Vaticanus gr. 305 read “Ev toto. 

59 Gregory of Nazianzus, Poems, I, 2, 35 and 36 [965-966]. 
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5 Tov mAovolov HEV, TOV TABAV dé Tooova, 
TOTE TPOTILA TOD TEvNTOSG Kai cogod, 
“Otav tov ioxbovta mapanAnéeia 
Tod pì voootvtoc, Ko8_eveotépou dé ye. 


Tlepi TÄS avbtiic 
"EOTW TIG VOOEPOG XAAETAG, Kal TOAAG TOpiCwv 
Páppaka tois taBeotv: QAAOG byELvOTATOG, 
PAPLAKOV OLSEV EXWV: TOTEPOV TOUTWV PaKapiCeEtc; 
Tov p’ evextodvta (oi8’ Sti Kai yàp äras). 
5 Ov’Tw TOV xprGovT’ OALywv, Kav OPOSpa TEVNTOL, 
IIpdc tod tAOvTObVTOS yp aor Kai MABEOL. 


On philosophical poverty 
You enjoy reveling in the disease, and then you prosper? | You have an evil, but 
[also] a remedy against the disease. | Someone else is poor, but self-contained; 
thrice blest | that one who has neither evil nor remedy. | [5] I will prefer a rich 
fellow who is ruled by his passions, to a poor and wise man, | only when (I 
start preferring) someone who is powerful but raving mad | to a person in 
good health but weaker. 


On the same 
One may be seriously ill, and for this reason he procures many | remedies for 
his sufferings; someone else may be very healthy, | but has no remedy; which 
one of these two do you call happy? | For I know that everyone [prefers] that 
one who is in good condition in the body. | [5] So [I prefer] the one who is in 
need of a few things, even if he is very poor, | [compared to someone] who is 
rich in both money and sufferings. 


It would not be an exaggeration to claim that the ideas about the link between poverty, 
disease and wisdom expressed in Prodromos’ prose work and other twelfth-century 
works go back to Gregory’s poems. 

As mentioned at the beginning of this article, Gregory is an unsurpassed virtuoso 
when it comes to self-referential poetry; his poetic work includes numerous poems enti- 
tled Hepi t&v kað’ éavtov, eis tv ExvtodD Woy or Mpdc Tov éavtoð Ovpdv. Many poets 
throughout the Byzantine era imitated Gregory’s self-referential poems; for example, 
George Pisides, John Geometres and Theodore Metochites.°° Many poems by Prodro- 
mos are invested with an overt autobiographical tone, while two of them are entitled Eic 
THY COPWTATHY TOPPLPOYEVVNTOV Kal karoépioav KLpaV Away TIv AovKaLvay, TEPL TOV 


60 See M. Hinterberger, Autobiographische Traditionen in Byzanz (Vienna 1999) 71-4; cf. also Demoen 
and van Opstall, ‘John Geometres’ 236. For extensive use of Gregory of Nazianzus’ work by Metochites see 
I. Polemis, Theodori Metochitae Carmina (Turnhout 2015) xlix-liii. 
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éavtov and ‘Ti oeBactoKxpatopion mepi é[rvtov].°' They address two of the most dis- 
tinguished literary female figures of the Komnenian era, Anna Komnene and Irene the 
sevastokratorissa.°” In both cases, we should emphasize that the self-referential elements 
are adjusted to the needs of Prodromos. In the former poem, the poet speaks about edu- 
cation, his father’s advice not to become an artisan but a man of letters, and of course 
his current desperate situation. The latter poem, on the other hand, focuses on the poet’s 
illness. It is worth mentioning that the two poems are fusing forms and features first 
used by Gregory: they are epistolary poems with a very strong autobiographical mode; 
accordingly, they establish a strong architextual and paratextual - given that the titles 
have been composed by Prodromos himself - link between Prodromos and Gregory’s 
works. 

A further paratextual link between Gregory and Theodore can be established on 
account of the Prodromic poem no. 143 XyetAtaotikoi eig tHv IHpóvoiav (‘Verses of 
Complaint against Providence’), as the title appears to be a combination of Gregory’s 
poems Lxethiaoticov rèp tOv abtod nabõv and Nepi Mpovoiac (‘On Providence’).°* In 
this poem, Prodromos complains to Providence about the inequality in terms of wealth 
between uneducated artisans and educated men. In vv. 45-50 Prodromos criticizes the 
Epicureans for being opponents of the existence of Providence par excellence. It is 
noticeable that similar reproaches against the Epicureans are to be found in Gregory’s 
poem on Providence. Most probably, Prodromos was inspired by Gregory’s poem for 
the rebuttal of the theory that the Universe was self-generated and automatic, because 
the examples he makes use of are very similar to those of the latter: 


Tic õè Sdpov mot’ dmwsev, Ov où yépes eEeTEAEooay; 

Tic vadv, 1] Ooòv appa; Tic comida Kal TpLYPdAELav; 

Out’ Gv tóocov ëpervev Eri YpOvov, EltEp Cvapyxoc, 
` POE 1 2 7 ” 64 

Kai xopoc av An~Eetev &vnyepóvevtos ëporye 


el yàp pla vats, inmoc eis pOopav réðor 
Xopic yaAwov kai kvPepvýtov diya, 
Kal trv pèv eiodeEatto nóvtios SPaKov, 
TOV dé o~arévta Odp yapadpatos pyotr 
TOS OV akULPEPVNTOV ElTOIEV péverv 


‘ 5 ; Sie 65 
50 TO KOOLLKOV TANPOHA, TV MACY KTÍOLV; 


61 See Prodromos, Historical Poems, nos. 38 and 46 respectively. 

62 For Irene, see now E. Jeffreys, “The Sebastokratorissa Irene as patron’, in L. Theis, M. Mullett, M. 
Griinbart (eds.), Female Founders in Byzantium & Beyond. Wiener Jahrbuch fiir Kunstgeschichte 60/61 
(2011/12) 177-94 (with earlier bibliography); cf. also A. Rhoby, ‘Verschiedene Bemerkungen zur 
Sebastokratorissa Eirene und zu Autoren in ihrem Umfeld’, Néa Poun 6 (2009) 305-36. 

63 For the importance of titles in the study of Byzantine poetry, see Rhoby, ‘Labeling poetry’ 259-83. 

64 Arcana Poems, 5.10-3, ed. Sykes, Moreschini, St Gregory of Nazianzus, Poemata Arcana 23 (with 
English translation). 

65 Prodromos, Verses of Complaint against Providence, ed. Zagklas, 299.45-50. 
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Who has ever seen a house brought to completion without hands? | Or a boat? 
A swift chariot? A shield or a helmet? [The world would not have lasted so 
long if it had lacked an originator, | as I believe a choir would cease without a 
conductor. 


For if a single vessel [and] | a horse would suffer damage without reins and 
without a helmsman, | and the ship would be swallowed by the monster of the 
sea, | while the beast in the gorge would devour the horse that slipped, | how 
then could we say that the completion of the world, | [50] the whole creation is 
without a helmsman? 


Let us now turn to Prodromos’ historical poem 59, which is modelled on both Gregory’s 
words and ideas. This particular poem is directed against a certain Barys, who has alleg- 
edly accused Prodromos of favouring heretical views because of his keen interest in the 
study of classical authors. In a poetic masterpiece of 301 iambs Prodromos forms a very 
effective defence against Barys. It is actually a verse speech of self-defence or apologia, 
another kind of rhetorical speech that Gregory exercised (cf. Apologetikos, Or. No. 2). 
As is usually the case, it is difficult to determine whether Prodromos is assuming a liter- 
ary persona here or if we are dealing with a real incident.°° 

However this may be, the poem opens with an address to the wise and respected 
council of elders. Undoubtedly, this excellent rhetorical invention is an echo of Grego- 
ry’s De Vita Sua and more particularly of the verses on his speech before the council in 
381. It can hardly be a coincidence that Prodromos, just like Gregory, addresses the 
council with the word combination oepvů yepovoia (cf. De Vita Sua 1688 toic 8 
HKOAOvGovv ý oepvÌ yepovoia);°’ nor is it a coincidence that Prodromos appeals to the 
Holy Trinity as follows: tpuic, tpi&c pov, vai tpiès Tpitov Aéya, (v. 92: Trinity, My Trin- 
ity, I say Trinity three times) and Gregory in two verses in De Vita Sua cries out Ad’, © 
TPs pov, ood TpoKHdSopot povyc/v. 1852 (But you, my Trinity, I care only for you) and 
évOa tpiás pov Kai TO obyKpatov oéAac/v. 1948 (where lives the bright union of my Trin- 
ity). Within the same poem Theodore further exploits the poetic corpus of Gregory for 
his own purposes. In an attempt to highlight his strong Trinitarian beliefs, he even 
includes an alphabetical acrostics dedicated to the Holy Trinity.°* His acrostics is mod- 
elled on the alphabetical acrostics of Gregory entitled ‘Xtiywv ý) &xpootiyic TOV mavtwV 
oTolXelwv, Excotov icpBov TéAog mapatvécews ~xovtoc’. That can be concluded on the 
basis of two overt verbal borrowings: 


66 The latter scenario seems to be more likely; on the issue of fiction and reality in Byzantine poetry, see also 
M. D. Lauxtermann, ‘Critical notes on a twelfth-century southern Italian poem of exile’, Jahrbuch der 
Osterreichischen Byzantinistik 64 (2014) 155-76, at 161; cf. also Zagklas, Theodore Prodromos 295-296. 
67 Cf. also Gregory of Nazianzus, Poems, II, 1, 30, [1293] 70: Yepvy yepovoia, oi 8’ ob AdOpa Svopeveic. 
68 Cf. Prodromos, Historical Poems, 59.144-66. This passage was also transmitted as a separate poem 
from the thirteenth century onwards usually under the title mepi tig &yias tpiéðos katà GAPEPNTOV. For the 
editions of this poem, see Hérandner, Historische Gedichte 47-48, no. 128. 
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Gregory of Nazianzus Theodore Prodromos 
Apytyy anévtwv Kai téAog rood Beòvé? ‘Avapyov, &pxń, TAVTOS aitia Ved¢c 
“Q tig oepa tabta, Kai owOhoetan. “Q tis pvrdéer tadta, Kai cobora; 


It is hardly surprising that Prodromos incorporates into his poem a poetic genre used by 
the Church Father as well as some of his own words. Clearly, he attempts to equate him- 
self or his strong Trinitarian beliefs with those of Gregory, the most distinguished Trini- 
tarian theologian. 

Another poem for which Prodromos seems to mime an episode from Gregory’s life 
and sentiments expressed in his works is the poem ‘Farewell verses to the Byzantines’ 
(XvvtoKtrpiot BuZavtiorc),’” where Prodromos, completely disheartened, bids farewell 
to Constantinople in order to follow his friend and teacher Stephanos Skylitzes, who 
had been appointed metropolitan of Trebizond. Hérandner has pointed out that Prodro- 
mos adheres to the rules of Menander Rhetor for the Farewell speech.” However, Greg- 
ory has also written a ‘Farewell speech’ (Or. no. 42: Xvvtaxtriptoc, eig tv TOV pv 
EMLOKOT@V TAapPoOvaiav), one of the sixteen liturgical orations, on the occasion of his res- 
ignation from the patriarchal see of Constantinople in 381 and his departure for 
Nazianzus.”” In addition to the oration, Gregory mentions this particular event in his 
De Vita Sua (cf. Carm. II, I, 11 1827-1878). Notably, in v. 1855 Gregory says: 


Eppwode kai pépvnoVe Tv ðv móvæv 
Farewell and be mindful of my labours.”* 


Similarly, in his ‘farewell poem’, Prodromos accentuates his hard work as a poet, always 
at the service of the court.”* Again, it cannot be accidental that both Prodromos and 
Gregory are willing to leave the same city, namely Constantinople; let alone that a tetra- 
stich from Prodromos’ cycle of epigrams for Gregory relates to this particular episode 
and constitutes a severe reproach for Constantinople: 


Eis Ipryopiov e€epyopevov tov BuCavtiou 
UKiptate KaWarAeoe tic Moipvys, Akor 
Hakpav Ó TOV, Ù KAAN Avkayxóvn, 

TATV o*pevdovav SLVALTO k&k TOV pakpóðev. 
BuCavtiasc, kàaiw oe TIS &koopias. 


69 Cf. also Gregory of Nazianzus, Poems, I, 2, 10 [751] 988: Avapxov, Apxń, Iveðpa, Tpric tipia. 

70 Prodromos, Historical Poems, no. 79; for a recent discussion of the poem, see W. Hérandner, “Theodore 
Prodromos and the city’, in P. Odorico, Ch. Messis (eds.), Villes de toute beauté. L’ekphrasis des cités dans 
les littératures byzantine et byzantino-slaves. Actes du colloque international, Prague, 25-26 novembre 
2011 (Paris 2012) 49-62. 

71 Ibid. 51. 

72 For literature on this Gregorian oration, see Papaioannou, Michael Psellos 138, esp. note no. 35. 

73 Transl. in C. White, Gregory of Nazianzus: Autobiographical Poems (Cambridge 1996) 147. 

74 Prodromos, Historical Poems, 79.18-22. 

75 Cf. Prodromos, Tetrastichs on the Life of Gregory of Nazianzus, no. 13a. 
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On the departure of Gregory from Byzantium 

Rejoice and leap upon the flock, o wolves! | The shepherd is away, the good 
muzzle of wolves, | though he may well hit you with a slingshot even from 
afar! | O Byzantium, I pity you for your misery! 


In the much-awaited second volume on Byzantine poetry Marc Lauxtermann argues 
that many middle Byzantine poets, among them Nicholas of Corfu and Nicholas of 
Mouzalon in their resignation poems, express the need to withdraw from public life 
because of the vanity of the mundane life. Lauxtermann correctly observes that they are 
drawing their inspiration from Gregory of Nazianzus.’° Such sentiments are expressed 
in the poem ‘farewell to the Byzantines’, but even more clearly in his poem ‘Verses of 
lamentation on the devaluation of learning’. In the latter poem, Prodromos, completely 
disappointed at not having benefited from his profound education, concludes as 
follows: 


Ei © &pa pry Ovpéànor napéppevar Eoyec téAðop, 
25 Hoo oyi &kéwv, nétov AVOPOTwV &esivov, 

une’ &yop pepórov rwàéokeo Kvdiaveipn, 

Kal Taxa SvoBdpous kóopov TpOPbyNs HEeAEs@vac. 


But if you do not have the desire to be near the dancing and singing 
entertainers, | [25] [then] say nothing, and shun the paths of men, | never go 
forth to places of gatherings, where men win glory, | and you will perhaps 
eschew the very consuming sufferings of the world! 


Another very interesting aspect of this poem is that its pattern is partly modelled on 
Gregory’s poem ‘Exhortation against the devil and invocation of Christ’ (Carm. II, 1, 
55) which seems to have been very popular at the time; as noted in the first section of 
the article, even a twelfth-century prose paraphrase in the form of a schedos survives. 
Gregory opens this verse prayer with an address to evil, asking it to vanish from his life, 
while he concludes it with an appeal to Christ for salvation. Similarly, Prodromos 
addresses his books in his poem. He asks them to go away, for he did not benefit from 
his purported erudition. Indeed, the opening verse of the Prodromic poem is strongly 


reminiscent of that of Gregory’s poem:’® 


"Eppet’ Enov Brótoro &nrónpoðev, éppete, BipAot 
Far away from my life, go away books [of mine]! 


76 M. D. Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry from Pisides to Geometres: Texts and Contexts, vol. 2 
(forthcoming), chapter 16, ‘Diatribic experiments’. Warm thanks to Marc Lauxtermann for sending me 
unpublished portions from his second volume. 

77 Prodromos, Verses of Lamentation on the Devaluation of Learning, 288.24-7. 

78 Prodromos, Verses of Lamentation on the Devaluation of Learning, 288.1. The same verse is repeated in 
v. 15 and the last one. 
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evy’ àr’ éus cpadinc, dorAounyave, pedye tyota: 
pedy’ àm ipõv petov, peðy’ ax’ żpoðŭ Pidtov”” 

Go away from my heart, contriver of wiles, go away quickly; | Go away 
from my soul, go away from my life 


Unlike Gregory, Prodromos in this poem does not include a plea to Christ, seeking sal- 
vation. However, the structure of Gregory’s verse prayer was fully adopted for the com- 
position of another couple of poems, namely, his two poems on his illness.°° In both of 
them Theodore orders his illness to cease torturing him and go away (in doing so, he 
apparently seeks to represent his illness as evil). Simultaneously, both of them conclude 
with an invocation to Christ for help and redemption; hence, they are verse prayers. 
Moreover, a verbal borrowing from Gregory’s poem is obvious in one of the two 
poems:*! 


Epp’ an’ Epoio papvyyoc &nrótpore, Ave dé nvoińv, 

Epp’ am’ eudv otépvov, dSetvryv 8’ &nroépyað’ O1Cvbv- 

Away from my throat, wretched! Free my breath. [Away from my chest! 
Ward off the terrible misery. 

evy’ am’ éus cpadinc, doAounyave, pedye TxyLoTta- 

pedy’ dm’ ENdv peto, pedy’ x’ En0d Pidtov* 

Go away from my heart, contriver of wiles, go away quickly; | Go away 
from my soul, go away from my life 


In view of the evidence presented above, it becomes clear that Prodromos was inspired 
by a large number of Gregorian poems. However, this comprehensive adaptation of 
Gregory’s corpus raises another plausible question: why did Prodromos imitate and 
appropriate the poetic output of Gregory of Nazianzus? As already noted above, Greg- 
ory was deemed as a paradigmatic orator and poet throughout the entire Byzantine 
period. However, in order to determine Prodromos’ choice more accurately, we must 
also ask ourselves what the purpose was of the Prodromic poems which are based on 
Gregory’s. Some of them - for example, his encomium on Gregory penned in elegiac 
couplets and the two poems on his illness - are personal prayers based on the structure 
of the Gregorian poem ‘Exhortation against the devil and invocation of Christ’. This 


79 Gregory of Nazianzus, Poems, II, 1, 55 [1399] 1; cf. also Poems, II.2.3 [1495] 211: "Eppeté por, BiBAor 
modunxées: Eppete, Moðoa (Away with you, loud sounding books, away with you, Muses). 

80 Prodromos, Historical Poems, 77 and 78; for the text of the latter, see also M. Tziatzi-Papagianni, 
‘Theodoros Prodromos Historisches Gedicht LXXVII, Byzantinische Zeitschrift 86-87 (1993-1994) 
363-82. For a study of the historical poem no. 77, see M. Bazzani, “Theodore Prodromos’ Poem LXXVII’, 
Byzantinische Zeitschrift 100 (2007) 1-12. 

81 Prodromos, Historical Poems, 77.12-13; transl. in Bazzani, “Theodore Prodromos’ 5. 

82 Gregory of Nazianzus, Poems, II, 1, 55 [1399] 1; cf. also Poems, 11.2.3 [1495] 211: "Eppeté pou, BiBAor 
modunxées: Eppete, Moðoa (Away with you, loud sounding books, away with you, Muses). 
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demonstrates that Gregory’s poem was used as a model for Prodromos in order to 
express personal piety. On the other hand, poems such as ‘Verses of lamentation on the 
devaluation of learning’, the ‘farewell poem’, and the poem against Barys, probably 
have a rather public character. They were most likely delivered in the Komnenian thea- 
tra or the classroom where fellow literati, literary magnates, and advanced students 
were able to recognize the multiple allusions to Gregory’s corpus and express their 
admiration for the creative adaptation by Prodromos. The allusions to Gregory’s work 
and the affinity in terms of sentiments are part of Prodromos’ intention to represent him- 
self as a new Gregory, and accordingly, the most authoritative poet and orator within 
the intellectual milieu to which he belonged. 

It goes without saying that Prodromos was very fond of his self-representation. As 
correctly observed by Eric Cullhed, Homeric qualities were extensively used for the 
shape of his authorial persona.*? However, the appropriation of Homer seems to be 
only one of the pillars that sustained the structure of the Prodromic self-representation. 
Another major pillar which maintains his theory of authorship appears to be Gregory 
of Nazianzus. This should not come as a surprise because we now know - thanks to the 
study by Stratis Papaioannou®*- that Gregory was the main author used for the shape 
of Michael Psellos’ self-representation, an author who was definitely known to Prodro- 
mos?’ and whose work was copied and read extensively by literati from Prodromos’ 
entourage. Moreover, many other twelfth-century poets imitated Gregory’s poetic 
work. For example, Nicholas Kallikles introduced almost verbatim Gregory’s short 
poem ‘On the death of beloved persons’ in a dodecasyllabic epigram inscribed on the 
tomb of Andronikos Palaiologos.*” The learned passer-by would easily recognize the 
incorporated poem by Gregory and implicitly envisage him as the person who commem- 
orates Andronikos Palaiologos’ death. Consequently, it is clear that in the twelfth cen- 
tury the citation of entire passages from the Theologian is not considered a theft nor a 
slavish imitation but rather a means to secure the appreciation of the potential reader or 
listener. In the same vein, yet to a much larger degree, Prodromos’ conscious, versatile, 


83 Cullhed, “The blind bard’ 50-8. 

84 Papaioannou, Michael Psellos. 

85 In his work Xenedemos, Prodromos refers to a certain Theokles whose image seems to be a fusion of 
Michael Psellos and John Italos; see S. Ebbesen, ‘Greek and Latin Medieval logic’, Cahiers de I’Institut du 
moyen- Age grec et latin 66 (1996) 67-95 and idem, Greek-Latin Philosophical Interaction: Collected 
Essays of Sten Ebbesen, vol. I (Farnham - Burlington, VT 2007) 81-2; cf. also the annotations in 
Papaioannou, Michael Psellos 241, note 20. 

86 Ioannikios the Monk is perhaps the scribe of Vatican, BAV, gr. 712, a rich collection of Psellian letters as 
well; cf. Papaioannou, Michael Psellos 257-258. Ioannikios is the addressee of an epistolary poem by 
Prodromos (no. 62), while the historical poem no. 61 functioned as a preamble to a book with schede of 
Ioannikios. Joannikios and Prodromos wrote a group of schede in which they praise each other. Most of 
these schede are still unpublished; see I. Vassis, ‘Graeca sunt, non leguntur. Zu den schedographischen 
Spielereien des Theodoros Prodromos’, Byzantinische Zeitschrift 86/87 (1993/94) 1-19; cf. also idem, ‘Tav 
véwv PUoAdyov TarAaiopata’ nos. 118, 172, and 173. 

87 Kallikles, Poems, ed. R. Romano, Nicola Callicle, Carmi (Naples 1980), 10.1-5. 
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and creative mimesis of Gregory’s poetry, which permeates the poetics of his works 
affecting its form and subject-matter, was a medium to bolster his authorial persona 
and project himself as the most dominant and protean rhetorician of his time. 
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